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TO. 
His Highly Eſtceni'd Friend 
IGEORGE PITT Junior, 


« of Strat field-Sea,Eſq. 


 SIk, | 
| His bath bad the. good for- 
4 tune 10 wait on you ſo oftens 
that it muſt now be grown ſome- 
. what familiar and acquaimed , 
' which will excuſe you from a con- 
© ſaderable part of the trouble of be- 
. ing told what it is, and why it pre- 
| ſumes on your proteFion. And cer- 
. tainly , Sir, you bad been wholly 
* freed, if it were not pleaſant, now 
T am ſafe on ſhore, to look back,and 
(a2 *_) ſmile 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
ſmile at the impotent malice of that 
Sea that toſt me, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge bis goodneſs to whom |, 
ftand principally indebted for my 
Safety : Envy, Sir, according tothe 
uſual deſcription , bears a wery 
* frightful figure, thin, pale, meager us. 
ber face, and Whips and Snakes ber” 
Ornaments;ſuch the Painters draw, 
ſuch the Tragedians repreſent ber ; 
and who then, Sir, would be ac- 
quainted with ſo gaftly a Vice? who 
2 true with deformity zt ſelf ? No, 
we muſt gueſs from ber general in- 
fluence on Mankind, that this Pi- 
Fure ſhows but one ſide, the other | 
* ſmooth and gay, ſmiling and as 
well dreſt as Flattery ; as it carries 
tbe poyſon of a Serpent, ſo it bath 


the 


[3 
Cy 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


at the ſhining of its ſcales, and creeps 


C- 


| 


J 


J 
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with as little noiſe, I could point 
out ſome, were it ſafe, whom you 
muſt acknowledge ſate for this very 


] draught,who threw a Snake or two 


to envenom every line, and then 


' cry'd out againſt it as noxious in it 


k 


ſelf, and full of its own Poyſon ; but 


that deſogn failing a thouſand little 
Fories came abroad, and innume- 
rable perſonal reflefFions ; each man 
clapt together what he thought was 
worſt, and made a more ridiculous 
compoſure than Horace's Painter 
could bave contriv'd from all the 


: various parts of the Creation : ſo 


that when I hbok'd upon my ſelf as 1 
came from their hands, Heavens ! 


bow much was 1 chang'd from your 
ola 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory:. 
old Acquaintance ! Some ſhould be © 
mention'd, could I perpetuate their | 
folly without injury to my ſelf ; but 
#bere is ſo cloſe a Connexion that I } 
cannot venture them but in ſuch I 
private entertainments 4s you are / 
plear'd now and then to divert your | 
ſelf withal: Theſe were pretty © 
ſure Cards, but they wanted Art 
zo play the Game, and therefore 
tbe other Face was turn'd, and all 
ſeem'd fair and pleaſant to look up- 
on: Fame attended me forſooth , 
and my flying Daphne was pre- 
ſently chang'd into a Laurel: And - 

. this, Sir, had almoſt inticd me to 
a Precipice , till your judgment 
diſcovered , and your kindneſs 

ſhewed me the danggr ; till I re- 

| cerved 


| The Ppiſtle Dedicatory. 


' ceived inflruFions bow to avoid 
ithe preſent , and prevent future 
Pratices ; till you were pleas'd, 
$ to innumerable others, to add this 
2Obligation of my ſafety , and pre- 
\ſerve me in condition to be in- 
birch 


* Wadhan College, 
Auguſt the 12th, 1683. 


Your Humble Seryant, 


Thomas Creech, 
7 - 
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The LIFE of 
He preſent deſign doth not require an 
exa& ſearch into the riſe of Philoſ0- 
phy, nor a nice Enquiry whether it 
an amongſt the Brachmans , and thence i Fugini- 
as * Lucian ranks the Countrys ) viſited Z-%* 
iopia, Egypt, Scythia, Thrace, and Greece; 
whether Cariofity or Neceſſity was the Pa- 
ment ; the advantageouſneſs of the Plains in- 
vited the Chaldeans to Aſtronomy, and the o- 
yerflowing of Nz/e, forc'd the Egyptians to be 
curious in the Properties of Figures : But I 
ſhall take it for granted, That it came from 
the Eaſt ; and This (not to mention * Laertius ,, ,, ofa, 
his weak oppoſitions) the Travels of 7hales, 
and Pythagoras,of Demoecritus, Plito,and others 
ſufficiently evince : and the Fgyprians affirm 
Theſe Mens ſeveral methods of Philoſophy to 
be their notions diſguiſed, dreſt after a Greek 
faſhion,and in that Garb propoſed to their Ad- 
mirers : And thus 'tis probable Demorcritus re- 
ecived his Notions from the Pehnician Moſcus, 


or the Prieſts of Eyypt, whoſe ambition for 
(A) Anti 


2 


The LIFE of _ 
Antiquity made them embrace fome of arm FF 
abſurd Opinions, or if he travelled furthe® 

he might have learnt the whole Syſtem of hi &© 
Philoſophy, the _Fortuitons 


| beginning of th V4 
World, and the Frigine of Men, the hÞ* 
0 jon 'of th 


ans, That beidp now the 
Hiſt, Mart, Principal Philoſophers in * China, whi 
the. learning of all 7ydja long ago retired 
This Hypothefis,tho commended to men as th 
ſtrongeſt Expedient againſt Cares, and the e1: 
atteſt method for obtaining Tranquillity, y 
found. not many Admirers,till Epicarus by uw 
finite Volums endeavoured to illuſtrate, an 
commend it,adding Declination to an Atom" 
that being ( as Platarch aſſures) the only in 
provement he made in the Z7ypotheſes : Wh 
this Man was in his Morals is hard to imagin bad 
for ſometimes he ſeems to be ſo Temperat 
and Modeſt, that Sexeca often uſes his ſenten: 
ces as ornaments in his moſt ſerious Epiſtles 
Sometimes his Books declare him a moſt loo 
* 4b, 30d Ciflolute Voluptuary, and * 7xily make 4 
1. 12.c.12. ſuch a confident appeal ro Mankind for th Þ 
Pe ..« 42: 1ncerity of his quotations, that we cannot bu h 
$4.7 beamazed at the unſettled humour of the mat by 
B: rt He dving,though in his Will he made gret 
proviſfion-for the perpetuity of his Sect, Ht : 
Gpinions were but coldly received, and the 
School decayed, -till C. Memmius,a man of a % 


An Þ 


I 


0. Titus Lucretius Cars. | 
LAncient Nobility, reſtored the Garden, and 


deſigned toraiſe a publick *building for the ad- * cizers x. 
yancement of Epicuriſm: His fame and autho- Pi. Lib. 

iry drew many after him, and we find regi- ' 

red at once as famous, elleius, Patro,and Lu- 

etius; of this man Antiquity hath left us very 

w memoires, perhaps for the ſame reaſon that 

lian refuſeth to make mention of Diazoras « ,;,, 
; gols » ex 0pos Aiayess, x v gi hor ama Dy Cap. 23, 
wer aurs : But in his own teſtimony aſſures 

He was a Roman,and his Name diredts us to 


Noble and ancient family of the Lacretz, 


retius ſprang,and the time of his Birth is%]- 

as doubtful,ſome placing him in one year, 

., Joe in another,and in this, as in moſt T hings 

; #le,making good that inverted taunt of * Sexe-+1, 1,,,, 

a: Citius inter Horologia quam Authores conve- Claudii. 

þ #ier: Euſebius brings him forth in the 171 O- 

y Iympiad, Domitius Abenobarbus, and Caſſius 
Longinus then Conſuls Y. C. 657. Lydziat 
{eaves it doubtful whether theſe were Con- 

| Yuls the firſt year of the 17x, or, the fourth of 

j x70 Olympiad, but Yoſius makes him born 

,; In the ſecond year of the 171, whilſt others 

- Place him in the 172: fo that difference 
(A 2) is 


at 


The LIFE off t 
is not very great, and his Age certain $4 we'* « 
therefore ſuppoſing him to be nobly de. 

' ſcended, and a man of a ſprightly wit, it is an | ' 
eaſy inference, that he received a ſuitable edu. /; 
cation, that he ſtudied at Athens, and heard 
Zeno the Maſter of the Gardens: and how he: 
ſpent his Time, how ſtudiouſly improved it! 
let this Book ſpeak. Thus fitted for the beſ 

* Cor. Nepos Company, He grew intimate with * Pomponin! * 
wit, Attici. Atticus,and Memmius,and no doubt with 7uth ; 
and his Brother, who make ſach honourabk © 
mention of him: And if we look into his 
Morals we ſhall find him a man ſuitable to the * 
Epicurean Principles, diſſolved in Eaſe ant” 
Pleaſure, flying publick imployment, as a de 
rogation to wiſdom, and a diſturber of Peac 
and Quietneſs; avoiding thoſe diſtraQtiv; 
cares which he imagined would make F7eave. | 
it ſelf uneaſy : As moſt of the other Poets, Ht * 
had his ſhare in ſenſual Pleaſures ; nor can th | 
poor Excuſe of Catul/as, make me think bette 
of him when I view his fourth Book : An 
the account ſome give of his Death ſtreng 
thens this opinion ; for as Euſebius relates i 
he dyed by his ewn hands in the Fourt) 
Fourth year of his Age, being dementated b; ' 
a Philtrum given by his Miſtreſs tho other + 
place his Death in the Twenty Sixth yea | 
and believe his madneſs, proceeded Som th 
are 


Titus Lucretius Carus. 


Cares and Melancholy that oppreſt him af- 
- ter the Baniſhment of his beloved Memmius : 
The only remains this great wit hath left us 
| are his Six Books of the Nature of Things; an 
exa@ Syſtem of the Epicurean Phuloſophy,read 
£4 and admired by the Ancients; and if Ovid 
7 could prefage, 
Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras ciam dabit una dies : 
> Theſe were written, as Euſebius declares, in 
t > his lucid intervals, when the ſtrength of Na- 
+ ture had thrown off all the diſturbing parti- 
* cls and his mind (as'tis obſerved of Mad men) 
: was ſprightly and vigorous : Then in a Poeti- 
cal rapture he could fly with his Epicurus be- 
 yond the flaming limits of this World, frame 
v. and diſſolve Seas and Heavens in an inſtant, 
+ and by ſome unuſual fallies, be the ſtrongeſt 
%: argument of his own opinion; for it ſeems im- 
b! | poſſible that ſome things which he delivers, 
« + ſhould proceed from Reaſon and Judgement, or 
nN any Cauſe but Chance, and unthinking For- 
gs tune. 7ully (for Lambine brings but very weak 
t . reaſons againſt the aſſertion of Euſebius) cor- 
t) rected theſe writings. Yirg/ eagerly ſtudied 
b * them, as Macrobius and Gellius witneſs;the lat- 
er + ter alſo calling him Poetam 1mgenio & facundia 
a, pracellentem: and Cornelius Nepos hath placid 
I * him inter Elegantiſimos Poetas, Wherefore if 
e ſome 


. Zbe LIFE of; &r, 
ſome great Divines: have' given him the i © 
name of Canj, it' was fiot for any rudeneb in ; 
his Verſe, but due rather to his Grecian Ma- 
ſter : the Eternity of Matter, and the like ab- 
furd Aſſertions, corrupting moſt of the Philo» 
ſophies of Athens. | 


Ad 


Ld 5s ws 
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\ Ad T. C. amicumſuum ex pancis 

j ingeniique perpoliti. . 

| Octuses interpres Chrechz, caſtuſq; piuſque, 
Et Caro quicquid carius eſſe poteſt > 


Ut nocet ingeniis non doi mos Epicuri, 
Vita tut vatis morſque inhoneſta probant. 


4 


E: Bernardus. 


T © 
Mr. CREECH, 


On !1is accurate Verſion of Lucretzius. 


'T 1s true, Perſwaded that there was rich Ore, 
I toldly Launch d,& would newHorlds explore: 

Deep Mines I ſaw, and hidden Wealth to lie 

In Rocky Entrails, and in Sierras high : 


1 ſaw a fruitful Soil, by none yet trod, 

Reſerv'd for Hero's, or ſome Demi-God ; 
Ant urg d my fortune on ;— 
Till rugged billows, ad; a dang'rous C raft 
My vent'rous Bark, and raſh Attempt had Croft; | 
When Landing, un-known Paths,and hard acceſs, 
Made me deſpond of Pre-conceiv'd ſucceſs ; | 
T turn'd my Prow, and the Diſcov ry made, 

But was too Weak, too Poor my ſelf to Trade, 
Much leſs to make a Conqueſt and Subdue ; 

T hat glorious Enterpriſe was left for You. 
Columbus thus, only diſcover'd Land, 

But it was Won by Gr-at Corteze's hand : 

As with rich Spoils of goodly Kingdoms fraught, 
They immenſe Treaſure to Tberia brought ; 

So You the rich Lucretius (unknown 

To th Engliſh world)bravely have madeTour Own, 
And by juſt Title, Ton deſerve the Crown. 


J. Evelin. 
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White-Hall 
Decem. 15, 
32, 


GO <= 


To Mr. Cxttcn upon his 


Tranſlation of Lucretivs 


into E ngliſh. 


: Ow happy had our Engliſh tongue been made, 
b, Were but our wit induſtrious as our Trade? 
-Wou'd we from hence to diſtant Countries £02 p 
What Greece or Rome ere yields in Zrg/and ſow, : 
And teach th'Unlearned what the Learned know. 
In this the French excel, but we take care 
Not what they write, but only what they wear { 
Vain tho they be, in them leſs Care we find 
To dreſs the Body than adorn the Mind. 
There, to know all, you only French ſhall need ; 
And the worlds Learning in one Language read. 
Why ſhould our Iſle be by her Sons deny'd; 
What if obtain'd, wou'd prove her greateſt Pride 5 
Shou'd ſome objec our Language will not bear, 
.B 


) (B) 


” 


Let 


Let 'em but read thy Book, 'tis 4»/ſwer'd there. 
Thou above all.ſcem'ſt for this Task defign'd ; 
<harming thy Pen, and matchleſs is thy mind; 


With all Youth'; Fire, and Ages Judgment bleſt, 


Learning it ſelf is ſeated in thy Brealt : 
Thou haſt Lacretizs Engliſht 
Nor has it ſuffer'd by the Change of Tongue, 
We read, and find Lacretizs all along, 

Thee ſure the God of Poets did inſpire, 

And warm'd thy Breaſt with his peculiar Fire ; 
Pickt from his ſeveral Sons thy happier hand 
To bleſs with Foreign Wit thy Native Land. 
Thy Pen might make 7heocritzs appear 

In Engliſh Dreſs, and wound the liſt ning Ear. 
The Heavenly Virgi/ here has ſuffer'd wrong, 
Taught by unskiltul hands the Engliſh Tongue: 
He begs thy Aid, for him the Land beſide, 

Can all theſe ask, and can they be deny'd 2 
Horace we have in Paraphraſtick dreſs, 

(They who enlarge his Poems, make 'em leſs ) 
Tho baulkt before wou'd ſee us once agen, 
And Courts th'afliſtance of thy Juſter Pen; 


On 


Ar 
x 


_E om. 0 1. A 


Da theſe, and ſuch as the, if ſuch there are, 
mploy thoſe hours Convenience lets thee ſrare. 
"For this in Wadhan's peaceful Walls reſide, 

ks be thy Pleaſure, to do well thy Pride. 

Believe me, Youth, for I am read in Cares, 

nd bend beneath the weight of Fifty years ; 

Dear bought Experience told me what was true, 
*And Friendſhip bids me tell thoſe Truths to you. 

* Quit not for publick Cares thy Colledge Life, 
Nor take, that fort of Settlement, a Wife. 

”Truſt not the glittering Court, or noiſy Town 
Hang not on this Fool's Laugh, nor that Knaves 
But, as thou art, Lord of thy ſelf appear, (Frown* 
"Thy hours thy own, not clogg'd with hopes or fear. 
Thus we may every year expect to ſee 
Things we ſhall wonder at, and worthy Thee. 


Londin, Jan: 
25. 168 2+ 


To his Ingenious Friexp 


Mr. CREECH: On his Excellent Tranſla- 
tion of Lucretius. 


Has Bold for Touth 1 ucretius Heights to form, | 
But Touth alone had Vitour to perform. — 
7 he ſtately Fabrick ſtood Ly all admir d, 

But none to Copy the waſt frame aſpir'd : 

All own'd fore ſacred power the work did guide, 

Aids wich our Author to the world deny d. 
What to attempt did ſo much wonder raiſe, \ 
Perform'd ſo well muſt challenge greater praiſe : 

With thine thy Country's Fame thou here doſt how, Fo 


What Britiſh Wit and Britiſh Speech can do. Ff 
Lucretius Engli(ht ! *Tis /o rich a prize, L 
Wee gaze upon't and ſcare believe our Eyes: T 
We read, and ſee the Roman Genius ſhine, T 
Without allay in each bright Page of thine ; T 
Then pauſe, and doubting /till, again repatr, $i 


«gain we find the Learn'd Lucretius there. Er 


Thy pains oblige us on a double ſcore, 
True to thy Author, to Religion more. 
Whilſt Learnedly his Errors thou doſt note, 
81d for his Poyſon bring /t an Antidote. 
From Epicurus Walks thus weading Y ice, 
Ko more the Garden but a Paradipe. 


*Þetember 29. N. Tate. 


To Mr. CREECH. 
Upon his Tranſlation of Lacretius. 
S1R, 


LVAVGS your Book the firſt time came abroad, 
| I muſt confeſs I ſtood amaz'd and aw'd ; 
, For, as to ſome good Nature I pretend, 
Ffear'd to read leſt I ſhould not commend. 
Lucretius Engliſh'd ! 'twas a work might ſhake 
The pow'r of Engliſh Verſe to undertake. 
This all men thought, but you are born, we find, 
T' outdo the ExpeCtations of Mankind ; 
Since you've fo well the noble Task perform'd, 
Envy's appeas'd and Prejudice difarm'd : 


For 


For when the rich Original we peruſe, 
And by it try the Metal you produce ; 

Tho there indeed the pureſt Ore we find, 

Yet till in you it ſomething ſeems refin'd : 

Thus when the great Fucretius gives a looſe, 
And laſhes to her ſpeed his fiery Muſe ; 

Still with him-you maintain an equal pace, 

And bear full ſtretch upon him all the Race ; 
But when in rugged way we find him rein 

His Verſe, and not fo ſmooth a ſtroak maintain 
There the Advantage he receives is found, 

By you taught Temper, and to chooſe his ground, A 
Next his Philoſophy you've ſo expreſt 
In genuine Terms, ſo plain, yet neatly dreſt, W 
Thoſe Murd'rers that now mangle it all day \W 
In Schools, may learn from you the eaſy way I 
To let us know what they would mean and fay : | W 
If Ari/orle's Friends will ſhew the grace T 
To wave for one their Statute in that Caſe. O 
Go on then, Sir, and ſince you could aſpire, | 
And reach this height, aim yet at Lawrels higher : J: 
Secure great injur'd Mayo from the wrong T 


H ; 


He unredeem'd has labour'd with fo long, + 
fn Holbourn Rhyme, and leſt the Book ſhould fail, 


"Exposd with Pictures to promote the ſale; | 
So Tapſters ſet out Signs, for muddy Ale. 
ou're only able to retrive his Doom, 
nd make him here as fam'd as once at Rome : 
or ſure when Julius firſt this Iſle ſubdu'd, 
"Your Anceſtors then mixt with Roman blood ; 
Some near Ally'd to that whence Ovid came, 
Virgil and Horace, thoſe three Sons of Fame ; ; 
Since to their memory it is ſo true, 
And ſhews their Poetry fo much in you. 
' Goonin Pity to this wretched Iſle, 

Which ignorant Poetaſters do defile, 
« With louſy Madrigals for Lyrick Verſe ; 

Inſtead of Comedy with naſty Farce. 

Would Plautas, Terence e're have been fo lewd 
" T have dreſt Jackpudding up to catch the Croud ? 

Or Sophocles five tedious Acts have made | 

To ſhew a whining fool in Love betray'd a 
By fome falſe Friend or ſlippery Chamber maid, 
| Then 'ere he bangs himſelf bemoan his Fall 


He 7 In 


In a dull Speech, and that fine Language call 
No,ſince we live in ſuch a futfome Age, (Stage — 
When Nonfence loads the Preſs, and choaks the 
When Blocks-heads will claim wit in Natures ſpight, - 1 
And every Dunce, that ſtarves, preſumes to write, 
Exert your ſelf, defend the Muſes Cauſe, 
Proclaim their Right, and to maintain their Laws 
Make the dead Ancients ſpeak the Britiſh Tongue ; * 
That ſo each chattering Daw who aims at Song,  ; 
In his own Mother-Tongue may humbly read | 
What Engines yet are wanting in his head 
To make him equal to the mighty Dead. 

For of all Natures works we moſt ſhould ſcorn 

The thing who thinks himſelf a Poet born, 

Unbred, Untaught he Rhymes, yet hardly ſpells, 

And ſenſleſly, as Squirrels Jangle bells, 

Such things, Sir, here abound, May therefore you 

Be ever to your Friends, the Muſes, true : 

May our defects be by your powers ſupply'd; 

Till as our Envy now, you grow our pride. 

*Till by your pen reſtor'd, in Triumph born 

The Majeſty of Poetry return. 


Jan. 10.82 T ho. Ot way. 
T0 
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« To the Unknown D a »# x1 $ oh his 
F Excellent Tranſlation of Lacretius. 


4 Hou Great Toung Man permit amonz, the Croud 


5 8 Of thoſe that fins thy mighty Praiſes Loud, 
My humbler Muſe to bring her Tribute too; 
Inſpir d by Thy vaſt Flights of Verſe 

Methinks I ſhould ſome wondrous thing Rehearſe 


Worthy Divine Lucretius, aud Diviner You! 
But I of feebler Seeds deſign'd, 
While the flow moving Atoms ftrove 
With careleſs Heed to form my Mind, 
Compos'd it all of ſofter Love: 
| InGentle Numbers all my Songs are dreſt ; 
And when I would Thy Glories ſing, 
What in Strong Manly Verſe ſhould be expreſt 
Turns all to Womaniſh Tenderneſs within; 
Whilſt that which Admiration does Inſpire 
In other Souls, kindles in Mine a Fire, 


( = Lei 


Let them Admire thee onu—whilſt I this newer way 
Pay thee yet more than They, 

For more 1 owe, fince thou haſt tanght Me more 
Thau all the Mighty Bards that went before ; 
Others long fince have pall'd the vaſt Delig bf, Þ- 
In Duller Greek and Latine ſatisfy d the Appetit &” 
But I unlearn d in Schools diſdain that Mine | 


Should treated be at any feaſt but Thine. 


"Till now I curff my Sex and Education, 

And more the ſcanted Cuſtoms of the Nation, 

Permitting not the Femal: Sex to tread 

The Mighty Paths of Learned kleroes Dead : 

the Goditke Virgil and great Homer's Muſe 

Like Drvine 6/y/teries are conceal 'd from us, 
We are forbid all grateful Theams, 
No raviſhing Thoughts af proach our Ear ; 
The Fulſome Gingle of the Times 

[Ts all we are a/llow'd to Underſtand, or Hear, 


G 
P, 
d 
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But as of old when Men unthinking lay, 1 

E're Gods were worſhip, or ere Laws were fram! 

The wiſer Bard that taught 'em firſt t obey, 

Was next to what he taught Ador d and Fam'd; 
Gentle 


F * Gentler they grew, theirWords and Manners chan?'d; 
And Salvage now no more the Woods they rang'd ; 
So Thu by this Tranſlation doſt advance 
Our Knowledge from the ſtate of Ignorance ; 

3 And Equall jt Vs to Man! Oh how ſhall Wee 

tin 4 nough Adore, or Sacrifice enough to Thee ! 


The Myſtick Terms of Rough Philoſophy 
Thou dot fo Plain and Eaſily Expreſs, 
Tet Deck/t 'em in ſo ſeſt and gay a Dreſs, 
So Intelligent to each Capacity, 
That They at once inftruit, and charm the Senſe 
With heights of Fancy, heights of Bloquence ; 
And Reaſon over all unfett-r'd plays, 
Wanton an 4 iſturb'd as Summers Breeze 
That gliding murmurs ore the Trees, 
And no hard Notion mzets, or ſtops its way; 
It Pirrces, Conquers, and Compels 
As ſtrong as Faiths refiſtleſs Oracles, 
Faith the Religious Sonls content, 
Faith the ſecure Retreat of Routed Argument. 
 M#Hail Sacred Wadham ! whom the Muſes Grace, 
And from the reſt of all the Reverend Pile 


|= 


Of Nope Palaces, defignd thy Space I ; 
Where they in ſoft retreat might dwell. 
They Beſt thy Fabrick, and they ſaid———do Thou 
Our Darling Sous contain ; 
He Thee our Sacred Nurſery ordain, | 
They ſaid, and Bleſt, and it was ſo. f 
And if of old the Fanes of Sylvian Gods 
Were worſhipt as Divine Abodes ; 
If Courts are held as Sacred Things, 
For being the Awful Seats of Kings : 
What Yeneration ſhould be paid 
To Thee that haſt ſuch wondrous Poets made * 
To Gods for fear Devotion was deſign d, 
And ſafely made us bow to Maje#ty : 
Poets by Nature Aw, and Charm the Mind, 
Are born, not made or by Relizjon, or Neceſſity. 


The Learned Thirſis did to Thee belong, 
Who Athens Plague has ſo divinely ſung ; 
Thirſis 29Wit, as ſacred Friendſhip true 
Paid mighty Cowley's memory its due. 
TThirſis, who while a greater Plague did reign 


Thas that which Athens did depopulate 
Scattering 


mol 1 


© Scattering Rebellious Fury o're the Plain, 
That Threatned Raine to the Church and State, 
Zumov d He ſtood and fear d no Threats of Fate ;; 
| That Loyal Champion for the Church and Crown 
Still did his Sovereign's Cauſe eſpoaſe, 
44nd was above the Thanks of the mad Senate-Houfe, 
Strephon the Great, wham laſt you ſent abroad, 
 Whowrit, and low'd, and look't like any God. 
. For whom the Muſes mourn, the Love-fick Maids 
Are languiſhing in Melancholy fhades ; 
The Cupids flag their Wings, their Bows unty, Y 
And uſeleſs Quivers hang n gleited by ; C 
And ſcatter'd Arrows af around them ly - | 
By murmuring Brooks the Careleſs Deities are laid, 
Weeping their Rifled Power now notle Strephon's Dead. / 
Ah Sacred Wadham ! conld/? thou never own 
But this Delight of all Mankind and thine, 
For Ages paſt of Dulneſs this alone, 
This charming Hero woxld atone, 
And make thee glorious to ſucceediug time. 


But thou like Nature's ſelf diſdain/t to be 
Stinted to fingnlarity. 


As faſt as ſhe, thou doſt produce, * 
And over all the ſacred Myſtery doft infuſe. | 
No ſooner was fam'd Strephon's Glory ſet, 
Strephon the ſoft, the Lovely, Gay andGreat, 
But Daphnis riſes like the Morning Star, 
That guides the wandring Traveller from afar, 
Daphn:s, whom every Grace, and Muſe inſpi: es, 
Scarce Strephon's Raviſhing Poetick Fires 
So kind'y warm, or ſo divinely cheer. 
Advance Young Daphnis as thou haſt begun, 
So let thy mighty Race be run ; 
Thou in thy large Poetick Chace 
Beginſt where others end the Race. 
If now thy grateful numbers are ſo ſtrong, 
If they ſo Early can ſuch Graces ſhow 
Like Beauty, ſo ſurprizivg, whilſt ſo young : 
What Daphnis, will thy riper Fudzmznt do, 

When thy unbounded Verſe in their own ffreams (hall 
What Wonders will they net produce, (flow? 
When thy immortal fancy's looſe, 

Unfetter'd, U.0-find by any other Muſe > 

Advance Toung D»phnis then, and maiſt thou prove 


Still happy in thy Poetry and Love, 
May 


= May all the Groves, with Daphnis ſongs be Bleſt, 

” Whilſt every Bark, is with thy Diſticks dreſt : 
May timorous Maids, learn how to love from thence, 
And the Glad Shepherd Arts of Eloquence : 

And when to ſolitudes thou wouldtt retreat, 
May their tun'd Pipes, thy welcome celebrate ; 
Whilſt all the Nymphs {row Garlands at thy Feet, 
May all the purling ſtreams, that murmuring paſs 
The ſhady Groves, and Banks of Flowers, 
The low repoſing Beds of Graſs, 
Contribute to thy ſofteff Fours. 
Maift thou thy Muſe and Miſtreſs there Careſs, 
And may one heighten tothers happineſs ; 
And whilſt thou thus Divinely doſt converſe, 
IWe are content to know,and to admire thee in thy Yerſe. 


London, Jan. 


f 25. 1682, 
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A. Bebn, 
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To Mr. Crttcy on his 


Tranſlation of Lazcretias. 


Ccept this praiſe, and ſo much more your Due,” 
From one that envies and admires you too, * 
I thoughr indeed before I heard your Fame, 
No Lawrels grew but on the banks of Char ; 
Where Chaucer was by facred fury fird, 
And everlaſting Cowley lay inſpir'd. 
Where Mos firſt his wondrous Viſion faw, 
And Marvel taught the Painter how to Draw : 
Beſides an iflue which we bluſh to own, | 
Moſt of the feriblers that infeſt the Town, 
Lay at our doors expos'd; though aſter times 
Shall have the pleaſure not to hear their Rhimes. 
But Now my pious Errour I condemn, 
A Prophet's born out of Jeruſalem. 
And yet I wiſh Learn'd Youth, I wiſh thee ours, 
Your vain Antiquity, your boaſted Tow'rs, 
Your ſtately Walls that She/don's Pomp expreſs, 
Nay Bodley's ſacred Offerings move me leſs : 


SDS , 
Pg Tx mr au oe FT 


Hal 


—z 


— 


Hail wondrous Poet full of excellence, 
That read'ſt in every Language, Wir, and Seaſe ; 


|Thou great Lucretius ; how I'm pleas'd to ſee, 
Ih hat ſo corrupt an Age can relliſh thee 2 
| 


And Thou his equal, greater i riend to truth, 
Who kindly doſt inſtru our lazy youth, 
” And tak'ſt this eaſieſt way their Souls to fire, - 
To make ':m underſtand, and yet admire, 
All Hail 
Let me at leaſt thy Piety commend, 
And own a kindneſs that yo've done my Friend; 
Reviv'd anew; fo when I've met before 
An old Acquaintance on a foreign ſhore, 
With pleaſing doubt, his perſon I review, 
And ſcarce believe my Senſes tell me true: 
Are you ther he whom I fo dearly lov'd ? 
But, Lord, how much you're chang'd, how much im- 
Your Native Roughneſs all is left behind, (prov'd ? 
But till the ſame good man tho more refin'd. 

Here then our former friendſhip we reſtore, 

And talk of wonders that we did before, 


Kines Coll. Camb, | 
oo k 1692. (D) T4 


"WI 
To Mr. Cxgecx on his 

Tranſlation of Lucretius. It 
Tt 
V | T Hat to begin would have been madnek So 
thought, Al 
Exceeds our Praiſe when to perfection brought ; = 

Who could believe Lucretius lofty Song [ 
Could have been reach'd by any modern Tongue 2 6 

Of all the Suitors to immortal Fame 

That by Tranſlations ſtrove to raiſe a Name, - 
This was the Teſt, this the Z/y/es Bow, l 
. Too Tough by any to be bent by you. L 
Cares himſelf of the hard task complains p 
To fetter Grecian thoughts in Roman Chains, 
Much harder thine in an unlearned Tongue 
To hold in Bonds, fo eafte yet ſo ſtrong, 
The Greet Philoſophy and Latin Song, 


If then he boaſts that round his ſacred head 
Freſh Garlands grow, and branching Lawrels ſpread, 
Such as not all the mighty Nize before 
E re gave, or any of their Darlings wore, 
Py What 


— 


— 


6 *So clear the.Stream, that thro it we deſcry 


{All the bright Gems that at the bottam-lie, 


OI Lawrels ſhould be thine, what Crowns thy 


| Due, 
"What Garlands, Vighty Poet, ſhou 'd be grac'd by 
you ? | 
T ho deep,tho w ondrous decp his Sence does flow, 
hy ſhining ſtile does all-its Riches ſhow ; 


Here you the troublers of our Peace remove, 
Tegnoble Fear, and more Ignoble Love?” *- 

Here we are taught how firſt our race began, 
And by what ſteps our Fathers climb'd to Man; 
To man as now he is--with Knowledge fill'd 2 


PR_ 


In Arts of Peace and War, in manners skill'd, 


"Equal before to his fellow Grazers of the field. 


(For Owners in all Ages have been found) 

Has made a Modern Wit ſo much renown'd, 

When Thee we read, we find to be no more 

Than what was Sung a Thouſand Years bcforc. 
Thou only for this Noble Task wert fir, 

To ſhame thy Age to a Juſt ſenſe of Wit, 

By ſhewing how the Learned Romans writ. 


(Dz) To 


Natures firſt ſtate,which well tranſpos'd;and own'd, 


To teach fat heavy Clowns to know their Trade, 
And not turn Wits, who were for Porters made, 
But quit falſe Claims to the Poetick Rage, 

For Squibs and Crackers, and a Smithfield Stage, 
Had Providence e're meant that in deſpight 

Of Art and Nature, ſuch dull Clods ſhou'd write, 
Bavius and Mzvins had been fav'd by fate 

For Sertle and for Shadwel to tranſlate, 

As it ſo many Ages has for Thee 

Preſerv'd the mighty Work that now we ſe. 


Cambridge, + | 7! 
Decemb. ©; 
48.1682. '7 

R. Duke. # 


ITo My. Cxetcn on his Tranſla- 


tion of Lucretins. 


V7: all men wiſht, tho few cou'd hope to ſee, 
We are now bleſt with, and oblig'd by Thee. 
| Thou from the Ancient Learned Latine Store, 
$iv'& as one Author, and we hope for more. 

Hay they enjoy thy Thoughts---let not the Stage 
The 1d Moment of thy hours engage. 

Each Tear that Place ſome wondrous Monſter breeds 
And the Wits Garde is oerrun with Weeds. 

There Farce is Comedy, Bombaſt call'd Strong, 

Soft words, with nothin? in'em, make a Song, 

'Tis hard to ſay they fleal'em now adaies, 

| For ſure the Ancients never wrote ſuch Plays. 
Theſe fcribling Tnſetts have what they deſerve, 

Not Plenty, nor the Glory for to ſtarve, 

That Spencer knew, That Taſlo felt Before, 

And Death fonnd ſurly Ben. exceeding por. 
Heaven turn the Omen from their Image here, 
May he with Foy the welt ylac'd Lawrel wear : 
Great Virgil's happier fortune may he find, 

And be our Cxfar, like Auguſtus, kind, 


Ext 


But let not this diſturb Thy tuneful head,” 
Thou writ'/t for thy Delight, and got for Bread. ,— 
Thoa art not curſt to write thy Verſe with care, 
But art above what other Poets fear. 

What may we not expett from ſuch a hand, 

That has, with Books, Ftimſelf at free Command 2 
Thou Know'ſt in Touth what Age has ſought in vain, © 
And bring'ſt forth Sons without a Mothers Pain; * 
So eaſy is thy Senſe, Thy Verſe ſo ſweet, P 
Thy words ſo proper, and Thy Phraſe ſo fit, H, 
IWe read, and read again, and ſtill admire 

hence came this Touth, and whence this wondrous fire, 

Pardon this Rapture, Sir, But who can be Pe 
Cold and unmov'd, yet have his thoughts on Thee 2 


I; 
Thy goodneſs may My ſeveral faults forgive, 
And by your help theſe wretched lines may live : 
But if when view'd by your ſeverer fight, 5, 


They ſeem unworthy to behold the Light ; 

Let'em with ſpeed in deſerv'd flames be thrown, nt 
They'll ſend no ſighs, nor marmur out a groan, 
But dying ſilently Tour Juſtice own. 


London, Feb. 6. E W 
Ad 


Bo 
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Ad Thomam CREECH 

| | De verkone Lucretii, _ 

8 Ur 10s dum legrmus Lucren nobile Gar 
JT n0s dum legimus Lucreti nobile Carmen 
Angliaco ſermone, ſtupemns ! 

t dum Roma ſuum jattat ſcelerata Poetam 


* Santa ſuum magss Anglia jattat ! 


Felix ! bu Felix Adoleſcens divite vena 
Ac ſtudio cultiſſime Vatum ! 

Hand Te Vulens iners Scriptorum robore junito 
Pro merits laudare valemus, 

Cui Terre-motus, cu Voce Tomitrua ſeva, 
Cut Fulmen, nec Inane profundum 

Pegaſeum remorentur iter, magnoque Britannam 
Avertant molinine eAMuſam, 

Infinitum intras ſpatium, & Cunabula rerum 
Scrutarts, Vacuumq; Atomoſq,; 


e Mente pia cis inſpetas, et millia diffi- 


cultarum quam plurima pennts 


Scandens ethcrets, jam tandem erroris aperta 


Diſpelts ratione tenebras : 
Metrum, Leltor, babes Adamante perennixs ipſo, 
Dulce Metrum, & ſublimins Aſtris, 


De Calle Equine 
Aug. 30. 1683, 


C H 


E, L. 


To 


To Mr. CREECH on his Tranſlation of Lucretias 
to Engliſh Verſe. 


ve w—_ 
ro 


Here's ſcarce a Paultry Damber in the Town, 
(So much like Apes we doat 0n what”s our own ) 
But will pretend t' expreſs the Air, and Grace 
Of each great Monarch, and Admired Face. 

See how the dull negletted T rifles lie, 

And ſcarce can gain a glance from paſſers by : A 
Unleſs we reckon the unthinking Fry 4 
Who glare in Shoals at gawady drapery ; ; 
But when with charming Stroaks and Powerful lines 

Some curious Titian the great work deſigns ;, 

The lively figures all our Paſſions move, 

eAnd as if Real, we obey, and love : 

The Enviows, pleas d on force, here gazing ſtands 
Whilſt all true Artiſts wondering clap their Hands : 
Each Novice may the likeneſs groſly bit, | 
He only Paints with Genius and with Wit, =. 
That fmds, or makes all Beautiful that ſit 
N09 Scar, or Faults of Nature do appear, 

Yet ſomething that reſembles them us there, 

Strangely by wondrous Art made t2mpting fair. 

Such us thy Genizs, Creech, ſuch 1 thy Art, 

We have Lucretius like tn every Part, 

Ter no decays of Age, no roughneſs ſhown, 

Tis Maſterly, and Great, the Beauty's all thy Own. 


a « Aw.  . kk 
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London, 
Feh. 10, 
82, 


ZTo Mr. Cxttch immediately after 


the Second Edition of his LUCRETT?)S, occa- 
ſioned by two of the foregoing Copics. 


. Oing you Right will my own Credit raiſe, 

\D I get my ſclf, but add nit to your Praiſe ; 
' As ſome to Wit, have put in their Pretente, 

From keeping Company with Men of Senſe. 

Tet, Sir, Lelieve me, no ſuch m'an Deſigns 

Drew from my haſty Fen the 'e with leſs Lines. 
+ From Cham the ſharers of y'ur Sacred Flame 
'* Had made their g'nrrous Preſents to your Fame, 
» Their Verſe ſo Noble, and /o brave their Love | 
' All but their Foun/leſs Theme they ſoar d above. | 
, This mate that willing Foo! my iſe alpire 
(7, ho unacqua:inted with an equal Fire, ) 
To Pay the Tribute ſte preſum'd was due 
In common Gratitnde to Them, aud 104. 

Think not, Learn'd Touths, we Iov/d or honour d leſs, 

Becauſe noe here their Sentimeits expreſs ; 


q Or 


Or that poſſeFt of unexhauſted Store, 
Like Indians made Ly vſeleſs Riches Poor, 

We knew not how to prize the Noble Ore. 

We lov'd his Judgment, w? admir d his Heart, 
And knew the endleſs Treaſures of his Wit. 

But they muſt now to deable Value riſe, 

With new Attraltions pleaſe our wondring Eyes, 
Since to their Charms our Town indebted ſtands 
For the ſweet Touches of your Maſter Hands. 
And he may quit thoſe Sums our want did owe, 
So Nobly lent from a Vaſt Fond by Tou. 


my bt = 


=" 


St. Fohns Oxon. T. Hoy. 
Feb. 22. 1683. 
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To Mr. Cxzgecu on his Lucretixs, 


g—y 


Thers, dear Friend, more early m'ght appear 
Thy Pompous Train of Fancy's Robes to bear ; 
They firſt did hear the Trumpet of thy Fame, 
And therefore firſt to theſe thy Triumphs came ; 
I was made Thine, not by Report, or Noiſe ; 
Bat by weigh'd Jud;ment, and deliberate choice: © 
Much 


Much more 1 heard than I could well believe ; 
| * But more 1 ſaw than Fame it ſelf could give 
)* Than een a Friends beſt thought might own ; much 
3 Theſe ſeanty Perſes perfeitly expreſs : (tf 
* 7hyWark, thy Firſt born Work, thy earlier piece 
'Z 4s Carus dear, and lovely as Lucrece : 
| q This een thy Foes admire, but lewdly feign 
'* That Thou art not ſo charming as thy ſtrein : 

' As if but once, by chance thou wert inſpir'd, 
> And thy whole ſelf not muſt to be defir'd : 

- Believe me, Sir, tho little elſe I boaſt 

» My Senſe is not in envious Mazes loft : 
t 4 cannot ſcorn: nay, rather mach admire 

” Fen Cottages to which the Gods retire ; 

E'en filent Oaks, or rough unpoliſh d Wood 
- On which the Deity of Wit hath food : 

But thou'rt not ſo ( tho ſo I once had heard ) 

Im ty thy ſelf, as by thy Perſe, endear'd : 

My Creech as ſmooth as Love, or Wit, or Wine, 

As ſweet as rapturous thoughts, or Joys Divine. 

From all that's weak, or mean, or trivial, free ; 


As Whigs from Senſe, or Faith, or Loyalty: 


Great 


Great as the Proud Mans hopes, or Fools pretence : 
And full of Sacred Art, and ſolid Senſe.: ul 
Witneſs theſe Ears of mine, which Fate would have * 
Deaf to the Foppiſh, Fooliſh, and the Grave; k 
When they their uſual Bars with eaſe remov'd, 
And gladly heard the charming Voice they lov'd: 
But if this Book not perfetly commend, 
Nor Envy ſhews thy worth, nor we thy Friends, 
Then haſt my Creech, and all thy Glories ſhow, g 
Encreaſe thoſe Debts the Learn'd already owe ; ; 
And like bold Scipio daunt the Guilty Bar þ 
Tranſmitting to thy Judges all thy fear : 
And ſay,— My gentle Criticks hold your Peace, 
This Day I've Conquer d [taly and Greece ; 


1 

And you, my Friends accompany my Call _1 

Whilſt Glorious [ aſc 'ud the Starry Cap/tol : p 

| F 

Cambridge, July Jo. Barnes Fellow of © 1 

20th, 1683. Emanuel Colledge, ' - 
Errata. | 


P# I. Line 1, beſt read bleſt. p. 1.1, 10. r. her. p. 29. 1. 28. r. tos. 
P- 38. 1.31. r. nw. p. 59. 1. 25. inſert eaſily. p. 154. 1. 27. re 
theſe. p. 163. 1. 33. r. ſhe. p. 163. 1. 21.r.n. p.178. I. 1. r. what. p. 
211-1. 27. r. payts, Notes P. 20. |, 15.r, half. p. 45. l. 8. r. him, in M. 
Behn's Verſes |. 14. for undiſturb'd read diſturb'd. 


To 


THE FIRST BOOK 


f Ind VENUS, glory of the beſt Abodes, 
7 Parent of Rome, and joy of Men and Gods 
h Delight of All, comfort of Sea and Earth 
*To whoſe kind-powers all Creaturesowe their birth, 

tAt thy approach, Great Goddeſs, ſtreight remove 

*What e're are rough, and enemies to love; 

"The Clouds diſperſe, the Winds do ſwiftly waſt, 

And reverently in Murmurs breath their laſt - 

= The Earth with various Art ( for thy warm powers 

= Thatdull Maſs feels) puts forth their gawdy flowers; 

* For Thee doth ſubtle Luxury prepare 
' The choiceſt ſtores of Earth, of Sea, and Air 
To welcome Thee ſhe comes profuſely dreſs 

With all the Spices of the wanton Eaſt ;, 
To pleaſure Thee Cen lazy Luxury toils, | 
The rougheſt Sea puts on ſmooth looks, and ſmiles ; 

The Well pleas'd Heaven allumes a brighter ray 

' At thy —_— and makes a double day. 
* Whenhirlt the gentle Spring begins t'inſpire 
Melting thoughts, ſoft wiſhes, gay deſire, © 
” And warm Favorins fans the Amorous fire z 
Firſt thro the Birds the Attive flame doth move ; 
Who with their Mates fit down, and ling, and loves 
A They 


her 


Lucretius. Book | 


They gratefully their tuneful voice imploy or 
At thy approach, the Author of their joy. 
Each Beaſt forgets his rage, and entertains Ho! 
A ſofter fury, thro the flowery Plains, Wt 
Thro rapid Streams, thro Woods and ſilent Grow Fo 
With wanton Play they run to meet their Loves. Df 
Whole Nature yields unto your charms : the ways: And 
You lead, ſhe follows, and eagerly obeys. Rec 
Acted by thoſe kind principles You infuſe ; A.cſ 


Each Bird and Beaſt endeavours to produce 
His kind, and the decaying world renews. 
Thee, Natures powerful Ruler, without whom | Th 


Nothing that's lovely, nothing gay can come 


From darkſom Chaos deep and ugly womb ; Th 
Thee, now 1 ſing of Nature, I muſt choole Th 
A Patron to my Verſe, be thou my Muſe ; " Bri 
And make my lines, whilſt I to Memmins write, Th 
Thy choice, thy moſt deſerving Favorite : -O0 
Inſpire my breaſt with an unuſual flame, - Ca 
Sprightly as his Wit, immortal as bzs Fame. ww 
Let Wars tumultuous noiſe and labours ceaſe, q | 
Let Earth and Sea enjoy a ſolid Peace : - Jn 
Peace is thy gift alone: for furious Mars, Ne 
The only Governour and God of Wars, Su! 
Tired with hcat and toil doth oft reſort Nt 
Totaſt the pleaſures of the Paphian Court ; _ N 
Where on thy boſom he ſupinely lies, | 
And greedily drinks Love at both his eyes Re 
Till quite o'recome he ſnatches an eager kiſs, WW 
And haſtily goes on to greater blils. Al 
Then *mid{t his ſtrict embraces claſp thine arms © Al 
Abont his neck, and call forth all thy charms; 7T 
Careſs with all thy ſubtile Arts, become B 
A llatterer, and beg a peace for Rome, 1 


For * 


WPRook I Laucretras. 3 


or midſt rough Wars how can Verſe ſmoothly flow, 
Or *midſt ſuch ſtorms the learned Laurel grow ? 
How can my Memmias have time to read, 
> Who by his Anceſtors fam'd glory led 
& To noble Actions, muſt eſpouſe the Cauſe 
Df his dear Country's Liberties and Laws ? 
And you, my Memmizs, free from other cares, 
Receive right Reaſon's voice with well purg'd cars, 
J.cſt what I write and ſend you for your good, 
Be ſcorn'd and damn'd before well underſtood, 
* [treat of things abſtruſe, the Deity, 
The vaſt and ſteddy motions of the Sky 3 
Theriſe of things, how curious Nature joyns The Sub- 
The various Seed, and in one Maſs combines je#t of the 
- The jarring Principles: what new ſupplies, l Poem. 


Bring Nouriſbment and Strength : how ſheunties 
The Gordian knot, and the poor Compound dies : 
- Of what ſhe makes, to what ſhe breaks the frame, 
- CalPd Seeds or Principles ; tho either name c 
/We uſe promiſcuouſly, the Thing's the ſame. 
* For whatſoever's Divine muſt live in Peace, 
» Jn undiſturb'd and everlaſting Eaſe : 
Not care for Us, from fears and dangers free, 
Sufficient to its own felicity : 
Nought here below, Nought in our power it needs 
Ne're ſmiles at good,ne're frowns at wicked deeds. 
Long time men lay oppreſt with laviſh fear, 
Religion's Tyranny did domineer, 
Which being plac'd in Heaven look'd proudly down, 
And frighted abject ſpirits with her frown. 
At length a mighty oneof Greece began 
Taſſert the natural liberty of Man, 
By ſenſeleſs terrors and vain fancies led 
To ſlavery ; ſtreight the conquer*d Fantoms fled, 
A 2 
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Not the fam'd ſtories of the Deity, 

Not all the Thunder of the threatning Sky 

Could ſtop his rifing Soul ; thro all he paſt 

The ſtronyeſt bounds that powerful Nature caſt; 
His vigorous and active Mind was hurl'd 

Beyond the flaming limits of 3s World 

Into the mjghry Space, and there did ſee 

How things begin, what can, what cannot be | 
How all muſt die, all yield to fatal force, } - 8 


a” 


What ſteddy limits bound their natural courſe 3 
He ſaw all this, and bronght it back to us. 
Wherefore by his ſucceſs our Right we gain, 
Religion 1s or Subject, and we reign. 
If you ſhall ſtart at theſe bold Truths, and fly 
Theſe lines as Maxims of Impiety, 
Conſider, that Religion did, and will 
Contrive, promote, and aCt the greateſt 111. 
By that, Diana's cruel Altar flow*d 
With innocentand Royal Virgins blood. 
unhappy Matd ! with Sacred Ribbands bound, 
( Religions pride,) ard holy Garlands crown'd, 
Tomect an undeſerv'd untimely Fate, 7 
Led by the Grecian Chiefs in Pomp and State z | 
She ſaw her Father by, whoſe Tears did flow 
In ftreams, the only pity he could ſhow : 
She ſaw the crafty Prielt conceal the Knife 
From him, bleſs'd and prepar'd againſt her life ; 
She ſaw her Citizens with weeping eyes 
Unwillingly attend the Sacrifice : 
Then dumb with grief her tears did pity crave, 
ut 'twas beyond her Fathers power to ſave ; 
In vain did Innocence, Youth, and Beauty plead, 
In vain the firſt Fledze of his Nuptial Bed ; 
She fell, e'cn now grown rije for Nuptial joy, 
To 
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To bribe the Gods, and buy a wind for Troy: 
So dy'd the innocent the harmleſs Maid, 


EZ Such Diveliſh Atts Religion could per ſwade ! 
” Butſtill ſome frightful tales, ſome furious threats 
* By Poets form'd, thoſe grave and holy Cheats, 

- May biaſs thee; E'enl could eaſily find 
- A thouſand ſtories to diſtralt thy mind; 
* Invent new fears, whoſe horrid looks ſhould fright, 
* And damp thy thoughts when eager on delight. 


And reaſon good. Burt if it once appear 


* Thatafter death there's neither Hope nor Fear, 


Then men might freely triumph, then diſdain 


-* The Poetstales, and ſcorn their tanted pain : 


But now we muſt ſubmit, ſince pains we fear 
Eternal after Death, we know not where. 


> We know not yet how our Soul is produc'd, 


y mv x Tam 


Wherher by Body born, or elſe infus'd ; 
Whether in Death breath'd our into the Air, 


She doth confus'dly mix and periſh there; 


Or thro valt Shades, and horrid Sileace go 

To vilit Brimſtone-caves, and Pools below, 
Or into Bealts retires... 

As our fam'd Exnins lings, upon whoſe brow 
The firſt and freſheſt Crowns of Laurel grow, 
That ever Learned /taly could ſhow ; 

Tho he in laſting numbers doth cxpreſs 

The ſtately Acheruſran Palaces, 

Which neither Soul nor Body ere invades, 
But certain pale and melancholy ſhades, 

From whence he ſaw old Homer's Gholt ariſe, 


$ 


An Augult Shade, down from whoſe reverend eyes, 


Whillt his learn'd Tongue Natures great ſecrets 


told, 


Whole ſtreams of tears in mighty numbers roll'd. 
- There- 


Therefore I'll ſing, to cure theſe wanton fears, 
Why Sun and Moon mete out the circling Years, 
How Bodies firſt begin ; but chiefly this, 

Whence comes the Soul, and what her nature is : 
What frights her waking thoughts, what cheats her 


eyes, 
When ſleeping or diſeas'd ſhe thinks ſhe ſpies 
Thin Ghoſts in various ſhapes about her bed, 
And ſeems to hear the voices of the Dead. 

I'm ſenſible the Zatin is too poor 
To equal the vaſt rich Grecian 
New matter various Nature ſtill affords, 

And new Conceptions do require new Words : 

Yet for reſpect of You with great delight 

I meet theſe dangers, and I wake all night, 
Labouring fit Numbers and fit Words to find, 

To make Things plain, and to inſtruft your Mind, 
And teach her to direct her curious eye 
Into coy Natures greatelt privacy. 

Theſe Fears, that darkneſs that o'reſpreads our * 
Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe Eternal rules 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into Natures laws. 

Well then, let this as the firſt Rule be laid, 
Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. 

For hence proceeds all our diſtruſt and fear, 
That many things in Earth and Heaven appear, 
W hoſe Cauſes far remote and hidden lie 
Beyond the ken of vulgar Reaſon's eye, 
Therefore aſcrib'd unto the Deity. 

But this once prov'd, it gives an open way 

To Nature's ſecrets,andwe walk in day : 

How things are made, and | how preſerv'd we'll 
Without the trouble of the powers above : (prove *'* 
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If Nothing can be fertile, what Law binds Nothing 
* All Beings ſtill to generate their own kjnds? made out 
> Why do not all things variouſly proceed of Nor hing 


y * From every Thing ? what uſe of ſimilar Seed ? 


mr Ad ai 


: Why do not Birds and Fiſhes riſe from Earth ? 

* And Aden and Trees from Water take their birth ? 
Why do not Herds and Flocks drop down from Air ? 
Wild Creatures and untam'd ſpring every where ? 
The ſame Tree would not riſe from the ſame Root, 
The Cherry would not bluſh in the ſame fruit; 

' Nought fixtand conſtant be, but every year 
Whole Nature change, and All things All things bear, 
For did not proper Seeds on all things wait, 

+ How then could this thing ſtill ariſe from that ? 

But now fince conſtant Natureall things breeds 


:* From Matter fitly joyn'd withproper Seeds, 


4 
" \ << ' 


- Their various ſhapes, their different Properties, 
Is the plain cauſe why All from All can't riſe. 
Beſides, why is ripe Corn in Summer found ? 
Why not bald Winter with'freſh Roſes Crown'd ? 
+ Why not his Cups o reflow with new-preſs'd Wine, 
- But ſweaty Autumnonly treads the Vine ? 
© But becauſe Seeds to vital union caſt 
Springand appear but whilſt the Seaſons laſt; (bear, 
- Whilſt Mother Earth hath warmth and ſtrength to 
> And can ſafely truſt her Infant-fruits tothe mild Air. 
= Things madeof _ would at once appear, 
» Atany time and quarter of the year ; 
Since there's no Seed whoſe nature might remit, 
- And check theirgrowthuntill the Seaſon's fit. 
Beſide, no need of time for things to grow, 
For that would be a meaſure een too flow ; 
- But in one inſtant, if from Nought began, 
* A Shrub might bea Tree, a Boy a Man, 
But 
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But this is falſe ; each mean Obſcrver ſees 
Things grow from certain Seeds by juſt degrees, {| 
And growing keep their kind; and hence we know © 
Thar Things from proper Matter riſe, and grow 6 
By proper Matter fed, and nouriſh'd too. 
Again z the Earth puts forth no gawdy flowers, 
Unleſs impregnated with timely ſhowers 
And living Creatures too, that ſcarce receive 
Supplies of food, nor can beget, nor live. 
Wherefore 'tis better to conclude there are ; 
Many firſt commos Bodies every where, ( poſe, 
Which joyn'd, as Letters Words, do Things com- 
Than that from Nothing any Thing aroſe. 
Beſides, why doth weak Nature make ſuch ſmall, 
Such puny Things for Men ? Why not fo tall, 
1 hat whilſt they wade thro Seas and ſwelling Tides, 
Tl aſpiring waves ſhould hardly reach their ſides ? 
Why not 1o ſtrong, that they with eaſe might tear ® 
"The hardeſt Rocks, and throw them thro the Air ? © 
Why cannot ſhe preſervethem in their prime, 
Above the power of devouring Time ? 
Why wanton Childhood ends in Youthful rage, 
And Youth falls ſwiftly into doting Age? 
But becanſe Things on certain Seeds depend 
For their Beginning, Continuance, and End. 
Therefore unfruittul Norhing nothing breeds, 
Since Allthings owe their lite to proper Seeds. 
Beſides, Experience tells us, that wild Roots, 
Petter'd by Art and Soil, bear noble Fruits : 
Whence we conclude, that Seeds of Bodies lie , 
Ig Earth's cold womb, which ſet at liberty | 
By breaking of theclods in which they lurk, 
Spring briskly up and do their proper work. 
For were there.none, tho we no help afford, 
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© Things would be better'd of their own accord. 


* Belides, as Nothing Natures power creates . 

Y , Pt z No Anny 

- Sa Death dillolves, but not annihilates : hilation. 
For could the Subſtances of Bodies die, 


They preſently would vaniſh from our eye 
: And without force diſlolving perith all, 
' And flently into their Nothing fall : 
* But now ſince Things from Seeds eternal riſe, 
; Their parts well joyn'd and fitted, Nothing dies, > 
- Unleſs ſome force break off the nataral ties. 
3, Belides, if o'er whatever years prevail, 
-- Should wholly periſh, and its Matter fail, 
How could the Powers of all-kind Venus breed 
z * A conſtant race of Animals to ſucceed ? 
-> Or how the Earth eternally ſupply 
' - With proper food cach their neceſſity ? 
* How could the Springs and Rivers run ſo far, 
* And filla Sea ? How the Air feed each Star ? 
> For whatſoce're could into Nothing waſt, 
That infinite ſpace of Time alrcady paſt 
Had quite confum'd — 
Burt if thoſe Bodies which compoſe this 47 2 


* * 


Could for ſo many Ages paſt endure, 
They are Immortal, and from Death ſecure, | 
E And therefore cannot into Nothing fall. >, 
| Again, the ſame force every thang would break, 
Were not the #946» made more ſtrong or weak 
' By thezmrmortal Seeds; nay, more than that, 
One ſozgle rouch would be the ſtroke of Fate : 
For things, where no eternal Sceds are found, 
Would ſtreight diſſolve, and dic with a»y wound : ' 
Bur ſince the Seed's eternal, and the frame | 
Of Bodics and their union not the ſame, 
Things may ſecure and fiee from danger ſtand, 
B 
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1atil fome force, driven'by an envious hand, 
Porportion'd tothe rexture, breaks the band : 4 
i bus Death dillolves alone, ſhe breaks the chain, ** 
And ſcatters Things totheir firſt Seeds again. T] 
Laſtly, when Father ether kindly pours wv 
c:n fertile Mother Earth his ſeminal ſkowers, 
"They ſeem to periſh there; but ſtreight new juice 7 y 
Ferment, and various Herbs and Trees produce, 2T} 
\\ hoſe trunks grow ſtrong, and ſpreading brancs 25y 


ZHOT 


1100t, 2T| 

Look freſh and green, and hend beneath their fruit® a 
Theſe nouriſhment to Man and Beaſt do prove, N 
cence our Towns fill with Youth, with Birds ead jt 
Grove, R 

\Vho {it and ſing, and in a numerous fhrong 'It 
\U1::new fledg'd wings clap and applaud their ſong: * 5, 
T h<!e fat-our Cattle, which diſtended lie V 


n {crtile banks, their {prightful young ones by 7 A 


( 
Revelling on milk, which their ſwolPn Udders yield; © 1x 
Grow ray and brisk, and wanton o're the field : & 


Ard tl:erciorc Bodies cannot fall to Nought, A 
Sincc 0ze thing ſtill is from another brought 5 
By provident Narzre ; who lets Nething rile, F. 


And Be, unleis from ſomething elſe that dies. 
Now lince we have by various reaſons taught, ' } 


That Nothing riſes from, or tallsto Nought, = \ 
|.c!t you diſlent, becauſe theſe Seeds mult lie ; 
Beyond the ken c'en of the ſharpeſt eye ; E 


7, *ho Know, there are Bodies which no eye can ſee, 


Put yet from their effects muſt grant to Be. 

For firit the Winc's diſturb the Seas and tear 

Fig ftouteſt Ships,. and chaſe Clouds thro the Air: | 

Sometimes throhumble Plains their violent -courſe 

They rake and bear down Trees with mighty force: 
SO | 
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Sometimes they riſe ſo high, their ſtren2th ſo great, 
With furious ſtorms they lofty Mountains beat, 
And tear their Woods.--- 
Theſe muſt be Bodies, tho unſcen they be, 
Which thus diſturb Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea ; 
Which hardeſt Oaks and Rocks, and all things tear, 
*  ZAnd ſnatch them up in whirlings thro the Air : 
ZThey all ruſh on as headlong Rivers flow, 
Wy *Swoln big with falling ſhowers, or melting ſnow z 
' Z Thoſe Rocks and Trees o'return,and weighty Bears, 
It'” And whirl their conquer'd prey in rapid ſtreams : 
No Bridge can check, no force the ſtream controle, 
C Jt grows more wild and fierce,and beats the Mole : 
Ruine and Noiſe attend where e'reit flows, 
: It rowls great Stones,and breaks what dare oppoſe : 
' - So ruſh the blaſts of Wind, which like a flood, 
= Which way ſoc'rethey tend,drive Rocks and Wood, 
> AndAll before them ; ſometimes upwards bear 
In rapid turns, and whirl them in the Air: 
'Tis certain then, theſe Wizds that rudely fight, 
Are Bodies, tho too ſubtle for our ſight ; 
Since they do work as ſtrong,as furious grow 
- &s violent Streams, which all grant Boajes, do. 
Thoſe numerous Odours too,whoſe Smells delight 
And pleaſe the Noſe, are all too thin for ſight, 
We view not Heat, nor ſharpeſt Colds, which wound 
The tender Nerves, nor can we ſee a Sound, 
+ Yet theſeare Bodies, for they move the ſenſe, 
And ſtraight ſweet pleaſures, or quick pains com- 
mence z 
They ſhake the Nerves : Now whatſoe're doth touch, 
Or can be rouch'd, that muſt be granted ſuch. 
Beſides, freſh Cloths expanded near the Main 
Grow wet, the ſame by th* Sun are dry'd again: 
B 2 Yst 
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Yet what Eye ſaw when firſt the Moiſture fate, Zut 
Or when it roſe, and fled before the heat ? Be 
Therefore we mult conclude the drops t have been 
Diſſoly'd to parts, too ſubtle to be ſeen. ' But 
Belides, 'tis certain, every circling year, Wi 
TheRings which grace the hands diminiſh there : WI 
Drops hollow Stones;and whilſt we plough, the Shar But 
Grows leſs ; the Streets by often treading wear. 'Ne 


The brazen Statues that our Gates adorn, W | 
Shew their right hands diminiſhed and worn = * 
By th' touch of thoſe that viſit or paſs by. Ye 
'Tis certain from all theſe ſome parts niuft fly, Fo 
But when thoſe Bodies part, or what they be, Tl 
Envious Nature denies the power to ſec. - Jul 

Laſtly none, not the ſharpeſt Eye e're ſees TI 
What parts to make things grow by juſt degrees © T 
Nature doth add, nor what ſhe takes away, > Be 
When Age ſteals ſoftly on, and Things decay =D 
Nor what the Salt, to ſet the waters free, = Sc 
Frets from the Rocks, and beats into the Sea: A 
'Tis certain then that much which Nature does, 'T 


She works by Bodies undiſcern'd by us. 1 

| Yet Boazes do not fill up every place : 

-i2 For beſidesthoſe there is an Empty Space, \ 

AVoid ; This known, this Notion fram'd aright s F 

Will bring to my diſcourſe new ſtrength and light, © Þ 

And teach you plaineſt methods to difcry E 

Thegreateſt ſecrets of Philoſophy. ] 
A Void is ſpace intangible: Thus prov'd. 

For were therenone, no Body could be mov'd ; | 

Becauſe where e're the preſſing motion goes, 

It ſtill muſt meet with ſtops, ſtill meet with foes, ; 

*Tis natural to Bodies to oppoſe. 

50 that to move would be in yaintotry, 


But | 


| 
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ut all would fixt, ſtubborn, and moveleſs lie; 
®Becauſe no yicking Body could be found 
"Which firſt ſhould move;and give the other ground. 
"But every one now ſees that things do move 
With various turns in Earth and Heaven above; 
Which, were no Yo1id, not only we'd not ſen, 


 ;Butth' Bodies too themſelves had never been : 


#1 
3 


Nere generated, for Matter all ſides _ 
*With other matter would for ever reſt. 
Thofree from Pores, and Solid Things appear, 
Yet many Reaſons prove them to be Rare : 


- Fordrops diſtill, and ſubtle moiſture creeps 


Thro hardeſt Rocks, and every Marble weeps : 
' Juice drawn from food unto the Head doth climb, 


> Then falls to th' feet, and viſits every limb : 


* Trees grow and at due ſcaſons yield their fruit, ' 
* Becauſe the Juice drawn by the labouring root & 


4 Doth riſe th Trunk, and thro the branches ſhoot : 


Sounds paſs thro well clos'd rooms and hardeſt ſtones, 
And rigorous Winter's froſts affeft our bones. 
+ This could not be, were there no empty ſpace, 


- Thro which theſe Moveables might freely paſs. 


- 
£ Ws 


Beſides, why havenot Bodies equal weight 
With thoſe whoſe figure is but juft as great ? 


j Fordid as many equal Bodies frame 


Both Wool and Lead,their weight would be the ſame z 
For every part of Matter downward tends, 

By Nature heavy, but no Void deſcends : 

Wherefore thole lighter Things of equal ſize 
Doleſs of Matrer, more of Yoid comprize z 


But by the heavier more of Seeds enjoy'd : 


And theſe convincing Reaſons provea/Void. 
But ſome object, The Floods give Fiſhes way, 
Who cut their pallage thro the yielding Sea, 
Becauſe 
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Becauſe they leave a ſpace where e're they go, 
To which the yielding waters circling flow ; 
And hence by an Analogy they prove, 
That tho the world was fat, yet things may moves 
But this is weak 
For how could Fiſhes ply their natural Oars, 
How cut the Sea, and vilit diſtant ſhores. 
Unleſs the waves gave way ? how thoſe divide, 
Except the Fiſh firſt part the yielding Tide ? 
Well then,fight ſenſe, deny what that will prove, 
Diſcard all motion, and the power to ſhove ; 
Or grant aYoid, whence things begin to move. 
Let two broad bodies meet and part agen, 
The Air muſt fill the ſpace that's left between ; 
Yettho ſuppos'd it flies as ſwift as thought, 
E'en common ſenſe denies it can be brought 
O're all at once ; theneareſt firſt poſleſt, 
And thence cis hurried on, and fills the reſt, k 
But now ſhould ſome _ theſe Marbles part, 
Made firm by Nature, and polite by Arr, : 
Becauſe the Air's condens'd ; they erre: 'tis plain 
That a wide Void is made, and fild again : 
Nor can the Air condens'd be thus imploy'd, 
Or if it could, yet not without a Void 
Eould all the parts contraCt to ſhorter ſpace, þ'» 
And becombin'd with a more cloſe imbrace : Fs 
Thus tho you cavil, yet at laſt o'recome, 
You mult ignobly grant a Yacumn, 
Nor aretheſe all, ten thouſand Reaſons more 
Clear, firm, convincing, yet ne're heard hefore, 
Might be produc'd : but theſe ( my Curious youth ) 
Will guide thy ſearching mind to farther truth : | 
For as Hounds once in trace do beat about, | 


| | 


Purſue the ſcent, and find the Covyerts out ; [- 
So } 
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That Bodies are, we all from ſenſe receive, 


> 


So you, my Memmins, may from one thing known 


*® To hidden Truths ſucceſsfully go on ; 
- Purſue coy Truth with ap unerring ſenſe 


Into her cloſe receſs, and force her thence : 
Go bravely on, and in ſuch things as theſe 


' Neredoubt, Vil promiſe Thee deſery'd ſucceſs : 
: And my full ſoul is eager to declare | 
* So many ſecrets, that | juſtly fear, \ 
' Erel ſhall prove but one particular, 
* The Reaſons flow in ſuch anumerous throng, 
* That Age, or haſty Death, will break the Song. 


But to go on Nothin 
This Al conſiſts of Body and of Space, beſides Bo- 
This moves, and that affords the Motion place : - +5 
Whoſe notice if in this we disbelieve, 

On what can reaſon fix, on what rely ? 
What Xule the truth of her deduCtions try $ 


” In greater ſecrets of Philoſophy ? 


Suppoſe no Y014, as former Reaſons prove, 


' No Bodycould enjoy a Place, or move, 


Beſides theſe rwo there is no third degree 
DiſtinCt from both ; nought that hath power to Be. 
For if 'tis Tangible, and hath a Place, 
'Tis Body; 1t Intangible, "tis Space : 
Belides, whatever 5s, a Power mult own, 
Or fit toad, orto be ated on, F 
Or bea Place in which ſuch things are doxe. 
Now Boazes only ſuffer and att, and Place 
Is the peculiar gitt of empry Space : 
Well then, a different Third in vain is ſought, 
And not a 2 diſcover'd by _ or thought, 
For whatloe're may ſeem of more degrees 
Are the Events or ara of thele : —m_ pb ——_ s 
Which pertzes, 


Time; 
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Which to explain ; We call thoſe Properties, Tl 
Which never part except the Subject dies : = Il 
So weight to Srones, ſo moiſture to the Sea, Tl 
So Touch to Body is, and to be free O1 


From Touching is to Void. But Peace, and Wealth, Br 
War, Concord, Slavery, Liberty, and Health, SO 


Whoſe preſence or whoſe abſence nor prevents, + 5t 
Nor brings the Subje&s ruine, are Events. {Ar 

Time of it ſelf is Nothing, but from thought 'T 
Receives its riſe, by labouring fancy wrought Al 
From things conſider'd, whilſt we think on fome _ T 
As preſent, ſome aspaſt, or yer to come. Al 


No Thought can think on Time, that's ſtill confef, 1 
But thinks on Things inmotion, or at reft. = 
Yet whilſt the Sons of Fame their _ employ ©. T 
On Heler's Rape, or mourn the fall of Troy, TI 
Take heed, nor fancy from ſuch tales as theſe ©, N 
That Attionsare, that they ſubſe## confeſs : 1 

Since all thoſe whoſe Events they were, war's rage ( 


Long fince deſtroy'd, or moredevouring Age; 7 So 
For Ation, or what e're from Aftion ſprings, EA 
Is call'd th" Event of Countries or of Things. , 

Laſtly, ſuppoſe no Frame, no Seeds had been {A 


Toadt thele Things, nor Space to att themin » £ 
No gentle fire had warm'd kind Par:s breaſt, | | 
No flames from beauteous Heler's eyes increaſt, *' : 
And kindled deardful war ; no teeming Horſe, ' j 
Brought forth in one ſhort night ſo great a force k 
As ruin'd ſtately Troy: whichplainly ſhow 
That At075 not ſubſiſt, as Bodjes do, | 
Neither as ja, but as Events alone 
Of Places where, and Things by which they're done. 
But farther, Bodies are of different kind, , 
Or Principles, or made of thoſe combin'd : _ be 
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The Principles of Things no force can break, 
® They are 100 /o/id, and all ſtrokes roo weak ; 
* Tho ſuch can hardly be believ'd ; for Voice, 
Or Thunder's ſound, or every louder noiſe, 
Breaks thro our walls, which yet remain entire. 
So Iron glows, and Rocks diſlolve in fire - 
: Strong flames divide the ſtubborn Gold and Braſs, 
2 And to a liquid ſubſtance break the Mals : 
* Thro Silver Heat and Cold; and each diſdains 
= And ſcorns a priſon, tho in precious chains. 
” This Senſe perceives, for hold a Silver Cup, 
- And pour ſome water gently in at trop; ( bands, 
Th impriſon'd Heat or Cold ſtreight break their .. 
: Grow fierce,fly thro,and war, or chill the hands, s 
Theſe inſtances are ſtrong; thele ſeem r'explain, 2 


© Thar Beings an their vaſt extent contain 
-: No perfect Solids: Creatures of the Brain. 
J Butyetattend my 4#/e; ſhe briefly fings, 
= ( Becauſe right Reaſon, and the Frame of Things 
"* Such Seeds require ) attend, ſhe ſweetly ſhows, 
” And proves, that Things from perfeCt Solids roſe. 
' Two ſorts of Beings Reaſon's eye diſcry'd, Dorſet 
 Andprov'd before, their difference vaſtly wide ; _—_ 
- Bodyand Yoid, which never could agree Ka 
q In any one Eflential Property ; 
” For Bedy, as "tis Matter, is from Place 
Diſtintt, and Void from Body, as 'tis Space 
Both thele diſtinct ſubfiſt : and thus ris prov'd 
That Seeds are ſolid, and from Space remov'd. 
But farther on ; ſince Things of Seed compos'd 
Hold Yoid, that Thing by which that Yoid's enclos'd 
Is perfect ſolid, for whatelſe employ'd 
Can hold a Space, or what contain a Void ? 
= Now what can Senſe, what ſearching Reaſon find, 
C To 
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To hold this Void, but ſolid Seeds combin'd ? 
This ſolid Matter mult for ever laſt, C. 
Eternally endure, whilſt Compounds waſte, 
Sogrant no Void, no Spaces unpoſſeſt, 
Then all would /o!;d be, and all at reft. 
And grant no Solids which fill up that Place , 
They do polleſs, all would be Empty Space. 
\Vellthen, Sceds mixt with Yoid compoſe the Whol; 
A's allis empty Space, not All is Full: 
And ſolid Seeds exiſt, which fill their place, 
And make adifference between Full and Space. 
Thelſc, $I prov'd before, no aCtive Flame, 
No ſuttle Cold, can pierce and break their frame, 
Tho cvery Compound yields ; no powerful blow, 
No ſi btle Wedge divide, or break in two. | 
For nothing can be ſtruck, no part deſtroy'd 
By powerful blows, or cleft without a Yoid. 
And thoſe that hold moſt Void,when ſtrokes do preſh, 
Or fubtle wedges enter, yield with eaſe. F 
Now if theſe Sceds are ſolid, they muſt endure 
Etcrnally, from force, from ſtroke ſecure. 
Belides, were Secds not Eternal, — 
All then would riſe from Nonght, and All return 
To Vought, Nothing would be both Womb, and Urn. 
Kit ſince my former Reaſons clearly taught, 
That Nothing riſes from, or ſinks to Nonght ; F 
Thoſe various Things erernal Seeds compole, ; 
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And Death again ditlolves them intothoſe : 
And thence new things were fram'd, new Crea- 
turesroſe ; 
Then Sceds are ſolid, elſe how could they laſt ? 
tow things repair, ſo many Ages palt ? 
\Vhen Narure Things divides, did ſhe go on | 
Dividing (till, and never would have done; | 
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© The Sceds had been ſo ſmall, ſo much refiu'd, 
* That nothing could have grown mature, no " 
combin'd, 
For things are eaſter far diſſolv/d than joyn'd : 
Then Natrre, which thro all thoſe Ages paſt 
Hath broke thoſe Seeds, and ſtill goes on to waſte, 

- Could ſcarce contrive, tho numerous years remain, 

+ Tofit, unite, and joyn them cloſe again. , 
But now *tis plain, by ſtrifteſt reaſon try'd, \ 
That Nature doth not infinitely divide, | 
Since Things are made, and certain years endure, i 
In which they ſpring, grow, and become mature. 

But more : tho Seeds are hard thro all their frame, 71%ence 

? . A Compound may be ſoft; as Water, Flame, Sofeneſs. 

What e're it is, or whence ſoe're it ſprings, 
Becauſe we grant a Void commixt with Things : 
: - Butwere they ſoft, no reaſon could be ſhown, 
= How hardned Jron's fram'd, or harder Stone, 
”> For Nature then would want fit Seeds to work ( , 
upon : 
Then foltg Seeds exiſt, whoſe numerous throng 
Cloſely combin'd,makes Compounds firm and ſtrong. 
But more: ſince Things have time for life and 

> Prefixt, and certain terms are ſet for both : ( growth 

þ- Since bounds are ſet, o'er which they cannot go, 

'> Andlaws ſpeak what they can, and cannot do: 

Nor things are chang'd, for all the Kinds that flie, 
Are cloath'd with plumes of the ſame curious Dye; 
The Matter muſt be firm, the Seeds mult be 
Unchangeable, from alteration free. 

For grant the Seeds may change, we could not know 
What things would be produc'd, or when, or how : 
How great their power would riſe, how far extend, 
How long they'd live, or when their ations end ; 
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Nor ſhould we find the ſame delights purſu'd, L -] 
Nor Parents natures in the Young renew'd. ©An 
Beſides, thoſe parts of Things that utmoſt lie, "T} 
Are ſomething, tho too ſubtle for the eye; Re 
And theſe are Leaſts : they never break the chain, Bu 
And by themſelves ſubfift, nor ever can : O! 
For they are parts, whoſe both Extreams the ſame, 
And ſuch like plac'd in order Bodies frame. ' As 
Since theſe ſubſiſt not in a ſeparate ſtate, Fe 
Their Union muſt be ſtrong, too firm for Fate ; $\, 


And Stroke and Wedge may try their {trength in vain, * Sc 
No forcecan looſe the tye, or break the chain. 
Then Sceds are ſimple Solids, their parts combin'd 
By ſtrongeſt bands; but not of orhers joyn'd. 
Theſe Nature keeps entire, theſe Seeds ſupply 
For future things, repairing thoſe that die. 

Beſides, ſuppoſe no Leaſt, then Seeds refin'd, 
Too ſmall for Senſe, nay ſcarce perceiv'd by Mind, % 
Would ſtill be full, ſtill numerous parts contain, ® 
No End, no Bound, but Infinite the train : | 
And thus the greateſt and the fmalleſt frame 
Would both be equal, and their bounds the ſame 3 
For thothe All be zwfinite, cach ſingle grain 
And ſmalleſt Sceds as numerous parts contain, 
Þut that's abſurd by Reaſon's laws confeſt, 
And therefore Nature muſt admit a Leaſt, F 
Not fram'd of others, which no parts can ſhow, | 
And that is folid, and eternal too. 

Belide, did Nature not reſolve to Leaſt, 
Ber power quiteſpent,her works long ſince had ceaſt: 
Her force all gone, no Beizzgs rais'd anew, 
Nor Things repair'd ; for no Compoſures ſhew 
What Seeds mult have, thole Cath'lick Qualiries, 
Nature's great in(trumints, Weight, Motion, Size. 
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* - Laſtly, grant Nature infinitely divides, 
© and never ceaſes z You mult grant beſides, 
"That ſtill ſome Seeds exiſt, which never broke, 
Remain ſecure, free from the power of ſtroke. 
But 'tis abſurd frail Seeds ſhould bear the rage 
Of ſtrokes unhurt, nor yield to powerful Age. 
|. Thoſe groſly erre, who teach Al! riſe from Fire, 
' As Heraclitus whom vain Greeks admire Aoi 
For dark expreſſion: But the Sober Few, hor. 
' Who ſeek for, and delight.in what is erae, 
1 © Scorn and contemn ; for only fools regard 
* What ſeems obſcure, and intricate, and hard. 
Take that for Truth, whoſe Phraſes ſmooth appear, 
And dancing Periods charm the wanton Ear, 
* For how could Bodies of ſo different frame, 
* So yarious riſe from pure and real Flame ? 
© Nor can you clear the doubt by fond pretence, 
> That Fire is made more rare, or elſe more denſe : 
® This Changes notthe Fire, *tis ſtill the ſame, 
© If Denſe, a ſtrong ; If Rare, a weaker Flame, 
- Yet this is all that can be ſaid. — 
' Whocan believe that Nature's various Pride 
Can ſpring from Flame condens'd, or rarify'd ? 
'Tis true, did Theſe admit an Empty Space, 
> Then Flame made rare might fill a larger place, e 
; Or Denſe, combine with a more ſtrict Embrace : 
'- But ſince ehey think that hard, and Yoid oppole, 
Fearing the difficult, the right they loſe ; 
Nor yet perceive, that baniſh Foid alone, 
All Bodies would be denſe, and All be one 
From which no Seeds could flie, no parts retire, 
As Smoak, and Heat, and vigorous Light from Fire. 
This proves a/oid commixt.— 
But if by any means, however ſtrange, 
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The Flame could periſh, and its parts could change, 

If this could once be done, then all its Heat 7 Fl 
And its whole nature would to Nought retreat z * L 
And therefore Bodies would from Nothing riſe ; 2 
For what is chang'd from what it was, That dies, - 


Bur after change ſome Seeds muſt ſtill remain, F 
Leſt All ſhou'd fink to Nought, and thence retur® 

Now ſince our former Reaſons clearly ſhow (again 1 
Some Seeds, and thoſe of conſtant nature too; X 
Whoſe preſence, abſence, or whoſe different range +: 
Of Order makes the Things themſelves to change z 
Wecertainly conclude, they are not Flame, 

For then 'twould Nought import, what newly came, 
What chang'd its Order, or what did retire, 
Since all would be of the ſame nature, Fire, 

But this 1s my _— : 
Some Seeds exiſt, from whoſe Site, Figure, Size, 
Concuſſion, Order, Motion, Flames arile ; 

And when the Order's chang'd, the parts of Fire 
Their nature loſe, and ſilently expire z- 

The diſunited Bodies flie from thence, 

Not Flame, nor any object of the Senſe. 

But now to think, as Heraclitus tells, 

That A// that is, is Fire, and nothing elſe, | 

'Tisfond, and certainty of Senſe o'rethrows. | 

From which alone that Flame exiſts he knows: 5 
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In this he Credit gives, but fears t' afford 

The like in things as plain 3 and that's abſurd : 

For what can judge, and What our ſearch ſecure, 

Like Senſe, Truth's great Criterion ? What ſo ſure ? 
Beſides, why ſhould We rather Al! diſclaim, 

Reject Allelſe, and fancy only Flame, 

Than Fire deny, and all things elſe receive, 

Both which "tis equal madnels to believe ? = q 
| We | 
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1 Well theft, all thoſe that teach, Things took their 
%& From ſimple Fire, or Water, Air, or Earth, (birth 
® Lie under palpable miſtakes 3 and Thoſe 
That teach from doubled Elements they roſe, 
As Air and Fire, as Earth and Water joyr'd ; 
Or all four, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, combin'd. 
Thus ſung Empedocles — 
"12 Infruitful Sicily, whoſe crooked ſides 2 
7 The Jonian waſhes with impetuous Tides, 
© And a ſmall Frith from Jraly divides, 
” Here Scyllaraves, and fierce Charybjs roars, 
* Beating with boiſterous waves the trembling ſhores z 
Here preſt Enceladus with mighty loads, 
- Vomits revenge in Flames againſt the Gods ; 
- Thro X2nd's jaws he impudently threats, 
And thundring Heaven with equal thunder beats : 
> This ſe, who with ſuch wondrous ſights as theſe 
'Z Dothcall forth Trav'lers, and the Curious pleaſe ; 
* Is rich with men and fruit, hath rarely ſhown 
* A thing more glorious thanthis ſingle One. 
# His Verſe compos'd of Nature's works declare 
” His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare 
Wis Judgment deep and ſound, whence ſome began, 
And juſtly too, to think him more than Man. 
Yet He, with all the meaner Others nam'd, 
Tho for ſome rare Inventions juſtly fam'd, 
( Which they have left as Oracles, more ſure 
- Thanfromthe Tripod ſpoke, and1eſs obſcure 
* Than thoſethe Ancients fromthe Pythia heard) 
Ith' Principles of Things have greatly err'd. 
That things may move, or may be ſoft, or rare 
Without a Yozd, as Water, Flame, or Air, 
They all affirm ; that Narwre never reſts 
In breaking Bodjes, and admits no Leafts ; 
Whaa 
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When yet we ſee that part that topmoſt lies 

Is th' Leaſt that is preſented to our eyes ; 

From whence that That's a Leaſt we may conclude! 

Which Utmoſt is, too little to be view'd; 
fides, their Seeds are ſoft, which can be born, 

Anddie ; then al! would riſe, and all return | 

To Nought ; Nothing would be both Womb and J 

Urn. 

Beſide, ſince they are Cortraries, and at jars 

Amonegit themſelves, engag'd in Civil Wars, 
. They periſh when they zneer, or ſcatter'd waſte 
As wind, and ſhowers, crofs'd by an adverſe blaſt, 

Laſtly, if from four Elements All this roſe, 
And All again by Death diſlolv'd to thoſe ; 

What reaſon we ſhould rather fondly deem 
Thoſe Principles of Things, than Things of them ? 
For they alternately are chang'd, and ſhow 
Eachother's figure, and their nature too. 

But if you think that Earth is joyn'd with Fire, 
With Water, Air, their Natore ſtill enrere, 
Nothing could firſt be made, or made increaſt ; 

Nor Tree, nor Man, nor tender Fruit, nor Bealt ; 
For each Component in the various Maſs 

Would keep its nature, and be what it was : 

And we ſhould view confus'dly joyn'd and fixt 
Thin Air with Earth, and Fire with Water mixt. 
But Principles of Things muſt be unknown, 

Of Nature undiſcern'd ; leſt any One 

Riſing above the OtheF®ſhou'd appear, 

And (hew that Things not truly Compounds are. 

Beſide, they all theſe Four from Heaven derive, 
And firſt, that Flame is turn'd to Air, believe; 
Thence Water, and thence Earth, and fo retire | 
From Earth to Water, thence to Air and Fire: . | 

Their 
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Their change ne're ceaſeth,but about they're driven, 
From Heaven to Earth,from Earth again to Heaven: 

® But Seed can never my 4 their natural ſtate, 

” They muſt endure free fromthe Power of Fate, 

© Leſt al khould fink to Nought, and thence ariſe ; 

© For what is chang'd from what it was, That dies. 

JI Now fince theſe fowr can die, fince theſe can fail, 

Of other Seeds, o're which no ſtroaks prevail, 
They muſt be fram'd, leaſt a/! ſhould riſe, and a/ 
return 
Z To Nought, and Nothing be both Womb and Urn: 
® Then rather grant Seeols ſuch, that did they frame 
= A ſingle Body, as, for i.nſtance, Flame 
® Yet take away or ad'd ſome new to thoſe, 
® Their Site or Motio achang'd would Air compoſe: 

T And ſoof other thiv.gs. — 

> Butyou'llobjeCt and ſay; 'tis manifeſt Objetion, 

From Earth riſe T rees, are nouriſh'd,and increaſt ; 

And if the Seaſons prove not kind and good, 

Moiſture and ſoal:ing Showers corrupt the wood :; 

' Anddid not Phebas ſhed enlivening heat, 

* NoFruit or Beaſts: could grow,look fair and great : 

” And We, unleſs upheld by meats, ſhould die, 

Swallow'd by treac herous Mortality ; 

Life loos'd from Nerves and Bones long ſince had fled, 

And left the waſted Carcaſs pale and dead: 

For We from certain things our ſtrengthreceive, 

And other things from vertain others live : 

For various common Frinciples are fixt 

In every thing, and all confus'd and mixt ; 

And therefore Nature knows no grneral good, 

But different things muſt havetheir different food: 

And thus it matcersto the grand <lefign, 

How, or with what, the various Saeds combine, 
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What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, Gi 
Whar Motion give, and what receive again. Hh 
For the ſame Seeds compoſe both Earth and Seas, n 
'The Sun and Moon, and Animals, and Trees, 
Bur their contexture, or their motion diſagrees. 
So in my Verſe are Letters common found v4 
To many words unlike in ſenſe and ſound 1 
SuUCh great variety bare Change affords } 
Of order i'th' few Elements of Words, 
- ow lince Thing's Seeds are more, from thoſe maj? 
Mcre ditferent ſhapes, and more varieties. (rit 
Now let's examin with a curious eye | 


Anaxagoras his Philoſophy, 

By copious Greece term'd Homeo, mery : 

For which our Latin Language, poor in words, 
Not one expreſlive ſingle voice affords : 

Yet by an eaſie ſhort Periphraſes of 
We p/'ainly can diſcover whar it is. : 
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Fer this it means: That Bones of minute Bones, 

That Fleſh of Fleſh, and Stones of little Stones, 
Thar Nerves takeother little Nerves for food, i 
That Blood is made of little drops of Blood ; bo 
"That Gold from parts of the ſame: nature roſe, : 
That Earths do Earth, Fires Fire,Airs Air compo, 
And ſo in all things elſe alike to thoſe. 

But Ee admits ro Void, He grants no Leaft, | 

' 


' 


And therefore errs inthat with all the Ref. 
Belides, too weak, too feeble Secds he choſe, 

If they arc like the Bodiesthey compole, 

And liable todeath as well as thoſe : 

For which of all theſe Beings could endure 

The violent jaws of Death, from Death ſecure ? 

Could Fire, could Air, could Water, Blood, or Bone ? | 

\Which of all Theſe? In my opinion none : 
, Since * 
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Since All would be as liable to die, 

# Subje&tto powerful Mortality, d 

2” As thoſe which force deſtroys before our eye. 

But former Arguments have clearly taughr, 

- That Things nor periſn to, nor riſe from Nought. 

"; Beſides; fince by onhr meat our bodies grow, 

Z Arenourilh'd and encreas'd, we plainly know 

' That Bones, and Blood, and. Veins, and Nerves arc | 
; * Of parts diſſimilar, in Order laid : ( made 


But if the Meat: in perfeCt form contains 
' Small parts of Nerves, of Blood, of Bones, and Veins, 
* Then Meat and Drink would in themſelves preſerve 
* Diſimilar arts, as Blood, Bone, Vein, and Nerve. 
* Beſides, ifallthoſe Things that ſpring from Farti, 
* Beforethey roſe, before they ſhew'd their birth, 
” Lay hid within; the Clods muſt needs comprize 
>> As proper Parts theſe various Things that riſe. 
. Now change the ſubjeCt,keep the terms the ſame: 

In Wood, if Smoke lies hid, if Sparks, and Flame, | 
> It muſt conſiſt of parts of different frame. 
| But there's alittle ſhifr, a ſlight excuſe, 
Which Anaxagoras his Scholars uſe. 

Thoſuch lie mixt in Al, that part alone 


' Appears, that only tothe ſenſe is ſhown, = rom, 
> Which in the compoſition doth comprize ſiwers. 
| The greateſt part, and on the ſurface lies. ; 

But this is falſe ; or thro the weighty Mill, 


From broken Corn would bloody drops diſtil, 
Or ſome ſuch parts as in our bodzes grow ; 
From herbs and flowers a milky juice would floy ; 
In broken clodseach ſearching eye might ſee 
Some lurking ſcatter'd herb, or leaf, or tree; 
Andin cleft wood, and broken ſticks admire 
-- pMmoak; aſhes, flame, and little ſparks of fire: 
| D 2 But 
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But fince on ſtrilteſt ſearch no Parts appear, 
We mult not fondly fancy. they are there z 
That Bodies are compos'd of ſuch combin'd, 
But Common Seeds in various order joyn'd. 

But you will anſwer thus : *Tis often known 
T hat ſtately Trees on lofty Mountains grown, 
When beaten by a furious Southern blaſt, _ 
Grow war, and hor, and ſo take Fire at laſt. 
All this we grant —— | 
Yet there's no attual fire, but Seeds of Heat, 
Which daſht together all this flame beget ; 
For if i'th* wood ſuch a&sal flame was held, 
How could it for one moment be canceal'd ? 
It ſtreight would ſhew its mighty farce, and burn, 
And Shrubs, and Trees, and all to aſhes turn. 

And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd 
Or how, or what Poſition they maintain, 
Wheat Motion give, and what receive again : 
And that the Seeds remaining ſtill the ſame, 
Their order chang'd, of Wood are turn'd to Flame, | 
Juſt as the Lerrers little change affords 
Ignis and Lignum, two quite different words. 

Beſides, if you ſuppoſe no frame would ſpring, 
Unleſs the Principles were like the Thing, 
The ſame in Nature, Seeds are loſt ; for then 
Some Seeds would laugh, and weep, and laugh agen: 
With violent Grin diſtort their little face, 
And preſently drop briny tears apace. 

Now what remains obſerve, diſtintly mark, 
] know *tis hard, *tis intricate, and dark, 
Yet powerful hope of Praiſe ſtill ſpurs me on, 
[I'm eager, and 'tis time that I were gone, ) 
Li, I rifing feel Poetick, heats, 

And 
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nd now inſpir'd trace o're the Muſes feats 
Untrodden yet; *tis ſweet to viſit firſt 
\F — Virgin ſtreams, and quench wy 
\ 32 enir 
\ ?Tis fweettocrop freſh flowers, and get a Crown 
-For new and rare Inventions of my Own ; 
:2So Noble, Great, and Generous the Deſign, + 
'Z That none of all the Mighty Tuneful Nize : iS 
=> Shall grace a Head with i like ro Mine. d 
2 For firſt I teach Great Thovgs in Lofty ſtrains, 
® And looſe menfrom Retigioz's grievous chains. 
© Next, tho my Subjet's dark, my Verſeis woe] 
© And ſweer, with fancy flowing every where : 
© And this defignd. For as Phyſicians uſe * ' 
= In giving Children draughts-of Bitter juice, - 
” To makethem take it, tinge the cup with beet, 
+ Tocheatthe lip: this firſt they. eoyer meet, ' * 
> And thendrink on, and taberhobicncr draught, | 
* And ſo are harmleſly deceiv/d, not canght : 
: For by this cheat they get their health, -their cafe, 
L + Their vigour, ſtrength, and baffle the Diſeaſe; 
= So ſince our Methods of Philoſophy 
'* Seem harſhtoſome, fince moſt our Maximsflie, 
-> I thought it was the fitteſt way to dreſs & 
Theſe rigid Principles in pleaſing Verſe, 
* With fancy ſweetning them; to > bribe thy wind 
Toread my Books, and lead it on to find 
The Nature of the World, the Riſe of Thing, 
And what vaſt profit to, *that knowledge brings. 
Now ſince my former various Reaſons ſhow 
That Seeds are ſolid, and eternal too, 
Ler's next enquire, af ifinire or no: 
{ Likewiſeif Yojdand Space do ſomewhere end,! 
Or without bounds to immenſity extend, 
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The All is The All isevery way immenſly wide, 
infinite. Or elſe it would have Bounds on every fide. 
Now what can be a Bound, but that. which lies 
Beyond the Body, whoſe Extream it is? .. 
That Nought's beyond the All, e'en common ſenſe 
Declares, therefore the Al! muſt be immenſe : 
Thus ſtand on any quarter of the Space, - 
That's nothing, 'tis immenſe from every place. 
But grant it finite —— 
Suppoſe a man on the extreameſt part, 
Suppoſe him ſtand, and ſtrive to throw a Dart: 
The Dare would forward fly, or hindred ſtay, 
Chooſe which you will, the Reaſon's good each way, 
And firm : For if ſome farther Space admit, + .. 
Or ſome reſ{ance;ſtops its haſty flight, 
That's nat the End ; ſo place the utmoſt part 
Wheree're you will, I'll follow with the Dart: 
And by this ſingle Argument deface 
C For ſtill the Y0i4 will give a further place ) ; 
Thoſe feign'd Extreams and Bounds, yeu fix to 
Againj— (Space, 
Suppoſe the All had Bounds, ſuppoſe an End, 
Then Boazes which by nature muſt deſcend, 
And from Eternity purſu'd the race, 
Had long ere this time reacht the loweſt place : 
Whence nothing could indecent order riſe, 
There could not bea glittering Sun or Skies 
For all the Seeds muſt lie confus'dly mixt 
In a vaſt Chaos, immoveable, and fixt, 
But now the Seeds ſtill -nove, becauſe the Space 
Is boundleſs, and admits no loweſt place ; 
_ End, which heavy Seeds by Nature preſt | 
ight ſeek below, and ſettle there andreſt : | 
Now all from parts of Matter moy'd ariſc, | 
"Ba | Which | 
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Which the vaſt aſs eternally ſupplies. 
- But laſtly, Things to Things ſtil] Bounds appear 
* $0 Air to lofty Hills, and Hits to Air, 
"So Earth the Seas, and Seas the Earth controle, 
> / © But there is Nothing that can bound the Whole, 
' Wherefore 'tis ſuch, that did ſwift Lightning flis 
2 Throthe vaſt Space to all Eternity, 
* Noutmoſt part, no End would e're be found, 

-* So vaſtly wide it is, and without bound. 

> Again, Nature's eternal Laws provide, 
© That the vaſt Al ſhould be immenſly wide, 
* Boundleſs, and infinite, becauſe they place 
Bodyas bound to Yoid, to Body Space, 
By mutual bounding making both #-menſe. 
For did they not each other bound, but One 
Were i»finite: for inſtance, Space alone, 
Nor man, nor Earth, nor Heaven, nor could the Sea, 
Nor bodies of the Gods one moment be ; 
For Seeds of Things, their Union all deſtroy'd, 
Would fly diſlolv'd and ſcatter'd thro the Yojd, 
* Or rather into Things had ſcarce combin'd, 
* Becauſe once parted they had never joyn'd ; 
=” For ſure unthinkjng Seeds did ne're diſpoſe 
* Themſelves by counſel, nor their order choſe, 
+ Norany compacts made how each ſhould move, 
But from Eternal thro the YVacwwm ſtrove, 
' Variouſly mov*d andturn'd ; until at laſt 
Moſt forts of Motion and of Union paſt, 
By chance to that convenient order hurl'd, 
Which frames the Beings that compoſe the World : 
And theſe ſame Seeds now orderly maintain'd 
In thoſe convenient motions they have gain'd, 
Is a ſufficient cauſe why fertile Earth 
By Sun-beawsquickned gives new fruits their birth : 
Why 
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Why Rivers ſtill the Deep ſapply, 
Why Beaſts increaſe, why hp tc e'redie; 
Which could not be, unleſs fupplics-ſtill came . 
From the vaſt Mafs, and. t the fnking frame, © O 
As Beaſts depriv'd of Things maſt die, 
As ſoon as Matrer fails of juſt ſupply. 
Nor can eternal frokes preſerve the Whole, 
Sometimes they may the haſty flight controle 
Of ſome ſmall part, till others come and joyn, 
And taking hold, into one Maſs combine ; 
But oftentimes they muſt rebound, and then 
The Principles of Things may break the chain, 
And get their former liberty again. 
Nay that #heſe ſtrokes might be, this laſting fight, 
The Maſs of Matter muſt be infinite : H 
*Tis certain then that there mult come ſupply 
From the vaſt Mals, repairing Things that die. | 
Bodies *d But ſcorn their dreams who fondly can believe, | 
not ſtrive And teach, that all things tothe middle ſtrive, 
ro | And by that natural preſſbre this whole frame 
Middle, Might be maintain'd, its order ſtill the ſame, 
Without external _— high and low 
Would always be as firmly joyn'das now. b 
And their own ſite, their different place poſſeſs, ® 
Since All unto one common Center preſs, | 
Antipodes. They farther teach, that ponderous weights below 
Unto their reſting places upwards go ; 
And as our ſhadows in ſmooth ſtreams appear, 
So feet to feet ſome Animals walk there 
Yer can no ſooner fall intorhoſe Skies 
That lie beneath, than We to Heaven can riſe : 
When Phebas climbs their Eaſt, the feeble light 
Of Stars peeps forth, and beautifies ow Night. 
But this ridiculous Dream, this fancy ſprings 
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From dark, [gnorance ith* Prizciples of Things, 
e: # For ſincetheFod is infinite, the Space 
Immenſe, how- can there be a middle place? 

, © Or grant there were, —— | 
- Yer why not Bages end their tedious race, : | 

* And ſtop, as well in any other place | Caen 
© As there? For every part of Emprty-Space 
% Of Midſt, or not, muit equally allow 
© To ponderous Movers calic pallage thro : 
® For there's no place, to which by Nature preſt 
& Sceds loſe their force of weight, and freely reit : 
= Nor empty Space can prop the Seeds, nor ſtay 
& Their motion, "725 its nature 10 give way ; 
EF Leſt Heaven dillolv'd, like ſwiftelt flames ſhould ly 
= Thro the vaſt Space, the Fabrick of the Sky 
= Contus'dly falling lower Buildings meet, 
= The fazthleſs Earth forſake our trembling feet, 
* And all the Things in Heaven and Earth deſtroy'd, 
Confus'dly ſcatter thro the boundleſs /0;d, 1 
And in ore moment every thing deface 
| But wnſeen Atoms, and valt empty Space : 
' For whereſoe re the Fabrick doth begin 
* To fail, there greedy Death will enter in, 
© Andthrothe ruinous breach t' c violent courſe 
{ Ofrapid Matter ruſh with mighty torce. * 
# Belides, they grant not all, but only Thoſe 
= Which heavy Water, and dull Exrth compole, 
* Strive to the Center, but that 7 roretire 
Endeavouring trom it, as light Air and Fire : 
Whence Srars, thoſe feeble Ornaments ot Night, 
Are nouriſh*d, and gay Fhebus ficrcer light : 
Becauſe the Flame which from the 2 aft retires, 
When got on high, combines its ſcatter'd fires. 

How Beaſts get graſs, how leaves on branches bud, 

E if 
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If Earthy parts roſe not, and gave them food ? 
In Bodies then there lies no fond deſire _ 


Toſeek the Midſt, which keeps this Frame entire,” _ 


I'l] lead Thee farther on, and clearly ſhow 

The Pride of Nature and Philoſophy, 

Her greateſt Works, and pleaſe thy Curious eye : 

The walk is pleaſant, 'tis ancaſie way, 

All bright and clear, for Things do Things betray | 

By mutual light; and We from one Thing ——_ j 
To hidden Truths ſucceſsfully go on. Ll 


This known, 'tis no uneaſie task to know ; ; ] 
! 
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The End of the Firſt Book. 
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And view another's danger, ſafe at Land: 

Not "cauſe he's troubled,bur 'ris ſweet to ſee 
Thoſe Cares and Fears,from which our ſelves are free: 
'Tis allo pleaſant to behold from far, 


, * S pleaſant,when the Seas are rough,to ſtand 


> How Troops engage, ſecure our ſelves from War, 


But above all "tis pleaſanteſt to get 2 


® The top of high Philoſophy, and fir 
” On thecalm, peaceful, flouriſhing head of it 3 


Whence we may view, deep, wondrous deep below, 


” How poor miſtaken Aforrals wandring go, 


Secking the path to Happineſs : Some aim 

At Learaing, Wit, Nobility, or Fame; 

Others with Cares and Dangers vex each hour, 

To reach the top of Wealth, and Soveraign Power. 
Blind, wrerched Man ! In what dark paths of ſtrife 

We walk this little journey of our life! 

Whilſt frugal Nature ſeeks for only eaſe, 

A body free from pains, free from diſcaſe, | 

A mind from cares and jealouſfies at peace. 

Now little is required to maintain 

The body ſound in health and free from pain z 
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Not Delicates, but ſuch as may ſapply But 
Contented Natyre's thrifty Luxury ; ® For 
She 5S5ks no more. What tho no Boys of Gold = Shz 
Adorn the Walls, and ſprightly Tapers hold ; W 


Whoſe beauteous rays icattering the pawdy light, - Da 
Might grace the feaſts and revels of the Night? © W 
Whzr tho no Gold adorns, no NMnlick's ſound 2 An 
With cCoubled ſweetneſs from the roofs rebound ? f 
Yet underneath a loving Ayrrle's ſhade, + F 
juit by a purling Stream {upinely laid, «1 
When Spring with fragranf flowers the Earth hath + .- 
And ſweeteit Roſes grow arcund our head, (ſpread, + 
Envicd by wealth and power, with ſal expence | 
\We may enjoy the ſweet delights of ſenſe. 

Whoever heard a Fever tamer grown þ | þ 
In Cloth's Er.broider'd orc, and beds of Down, Þ|© A 
Than incourſe Rags? Since then ſuch toys as theſe &7 Fi 
Contribute ncthing to the bog:e- eale, | 

As honour, vwcalth, and noblencſs of blood ; 

"Tis plzin, they likewiſe Co our 2:22 no good. 
If when thy fierce imbattel]'d Troops at Land 
Mock-fights maintain, or when the Navies ſtand 
In gracctul rai:ks, cr "ſw ccÞ the yielding, Seas z 
If then befere ſuch Martial ſhows as thele, 
Diſperſe not all black Jealcufies and carcs, 

Vain dread of Death, ard ſaperit itious fears 
Nor leave thy mind : but if all this be vain, 

If the ſamecares and dread, and fears remain, 

If Traytor-like they ſeize on een the Throne, 
And dance withinthe circle of a Crown 

If noife of Arms, ror Darts can make them fliey 
Nor the gay ſyar kl:ings of the Purple Die 3 

It they a Ex erowrs will rudely ſcizez | 
LVhat makcs us yaluc all ſuch Things as theſe, | 
But } 
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© For we, as Boys at 
® Shadows, a$ Vain too and ſenſeleſs as thoſe are. 


-- Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe erernal rules, 
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-- Whar crives them forward to their tedious race, 
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> Urmov'd, and fixt ; for every thing appears 
» Worn ont and waſted by devouring years ; 


} Bur if you think the Sceds can reſt, and make 
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But folly and dark | wp of ghoſt ? 


Wherefore that darkneſs that o'refpreads our Souls 


Which from firm Premiſe: true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into Nature's laws. 

But cow ['11 ſing, do you attend, how Seed 
Doth move to make, and to diſſolve things rhade. 


W hat makes them run thro all the mighty Space. 
"Tis certain now no Seed to Seed adheres, p 


Still waſting, till it vaniſhes away, 

And yet the maſs of things feels no decay. 

For whence thoſe Bodies part, thoſe Things grow leſs, 
And old, and thoſe do flouriſh and increaſe 

To whichthey joyn, thence too they flie away 

So Things by turns creaſe, by turns decay z 

Like Facers, bear the Lamp of life and live, 

And their Race done their Lamp to others give : 
And fo the Maſs renews, few years deface 

Oze kind, ard ſtrait another takes the place. 


A Change by reſt, how great is the miſtake? 
For ſince they thro the buundleſs Vacuum rove, 
By treir own weight, or others ſtroke they move. 
For when they meet and ſtrike, that furious play 
Makes each of them refleCt a different way 3 
'Cauſe both are perfeCt Solids, and nought lies 
Pehird, to ſtop their morion as they riſe. 

But that you may conceive how thus they move, The mot- 
Conlider that my former reaſons prove, on of the 

| That Seeds. 
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That Seeds ſeek not-the midſt, and that the Space 
Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place, | 
And therefore Seeds can never end their race; 
But always mov'd, and ina various round, 
Some when they meet, and rudely ſtrike, rebound 
Toa great diſtance z others when they jar, 
Thoſe part too, and rebound, but not ſo far. ' 
Now thoſe ſmal] Seeds, that are more cloſely joyn'd > * 
And tremble ina /ietle ſpace confin'd, | 
Stopt by their mutual twinings, Stones compoſe, 
Iron or Steel, or others like to thoſe. : 
But thoſe that ſwim in a wide Yoid alone, } 
k 


l 


Or make their quick and large rebounds, or run 
Thro alarge ſpace, compoſe the Air, and Sun. 

Beſide theſe two there is another kind, 

Badies free from all »nioz, unconfin'd. ; F 
With others ne're in friendly motions joyn'd, 

Of theſe there's a familiar inſtance. _— 
For look were e're the glittering Sun-beams come, 
Thro narrow chinks into a darkned room, p” 
A thouſand little bodies ſtrait appcar 
In the ſmall beams of light, and wander there ; 
Forever fight, rejectall ſhews of peace, 

Now meet, now part again, and never ceaſe. 
Whence we may eſtimate how Aroms ſtrove 
Thro the vaſt empry Space, and how they move: 
Such knowledge from mean Images we get, 

And eaſily from ſmall things riſe to great. 

But mark this Inſtance well, and learn from thence, 

What motions vex the Seeds, tho hid from ſenſe, 

For here you may behold, by ſecret blows 

How Bodies turn'd, their line of motion loſe ; 

How beaten backward, and with wanton play | 
Now this, now that, and every way. 
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0 All have theſe motions from their Seeds, for thoſe 
| ' Move of themſelves, and then with ſecret blows 
” Strike on the ſmall Molecule, they receive 
The ſwift impreſſion, and to greater give ; 
So they begin from the firſt Seeds, and thence 
Go on by juſt degrees, and move our ſenſe, 
\. > -For look, within thelittle beam of light (fight 
Id # You ſee them ſtrike, but what blow makes them F 
That's undiſcern'd, and hidden from our ſight. 
And yet how ſwift the Atoms motions are, Their 
- This following Inſtance will in ſhort declare, ſwiftneſs. 
/ For when the Aforning climbs the Eaſtern Skies, 


And tuneful birds ſalute her early riſe, 
' In every Groveand Wood with joy appear, 
And fill with raviſhing ſounds the yze/dimg Air ; 

; * We ſee how ſwift the beams of th' Riſing Sun 
Shoot forth ; their race is finiſh'd when begun ;, 
From Heaven to Earth they take their haſty flight, 

> Andgild the diſtant Globe with gawdy light : 
= Bur this thin vapor, and this glittering ray 
Thro a meer Yoid make not their eaſe way, 
But with much trouble force a paſſage thro 
Reſiſting Air, and therefore move more ſlow. 
Nor are they Seeds, but little bodzes joyn'd, 
And adverſe motions in ſmall ſpace confin'd : 
- And therefore from without reſiſting force, 
And inbred jars, muſt ſtop their eager courſe. 
Put ſolid Seeds, that move thro empty ſpace, 
And all whoſe parts do ſeek one common place, 
Whom nothing from without reſiſts, then light 
And beams more ſwift, muſt make their haſty flight, 
And in that time a larger diſtance flie, 
Whilſt the Sun's /azy rays creep thro our skie: 
For they by counſel cannot move more ſlow, 
Or 
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deſcend. 
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Or ſtop to make enquiry, and to know 
How they myſt work, on what deſign they go. 

But ſome dull Souls think Iatrer cannot move 
Into fit ſhapes without the Powers above, 
Nor make the various Seaſons of the Year 
So fit for nan, nor Fruit nor Bulhes bear, 
Norother things which Pleaſure prompts could do; © 
Pleaſure that Guide of Life, and Miſtreſs too; 
That we ſhould ſeek Love's generous embrace, 
And thence renew frail man's decaying race z 
And therefore fancy, that the Gods did make, 
And rule this A. How great is that miſtake ! 
For were | ignorant whence Things ariſe, 
Yet many Reaſons from the Earth, the Skies, 
From every thing deducd, will plainly prove 
That this imperfett World 
Was never made by the Wiſe Powers above. 
"This 1'll explain hereafter, now go on 
To finiſh what I have begun, 

And here | think'tis a fit place to prove, 
That nothing of it ſelf can #pward move : 
Leſt when you ſee th' ambitious Flames aſpire, 
You think 'tis natural force bears up the fire : 
For every Tree doth rear its lofty head, 
Each tender Ear and Shrub doth upward ſpread, 
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And yet all }/cights by nature downward go. 
So when the {ubtle ame, and ſhining ſtreams | 
Of fire ariſe, and waſt the upper beams; | 


And ail dodraw their nouriſhment from below, | 


'Tis ſome force drives them up. So from a wound - 


Oar blood ſhoots forth, and ſprinkles all around. 
Again, who lees not that aquiet flood 

Throws back with mighty torce immerſed wood ? 
For when we {ſtrive in deeper ſtreams to drown, L 
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And ſcarce with all our force can preſs it dowty 
The wayes. with double vigour throw it up, 


* And make it ſtrongly leap abovethe top ; (tend, 
* And yet who doubts ail thete: wonld downwards 


Ifplac'd in Yoid, and nat'rally deſcend ? 

So riling Flames by th' Air are upward born, 
Although their natural weights preſs a return ; 
Beſides, we a behold haw every night, 

The failing Meteors draw long, trains of light 


-- Where ever \Varwre gives a patlagethroz 
> We ſee Stars fall, and ſeek them here below, 


” The Sw too fromabove his vigour yields 


Tow below, and cheriſheth apr Fields, 
Therefore uts fire deſcends ; ſwift Lightning flies, 


* Now here, now there, betwixt the parted Skies 


And fighting tkro-the Clouds their plece of birth, 


* Thebroken ſ#lphuroxs flames deſcend to Earth. 


TAC 
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Now Seas in downward motion.mult declzze, 
Tho very little from th' exacGteſt Jine; .  Sevds dts 
For did they ſtill move traitzthey necds muſt fall ©5%6- 
Like Cropsof Rain, dillolv'd and ſcatter'd ail, 

For ever tumbling thro the Mighty Space, 

And never joyn to make one lingle Maſs, 

If any one believes the heavier Seed, 

In downright motions, and from hindrance freed 

May fall o'th? Lghter, and fit motions make 

Whence things may riſe, how great is the miſtake ? 

'Tis true, when Weights deſcend thro yielding Arr, 

Or Streams, the ſwifrneſs of the fall muſt bear 

Proportion to the HWeizhrs, and reafan good, 

Becaule the fleeting :r, and yielding F/o9d 

With equal ſtrength reſiſt not every courſe, 

But ſooner yield unto the greater torce : 

But now n0 Void can ſtop, no Spaceican ſtay 
F The 
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The Seeds, for 'tis its nature to give way : 
Therefore thro Void «nequal Weights mult be p 
As ſwift in motion, all of like degree. , 
Nor can the heavier Bodies overtake ; 
The lighter falling Seeds, and ſtriking make ; 
The motions various, fit for Nature's uſe, : 
By which all powerful She may things produce. 
'Tis certain then and plain, that Seeds decline, 
Tho very little from th' exaCteſt line : 
But not obliquely move, that fond pretence n 
Would fight all reaſon, nay &en common ſenſe ; 
For every body ſees a falling weight 
Makes its deſcent by lines azre#, and ſtrait. 

Beſides, did all things move in a dire& line, 
Did ſtiH one motion to another joyn 
In certain order, and no Seeds decline, 
And make a motion fit to diſſipate | 
The well wrought chain of Cauſes, and ffrong Fate. 


Liberty of Whence comes that perfett freedom of the Mind ? 7 
ebe Wil. Whence comes the Will fo free, ſo unconfin'd, 


Above the power of Fate, by which we go 

When e're we pleaſe, and what we will we do? 

In Animals the Wil! firſt moves, and thence 

The Motions ſpread to the Circumference, | 

And vigorous aCtion thro the Limbs diſpenſe. 

For look, and ſee, when firſt the Barrier's down, 

The #Hor/e, tho eager, cannet ſtart ſo ſoon 

As his own 44nd requires, becauſe the force, 

And ſubtle matter that maintains the Courſe, 

Muſt be ſtirr'd thro the Limbs, then fitly joyn'd, 

Obey the eager motions of his Mind : 

Which proves theſe Moriozs riſe within the Heart 

Begun by th* Will, thence run thro every part. 
But now 'tis otherwiſe, when *tis begun 


From | 
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From force, for then our Limbs are hurried on 


© By violent ſtrokes, no power of our own, 
/ Until the Will by her own natural ſway 


Shall check the force, or turn't another way : 
Wherefore *tis plain, tho force may drive them on, 
And make them move their limbs, and make menrunz 


- Yet ſomething lies within that can oppoſe 
2 The Violent ſtroke, and ſtill reſiſt the blows : 
- At whoſecommand aſubtle matter flies } 


And bends thro all our Limbs,our Arms,our Thighs, 
And checkt again, and all the vigour ates. 
Well then, we mult confeſs, as theſe things prove, 

There is another cauſe by which Seeds move 

Beſide dull weight and ſtroke, from hence is wrought 
This Power z tor Nothing can ariſe from Nought : 
For Weight forbids that thingsbe only joyn'd 

By Stroke, and outward force; and leſt the Mind 
Should be by ſtrong neceſſity confin'd, 
And overcome endure Fate's rigid Laws, 
This little Declination is the cauſe. 


Nor was this Maſs of Matter, the whole Frame, The At e: 


Ever more /ooſe or cloſe, but ſtill the ſame; 

For it can never fail, or greater grow ;z 

Wherefore the Seeds ſtill mov'd &en juſt as now, 

And the like motions ever will maintain, 

What things were made, will be produc'd again 

In the ſame way; look fair, grow ſtrong and great, 

And liveas long as Natwre's laws permit. 

Nor is there any force can change this Al, 

For there's no place from which ſtrange Seeds may fall 

And make diſturbance here, no Space doth lie 

Beyond the Whole, to which the Seeds may fly, \ 

And leave the mighty All to waſte and dye. 

But more, 'tis nothing ſtrange that every Maſs 
F 2 9eems 


ternal. 
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Play o'er the field and ory their tender Horns :; 


. For tho the ſhape to many is the lame, 
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'Seemsiquict:and at reſt, and keeps i its place, | 
Tho every lirtle p-rt moves here, and there : } | 


For ſince the Prizciples too jubtle are 

For light their movion too mult difappear z 
Nay ObjcCts fic for Sence, which diftant-he, 
Concral their motions too, and cheat our eye. 
For often on a Hill the wanton Sheep 

At Gitlance pl: cd, ocr flowry Palturcs creep 
Where &er hecbs crown'd with pearly dew invite, | To 
And kindly call rhe:r eager Appetite; 

Fhe Lambs, their bellies { all, with varions turns 


Yet all thete feem confus'd at diftance ſeen, 
And likea fteddy White ſprezd oer the-Green, 
Beſides, when two embattled Armies rage, 
Throughout a ſpacious Plain, at laſt engage, 
Whenail run here nd there, the furious Horſe 
keat o'er the rzeibling Fields with nimble force, 
Screight dreadtul ſparklings from the Arms appear, 
And fill vw ng itrange lizht the wondnz#g Air 5 $ 
Th Earth eroons beneath their feet,the Hills around & 
Flattering the noiſe, reltore the dreadful ſound : . 
And yet 'twonld feem, it-froma Mountain ſhown, 
A Reddy Light, and a- continued one. 

Now learn what manner of things firſt Bodies arc, 
Whar different figures, ſhapes or forms they bear ; 


Yer all agree not '1n one common frame z 
Nor is this ſtrange, or to be wondred at : Þ 
For lince the A'wnbersapelo valtly great, 
And know no bound ner end, it tannot ke ' 
Thag all in the tame figures ſhould agree. 
Beſides, conſider Men, or Bealts, or Tr ees, 
Or ſilent Fith tat cut the yielding. Seas, 


: Book IL. Lucretius, 
Dr Birds, or thoſe that wanton o'er the floods, 


Dr fill wah tuneful ſounds the liſtning woods 3 
*Conlider each particular, you'll find, 
ow different ſhapes appear in every-Kind: 
ſe how could Dams their tender Young, or how 
'The zew-born Young their diſtant, Mother know, £ 
Which all periormas well as Men can do? 
For often when an zznccent Heifer dies, 
» To angry Gods a ſpotleſs Sacrifice, 
- When altlaround ſhe ſheds atoning blood, 
-And ſtains the Altars with a purple flood, 
Her Dam beats o'er the fields in wild deſpair, 
And wound; with loud complaints the tender Air: | 
'Now here, now there doth run, and {till complain, 
Now leaves her Stall, and then returns again; 
Mad for her Young ſhe every field doth trace, 
> With paſſorate eyes ſhe vilits every place 
No ſtreams, no flowers, her former great delight, 
{Can raiſe or quicken ber dead Appetite, 
= Allay her Grict, or elſe divert her Care: 
*And thoa thoutand Heifers ſhould appear, 
More fat, more fair than Hers, ſhe palles by, 
> And looks on-none; or with a lighting eye. 
{So plain it is ſhe looks for ſomething known 
And view'd betore ſhe only ſeeks her own. 
Belides, the render Kids, and wanton Lambs 
- Knowall the voice and bleating of their Nams:- - 
 Andail, as natural Inſtinft promprs them on, 
- When hunger calls, to their own Morhers.run. 
+ Beſides, what varioos Shapes in Corn appear? 
* Aditterent Size to every Grain and Far : 
And ſon Shells, where waters wathing o'er 
- Withwanton Kiſles bath the Amorous Shore : 
' Andtheretfore Seeds, ſince they from nature came,' : 
{4 No 
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Not made by Ar: after one common frame, | 
Mulſt not be all alike, their ſhapes the ſame. 
And hence a reaſon's given, why Lightning fliew® 
With keener force thro Scones, thro parted Skies,\ 
"Than thoſe blunt flames which from our fires ariſe;)-** 
Becauſe its little parts more looſely joyn'd | = 
More ſubtil far, an eaſie paſſage find * A 
Thro ſuch ſmall Pores as ſtop the blupter flame, F Fr 
Which parts of heavy Oyl or Timber frame. Bo, 
Thro Horn the Sun-beams paſs and ſtrike'our eye, |; x. 
But Water onthe Surface itays; and why ? 
Becauſe the parts of Light are /e/s than thoſe b. 
That make up Water, and du! ſtreams compoſe, F 

: 
F 


ri 


<= 


So thro the Streiner Wines with eaſe do flow, 
But heavy Oyl or ſtops, or runs more ſlow : 

The reaſon's this, 'cauſe 'tis of parts combin'd 
Far greater, or more hookt, and cloſely twin'd, 
Which therefore cannot be disjoyn'd as ſoon, 
And thro each lzele paſlage ſingly run. 

From taſted Honey plealing thoughts ariſe, 


. 
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And in delightful Airs look thro our Eyes : ® © 
WhenRueor Wormwood's touchr, flies every gra a, 
And violent diſtortions ſcrew the face: s A 
Whence you may eaſily gueſs thoſe round and /mutlh r 
That with delightful touch affect the mouth ; St 
But thoſe which we more roxghand birrer find, * O 
Aremade of parts more hookr, and cloſely twin'd, | 
Which wound the Organ as they enter in, © 
And force a paſlage through the injwr'd Skin. E It 

In ſhort,-what things are good tor Senſe, whatiad! | 
Of Seeds of different Shape and Size are made: * 
Nor muſt you fancy bodies that compoſe A 
The harſber ſounds of Saws, as ſmooth as thole |. 


That form the ſweereft Airs that Viols make 
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i 
| hen gentle ſtrokes the ſeping ſtrings awake. 
Thoſe Seeds have different fhgures, form, and ſize, 
| it from all rotting Carcaſles ariſe, 
WErom thoſe that new preſs'd Safforn yields, or rear 
"| From incens d Altars {weetning all the Air. 
y, "Ando in Colours too, that gawdy Dye, 
"That pleaſes and delights the curious eye, 

"A different form, a ſhape, and figurebears, 
'*From that which wounel the Senſe, and forces tears, C 
[2 Or mean and wely to the ſight appears, 

?\:}For whate're pleaſe the ſenſe, their Seeds are ſmooth; 

* What hurt, their Seeds are rough, or hookt, or both, 
j- But befides theſe there other Bodies are, 

; 


* Nor perfeCt ſmooth, nor hooke, but angular, 
* With little corners butting every where, 
* Which tickle more than hurt the ſenſe, ſuch joyn 
- To make the acid taſt of palling Wine. 

Laſtly that Heat and Cold form'd different ways 
Aﬀet the Organs, cen our touch betrays. 
* ForToxch, that beſt, that chiefeſt ſenſe is made, Touch; 
+ When Strokes from things without the Nerves invade, 
Or ſomething from within doth outward flow, 
And hurts, or tickles as it palles thro ; 
# AS”tis in Yenery; or when the Seed 
Remain within, and ſtrange confuſions breed, 
Stir'd up by violent ſtroke: for ſtrike a blow 
* On anylimb, and you will find 'tis ſo. 
* Wherefore thoſe Seeds mult be of different ſize, 

L Fluid. 


Ne 


: Of different ſhapes, and figures, whence ariſe 

In ſenſe ſogreat, ſo ſtrange varieties. | 

# Laſtly, what things ſeem hard and thick, are joyn'd © 
* Of parts more hook and firm, and cloſely twin'd, 

As Iron, Flints, Braſs, Steel, and Diamonds, 

Gems free from power of ſtrokes, ſecure from wounds: 


, 
| 
p But 
| 

Y 

þ 


Hot the 


both | 
Fluid jan For Fluids are of ſx0othand round combin'd, 


Bitter. 


Variety of Well then this prov'd, I'll next goonto ſhew 
Shapes ft Theſe various ſhapes are finite, and but few, 


mee, 


| In ſuch ſmall Hodies as the Aroms are ? 
The Sced, add two or three, or more to thoſe z 


The 75gkt are turn'd tokfe, you'll plainly know, 
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But Fluids are compos'd of ſmorrhand round ; | 
For their ſmall parts, by no ſtrong Union bound,' 
Are very eauly disjoyn'd, and move 
Or here or there at crery little ſhove, 

Laſtly, whatever's ſoon diflolv'd or broke, 
As mornog-milts, or yielding Flames, or Smoak; 
If all its little Bodies be not ſmoorh, | 
Or romd in figure, torm, or ſhape, or both ; 4 
Yet are they not all twin'd, all have not.hooks, . 
And ſo may paſs thro Stones and hardeſt Rocks : * 

Nor muſt you think it ſtrange the ſame ſhould be þ- 
Flaidand. bitter too, as is the Sea. 


To theſe are little pangent bodies joyn'd, : 
Yet there's no need they ſhould be hooke or twiz'd )Þ 
For they may globous he, tho roxgh, and thence 
Are fitted both to ove, and hurt the ſenſe. 

But to convince you with a clearer proof, | 
That acid Fluids have ſmooth joyn'd with rough, 
They may be ſeparated with caſe enough: 

For when Salt itreams thro winding caverns paſs, 
They rile np ſweer, and bubble o'er the graſs; 
Becauſe thoſe pungent parts they rolÞ'd before, 
Now ſtay behind, and lodge in every Pore. 
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For grint them i»fizice, ir follows thence, 
That fome amongſt the Seeds mult be zmmenſe : 
And how can numerous ſorts of Shapes appear 


a a 


For.think that ſome minuteſt parts compoſe 


Now when'the rop-moſt parts are plac'd below, | 


{ 
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By changivg every way their former place, 
What figure each poſition gives the Maſs. 
But if you'd make it capable of more, 


” You mult ſubjoyn ew parts to thoſe before, 


| Is perfectly alike,the ſhapes the ſame, (frame 
G 


And ſo go on if you would vary thoſe ; 
Thus with the ſhapes the body greater grows : 


» Wherefore 'tis downright folly to admit 
That this Variety is infinite, 
- Unleſs you grant ſome Seeds immenſly great. 


Beſides, Embroider'd ſtuff, and Purple dye, 
; Or gawdy Peacock plumes that court our eye, 


* Excell'd by finer colours wonld ſeem leſs bright, 

' And loſe their wonted power to delight 

= So Things more ſweet than Honey would appear, 

- And Sounds more ſoft than Swans, ſalute the Ear. 

” Nay Muſick's ſweeteſt Aires would ceaſe to pleaſe, 
Becauſe there might be better than all theſe ; 


And ſoo'th' contrary, we ſtill might fall 

From bad to worſe, but ne're to wor of All. 

For ſtill in Nature ſomething worſe may riſe, 

Still more offenſive to our Ears, our Eyes, 

Our Smell, our Taſt. Bur now ſince *tis confeſt, 


That ſome things are in Nature wor#, ſome beſt, 
And we can fear no h1gzer, 'tis likewiſe true, 


Theſe various Shapes are fine, and but few. 
Laſtly,in Fire and Snow,the Heat andCold's intenſe, 


The utmoſt Qualities that ſtrike our ſenſe, 


* Theſe two as bounds the middle warmths controle, 
Which riſe by juſt degrees, and make a whole : 


| Are finire z and that two Extreams comprize, 


; *Tis certain then that theſe varieties } 


On this ſide melting flames, on that ſide lee. 
Thisprovd, it follows that thoſe Sceds whoſe 


Are 


b 


: 
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Yeds of Are infirite; for ſince theſe reaſons teach 
ger That thoſe varieties of ſhapes ne're reach | | 


L 
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, © 7? Toinfinite, there muſt be infinite of each, 
"Wits: Orelie, what | before ſucceſsfully oppos'd, 
The Al! is finzte, 'tis in bounds enclog'd, 
This taught, my Labouring Muſenext ſweerly ſing | 4 
That proper Seeds for every Kindof Things | 


Are infinite ,, that theſe preſerve the Maſs, 

How the And Kinds of Things, by conſtant ſtrokes in every plag, |, 

= of , For tho ſome kjnas of Beaſts we rarely-view, [7 

preſeryd, AS If unfruitful Nature bore but few, 77: 
Yet other. Conntries may ſupply our wants : 

Thus 1:44 breeds ſuch troops of Elephants, 
As fizht their wars, and uſually o'recome, 
So puracrons are they there, tho few at Rome. 
Bur grant in NV.ture {uch a ſengle one, 

The /ke to which nor 13, nor was &'re known, 
Yet werc its prop xer Seeds bnt finite ; how 
Coult it be made, or when *twas made, could gron! 
For think the Seeds of any lingle Maſs 
being finite, {catter'd thro the mighty Space, 
Where, how, or when, what force or what deſign, 
Amidſt ſuch different Sceds could make them joyn? 
For "cis not Reaſon prompts them to combine ; 
Bur as1n Wrecks the Seats, the Maſts, the Oars, 
Confus'dly ſcatter'd, fill the neighbouring ſhores, 
That men might learn by ſuch ſad ſights as theſe, 
The force and crucl treacheries of the Seas, 
And ſtill ditruſt, tho with perfidiovs ſmile 
Becalm'd, it tempts themon to further toyl : 
So finite Seeds would inthe Space be toit, 
And in the ##41;rls of different Matter lolt 

So that they ne're could joy?, or be at peace, 

or yet preſerve their Vn1on, nor increaſe z 
But now 'ws plain, and e'erour ſenles lhow, That} 
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' 
J That thiogs are made, and made, increaſe and' grow. 
*Tis certain then the Seeds of every Kind 
” Are infinite. — 
: Nor can deftraZtive motions ſtil prevail, 
ing And bring anuaverſal death on All ; 
' Nor motions which compoſe, -or elſe increaſe, 

4 Preſerve Things made for ever, but ſometimes ceale t t \\ 

ly 4 So'theſe two'Contraries do always jar . 

” With equal force, and ſtill maintain the war. 

! Now theſe, now thoſe prevail; und Infant; moans * . 
Are always' mixt with othersyinz groans, * Þ, 
* And every day and night the rexder cry 

* Of new born babes, -joyn with their ſighs that die. 

Now you muſt further mark,-that' Nought's com- ' 
Compos'd, or made of Seeds all of oe kind ; ina, 

+ But things of different powers and faculties, 

: Doequal different ſorts of Seedcomprize. 

The Earth doth in it felf fuch parts contain, 

As make up Springs which feed the greedy Main. 
And ſuch Seed too, as fiercelt fire can frame, 

For many parts, like e£tna, vomit flame 

And ſuch, whence Trees and tender Shrubs do ſhoot, 
* And Graſs for Beaſts, for Man ſweet Corn, and Fruit, 
Henceterm'd the 4forher of the Gods, confeſt * * 
The common Parent too of Man and Beaſt. 

The Poers ſing, that thro the Heaven above The fable 
She Chariots, drawn by yoked Lons, drove, of <) bel. 
And riding to and fro ſhe wanders there ; 

Teaching by this, that in the ſpacious Air 

Hangs the vaſt Maſs of Farth, and needs no prop 

Of any lower Earth to keep it up. 

They yoke ſuch beaſts, ro ſhew that every child, 4 


rd 


Tho form'd by Nature fherce, untam'd, and wild, 
Softned by care, and love, grows tame, and mild. 
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Her lofty head a wal Garland wears, For 
Becauſe ſhe Towns and ſtately Caſtles bears ; | 
And thus adorn'd with gawdy Pomp and Show, ., ® 
Goes thro our Towns, and as ſhe paſles thro, : 
The Yulgar fear, and all with reverence bow. 
Concerning her, fond Super#ition frames Int 
A thouſand odd conceits, a thouſand names, [ 
And gives her a largetrainof Phrygian Dames 3 
Becanſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took birth, 
And thence was ſcatter'd o're the other Earth. E 
They Eunuch all her Prieſts, from whence 'tis ſhown, [7 T} 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, 
Who or abuſe their Sres, or diſrepeCt, 
Or treat their Mothers witha cold negleCt ; 
Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore. — 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe Horns with ratling notes dothreat : 
The Pipe with Phrygian Aires diſturbs their Souls, 
Till Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules : 
They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful ſigns of War, 
To raiſe i'th' impious rout Religious fear : 
When carried thus in Pomp thro Towns ſhe goes, 
And Health on all ſhe /ently beſtows ; 
With offer'd Money they beſtrew the Plain, 
And Roſes cover her, and all her Train. 
Here ſome in Arms dance round amang the crowd 
Look dreadful gay intheir own ſparkling blood, @ * 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking witha dreadful Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts, who ſtrove | 
To drown the tender cries of Infant Jove F 
By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, | 
And beat their Armor as they danc'd zround, 
Leſt Saturn, ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 3 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her prazling Joy : *. 


For | 


, 
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For this ber Train is arm'd ; or elſe to ſhow, 
FThey'll ſervetkeir Country, andenlarge it too, 
> Whenever danger or when Honour calls z 

> "*All which, tho well contriv'd, is fond, and falſe. 
) 'Forevery Deity muſt live in peace, 

-.]Jn undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe : 

. *Not care for us, from fears and dangers free, 

Sufficient to his own felicity. 

*Nought here below, Nonght in our power he needs, 
+ Ne're ſmiles at good, ne're frowns at wicked deeds. 
© The Earth wants Senſe, but yet contains the Seeds 
And therefore Trees and living Creatures breeds : 
Now thoſe that would their wanton fancies pleaſe, 
= And uſe the name of Neprune for the Seas, 
© Ceres for Corn, or Bacchus for the Vine, 
= Rather than ſpeak the plainer terms of Wine, 

Such men may call, and ſtrength of fancy ſhow, } 


The Earth the Mother of the Gods below 

And thoſe above, altho ſhe is not ſo, 

The Sheep, the warlike Horſe, and Bull in food 

Agree, andall drink of the ſame cold flood; 

Yet they are different, andeach delights 

lo's proper Motions, Manners, Appetites 

| Such different Seeds in every Herb do grow, 

Such different Seeds in every Water flow. 

Now tho blood, humour, nerves and vein, and bone, 
Are parts of Animal, and make up one, 

* Yet what varieties their Forms divide ? 

+ How alluplike ? their difference vaſtly wide. 

* $0 all combuſtibles, tho not the ſame 

- Jn other things, have parts of ſuch a frame, £ 

As make gay Sparkles, Aſhes, Light, and Flame; Id 
- Ando conſider every thing yow'll find 
- Each madeof different Seeds in Shape and Kind, 


| 
* 
3 
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Laſtly, we all confeſs fome Objects pleaſe © 
The Smell and Talſteat oiice ; ; 
Now Seeds of different _— muſt make up theſe. )® 
For Taſt and Smell dodifferent Organs ſtrike, | 
Therefore their figures cannot be alike; 
So that each Maſs doth different Shapes encloſe, 
And every Body difterent Seeds compoſe. be 
d A pregnant proof of this my Yer/e affords ; F 
For there are Letters common to all Words, $. 
Yet ſome of different ſhapes and figures joyn F 
To make each different Word, each different Line z | 
Not but that many are in ſhape the ſame, 
But all agree not in one common frame. 
And ſo of other things, tho Things are made 
Of many common Seeds in order laid, 
Yet may the Compounds widely diſagree, 
And we may juſtly gueſs that Stone, and Tree, 
Or Animal kind, as Bird, and Beaſt, and Man, 
From Sceds of different ſhapes and kinds began. 
: Yet all joyn not with all ; for thence wonld riſe 
Al Seeds aſt Monſters, Nature's great abſurdities: 
_—_ —_ Sore things half Beaſt, half Man, and ſome woul( 
Tall Trces above, and Animals below: - (grow 
Some joyn'd of Fifh and Beafts, and every where 
Frightful Chimera's breathing flames appear, 
But fince we ſee no ſuch, and things arife 
From certain Seeds of certain Shape and Size, 
And keep their Kind asthey'increaſe and grow, - 
There's ber f-x"dreaſon why it ſhould beſo. 
For ſee, our limbs receive from all their food 
Agrecable parts, which turn'dto fleſh and blood 
Accept the vital motions; but for thoſe 
T hart diſagree with her, ſome Nature throws 
Thro open pallages away, but more 


d 
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By ſecret impulſe fly thro every Pore z 

For they could never joyn, bur ſtill at ftrife 

Obſtrat-all motions that arefit for life. ; 

Now theſe are Catholick Laws, theſe Rules do bind 


© Not Animals alone, but every Kind : 


For ſince all in their nature different be, 
The figures of their Seeds muſt diſagree 3 


» Not but that many are in ſhape the ſame, 


But all agree not in one common frame. ; 
Now lince the Seeds are different, thence will grow 


> Adifference intheir Weight, and Morion too, 


Not Animals alone, but Heaven, Earth, Seas, 
Areplac'd in their own proper Spectes. 
Now further learn, what l with toyl and pain, 
With many a careful thought and laboring brain 
Have ſought to teach thee, leſt you ſhould miſtake, 
And think the Seeds of black Compoſures black ; 
Of whire things white, or other bodzes wear 
Thoſe different colours that their Seeds did bear ; 
For Seeds are colourleſs, without a Dye, } Seeds are 


Theit Stroke, Conneftion, Concuſs. Now by theſe, | 


Orlike or unlike thoſe that ſeem to lie coleurlyh 

On Boaies ſurfaces, and ſtrike our eye. 

Now it you think ſuch Seeds are things unfit 

To be conceiv'd, how fond is the conceit ? 

For ſince that men born blind, whoſe natural Night 

Was never ſcatter'd by one beamof Light, 

Know things by tonch,he's fooliſh that denies 

That any notices of things can riſe, | 

Unleſs from Colours entring at our eyes. 

So when we feel i'th* dark, and form from thence 

Some Images, what Colours ſtrike our ſenſe ? 

But this Poſition ſtronger reaſons ſhow, 

For Seeds of things ne're change, tho Colours do : 

| For 
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| Lucretius, . Book 
For ſomewhat muſt ſurvive each change, and be 
Eſntially immutable, ard free 3 

Leſt all ſhould ſink to Nought, and thence ariſe ; 


$Þo 


For what is chang'd from what it was, That dies. = N 
Therefore Seed, colourleſs, unfit for view 1 
Or grant, or grant Annihilation true. = 
Beſide, 4.J 
If Seeds are colourleſs; and free from Dyes, ; 
But form'd of different figures, whence may riſe < Fo 
The numerous colours, gay varzeries ; Fr - 


And ſince, as we diſcours'd before, we find &: 
It matters ninch with what firſt Seedsare joyn'd, | T 
What figre, what poſuz0n they maintain, 
What motions give, and what receive again, | 
'Tis ſtreight reſolv'd, why things as black, as night) !: 
Can change ſo ſoon, and put on Yirgin white, : 
And ſcatter all around their vigorous light. 

As in the Sea, when the mad Ocean raves, 

And white Curls riſe uponthe foaming waves 

For thus it is, That which ſeem'd black, before, 

By loſing little parts, or taking more, 

Their Number, Motion, Order, Station, Site, . 
Poſition chang'd, from black. are turn'd to white. 

But if the Sea were ting'd with Natural Sky, 
Whar force, what art could make it change the dye? 
For change its frame, and change and change again, 
Yer ſtill the zarive tinCture wonld remain, 

And never put on white ;, bur if the Seed, 
Painted with different colours, all agreed, 
To make one White, as little parts that bear 
aite different figures can compoſe ore ſquare z 
Then it would tollow, as in ſqres there lie 
Such different figures naked to our cye, 
Jait ſo in one pure Whireneſs we ihould view 
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A thouſand colours mixt, and different too. 
Beſides, look o'er thoſe different ſhapes, for there 
E No hiadrance in their natares doth appear, | 
© Why all may not agree to make one ſquare. 
'But neither ſenſe, nor Nature's laws permit, 
That different colours ſ},ould compoſe one whrre. 
> Beſides, the ozly cauſe that all propoſe 
-* For colour'd Seeds, this fancy overthrows: 
> For here, from white, white Bodies do not riſe, 
- Nor black, from black, but Seeds of various Dyes. 
'Z Now colourleſs Seeds will ſooner make a White 
Than black, or any other oppoſite. 
Beſide, ſince Colours are alone by day, 
- And owe their Beings to the glittering Ray, 
( > But Seeds of Things do not exiſt alone Gromre 
© By day; 'tis plain that they are ting'd with none : 
* For how can Colours be 'ch'darkeſt night, 2 
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| Since they all change, and vary with the light, 
According as the Ray's oblique or right ? 
So Plumes that go around the Pigcor's head, 
Sometimes look brisker with a deeper red 
And then in different poſition ſeen, 
Show a gay Sky all intermix'd with green: 
| And ſo in Peacocks tails, all fill'd with light, 
The colour varies with the change of ite. 
Now ince theſe colours riſe from beams of th'Sun 
Reflex they cannot be when thoſe are gone ; 
* And lince the eyes a ditterent ſtroke receive 
= From white, from that which black, or others give 
= And ſince it matters not what coloxr's worn 
» By things we zouch, but what fit ſhapes ate born ; 
Weeattly infer Seeds want no Dyes, 
Thoſe the variery of Shapes ſupplies, S 
» Andthence thoſe differen: ſorrs of Touch may riſe. 
H Belide, 


Seeds are 
Inoadeorous. 


Lacretivus.' Book 1 
Beſide, ſince certain.Colours don't agree 
To certain Shapes, and any Dye may'be 
In any ſhape, then tel{me why we find . | 
Sch Colours (till belong to ſuch a Kind, ' 
Why cannot Crows their uſual Dye forſake, 
And put on white ? why not Sways mourn in black}, 
Again, brezk any thing, we find at laſt, : .- 8 
The ef the parts, the more the Colours wat, 
For in(tance, ſhave but Gold, the gawdy Red, or 
W hich thro the whole compoſure once was ſpread, | 
Is loſt and gone, the parts unheeded lie, 
Nor with tier re-pri»z Purple court our eye, 
W hich jews, that Louies are from Colours free'd, | 
Bciore they come to be as ſmall as Seed, [ 
Beles, lince ſo-zene'er roucn the Ear, or Noſe, 
With Sound or Smell, we naturally ſappoſe 
That neither Sound nor Smell belongs to thoſe. 
So likewiſe, iince *ris nontenle to deny - 
Son Seeds too ſmall and ſubtle for our eye, 
T hole free from Colour we muit all conceive, 
As well as thoſe from Sound, and Taſte believe, 
Whoſe Sound, nor Taſte,our Tongue,nor Ears per- 
And yet the 44ind can comprehend as well (ceiv,F 
Toeſe void of Dye, as thoſe of Soundand Smell, ft 
Belide, not only Coloxr is not found ' 6 
In Sced, but neither Smell, nor Taſte, nor Sound: | 
"They no brisk Odours in Ejflvinms fend 
Or todelight our Noſe, or to offend ; 
But void of O dors all. So Artiſts choſe 
An inodorons Liquor to compoſe 
Their rich Perfumes, leſt they infeCt, and ſpoil 
Their Odors with the native ſmell of OyL 
Well then, as all the'e former reaſons ſhow, 
The Seeds on compound Bodies ne'er beſtow Thei 
| af 


| 
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'T Their $94, their Taſte, or Sme#;zfor they have none, Seeds have 
' & No proper $d#nd, or Odor of their own; = _ 
. © Nor Hey nor Cote, nor any quality; — © © : 
”” For thoſe areſubje& all tochange, and die, 
* Fenſuch as vi/cons, brittle, bollom are, {0 
ty All which arife trom purrid,  fofr, and rare 3 
© Foreither theſe cannot to Sceas agree, 
2 Or Seeds are not.immortal all; and free i 
** From changg,and therefore things may fall to nought: 


, > All which, how-fond, my former reaſons taught. . $,,cz,., 


Now farther, thoſe Compoſures that percerve,. - } fromSeeds 
Enobled all with various ſex/e, derive vord of 
Their Beings from Inſenſ#bles, and live. 1:7 Yee. 


This everpoommen Generation ſhows, 
And rather proves this truth, than overthrows.”: 
£ - For look, what numerous ſwarms of Worms ,-and 
From putrid and fermenting Ctoas arile, (Flics 
When ſeminal Rain deſcends in foftning Dew, | 
And makes the wearied Earth bring torth anew... 
Belides,- Lgavet, Water, Graſs, do make up Beaſt, 
And Man too feeds on thoſe, and is increaſt 3 - 
T heir fleſh is turi'd to ours, and ſo agen 
” The Birds aud Beafts increaſe by eating Aer. 
* All which prove, that any ſort of food 
* Naturecan; to fleſh, and blood: 
Whence Avimals, thoſe things of /e:/e, ſbe frames, 
As out of Wood ſhe raiſeth fire and flames. | 
And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Sceds are joyn'd; 
What Site, and what Polition they maintain, 
What Motions give, and what-reccive again. 
But what confirms, what prompts thee to rs, $ Obiefion. 
SLID 
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That things:endow'd with jerſe can ne*er derive; 
Their Beings trom-7ſenſibles, and live ? | 
H 2 


F'er- 
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Becauſe Earth, Stone, Wood, various things com- 
And yet there's neither /5fe, nor ſenſe in thaſe. 
But here you muſt conſider, neither I, - 

Nor any Maſter of Philoſophy 

Affirm, that every Being, may cammence 

A ſenſible, and ſhew the aCts of ſenſe: 

Bur that thoſe Seeds, when ſenſbles ariſe, ., 
Muſt all have a convenient ſhape, and ſize, | 
Poſuton, Motion, Order : now not one ,- | 

Of theſe appears in Earth, or Wood, or Stowe. 
Yet thele fermented by a timely rain, 

Grow fruitful and produce a numerous train 
Of Worms, becaule the little bodies leave 
Their former ſite, and w7jorn, and receive 
New-Morion, into new Poſition fall 

And order, fit to make an Animal. 

Beſt _ thoſe that contend that things commence 
Senſibles, from Seeds endow*d with ſenſe, 
Muſt grant thoſe Seeds are ſoft; for ſenſe doth j joyn 
To tender Gut alone, or Nerve, or Vein, 

All which are ſoft, andeaſily dillolv'd,: 

But grant they could eternally endure, 
Suppoſe themall from fatal change ſecure, 
Yet other Doubts occur. For further ſee; 

If all thoſe Seeds have ſenſe, that ſenſe mult by 
Or of one ſing/e Member, or of All; 

And ſo be like a perfebt Animal 

But now the parts in a divided ſtate 

Enjoy no ſenſe: The Hand, if ſeparate, 

Can feel no more, nar any member live 
Divided from the Body, nor perceive. 

Well then, each muſt be like an Animal, 

Each ſing}e Seedcontain the ſeals of Al; 


Perchance, as common obfervation. ſhows, - (poſe, 
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1 SBut if like Animals; thentell me why, 
CB As well as Animals, they cannot dye ? 
)® And why immortal all? But grant them fo 3 
®Yer what could all their Combinations do, 
/ *Butmake ſome Animals? and what increaſt 
- But ſenſibles ? —— 
* As Man gets only Man, and Beaſt gets Beaſt. 
'Z But if the Seeds inmixture loſe theirown, _ 
> And take another ſenſe, when their's is gone, 
> What need of any ? why thonld we ſuppoſe 
© They ever had that ſenſe, which they mult loſe? 
* Beſide, ſince, as] urg'd before, 'tis true 
+ That Birds are made of Eggs ; ſince ſoftning Dew 
© Ferments the Clods to Worms, we know from thence 
©” That ſenſobles riſe from Seeds void of ſenſe. 
=> Ifany grants the thing, that ſenſe can riſe No Senſe 
From ſenfleſs Seeds, if he conſents tothis; before the 
But ſays, that ie is form'd, and faſbion'd all Animal, 
By change i'th*Seeds, before the Animal, 
As any other things are born, and grow : 
For his conviction, I ſhall only ſhow, 
That Natare's fixt, and;ſteddy Laws decree'd, 
* Thar Nothing ſhould be chang'd, that Nought 
ſhould breed - - 
Without a combination of the Seed. 
* And thus without the /i-bs no ſenſe can riſe, 
: It cannot be, before the body is ; 
> Becauſe the Seeds lie ſcatter'devery where, 
= In Heaven, in Earth, and Water, Flame, and Air ; 
- Not yet combin'd to make an Animal, 
- Nor Senſe, that Guide, and Governour of All. | 
Beſide, when ſtrokes t00 ſtrong for Nature fall, 
And mighty preſſures cruſh an Animal, 
It's Senſe and Vital powers are ſcatter'd all, 
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For then the litle Seeds do ſeparate, --* 
And all the vital powers are ſtopt by Fate. : 
At length the Motion fcatter'd thro the whole, 
Breaking the vital ties of Limbs and Soul, - 
Expels and drives it out at every Pore: - 
For what can force, for what can ſtroke do more, 
Than di/anite thoſe Seeds that joyn'd before? 
But whenthe force is weak, more light the blows, * 
The ſmall remains of Life with eaſe compoſe 
Thoſe violent motions of approaching Fate, - / 
And call back all things to their former ſtate z 
Expel «/urpixg Death, 'that feem'd to obtain 
An Emprie there, -and ſettle Senſe again: * - * * 
Elſe why ſhould /;ving Creatures, that arrive 
So near the gates of death, rerwrn, and hve, 
Ratherthan enter in, when come fo nigh;- 
And end their almoſbkniſht-race, and die? 

Beſide, fince we ſeel pain, when outwatrt-force 
Diverts the Atoms, from their natural courſe, 
And ſhakes them o'er the limbs, but wher they 

obtain Wt ff: IoLVI3OI 2 

Their-19txr4l motion, and there place again, -- 
A quiet pleaſure {treight ſucceeds the pajy, +-- -* - 
It follows, that the Seeds are things unfit, '- 
Or to be toucht with'pals,/6r with deliphe 57 - 
Becaulc they are not made of other Seed, ” - 
W hoſe change of Motion, '6r of Site may breed 
Vcxing peiii, pleaſure, or delight; andhence 
It follows too, that they are void of ſenſe, ' | 

But further now : if- we maſt needs believe, - 
That Seeds have ſenſe, becauſe the rhings perceive; | 
What ſort of Seed maſbform the humane race ? 
Can violent laughter fcrew their /rele face? 
Or can they drop their $1izy tears apace ? 


© I Book II, Lacretins. 
'  FCan they or laugh, or weep ? Gan they deſcry 
F The greateſt ſecrets of Philoſophy ? 
Diſcourſe how things are mixt ? Or compreliend 
' On what firm principles themſelves depend t 
* For things which do enjoy the taculties, 
# And powers of perfett Animals, mult riſe 

From other Seeds, and thoſe muſt be begun 
From others, and fo to infinitum on. 
” For thus I'l urge : Whateyer can perceive, 
- & Diſconrſe, laugh, reaſon, flatter, weep, or grieve, 
= Muſt be compounded, and muſt owe their frame 
* To proper Seeds, which cannot-pertorm the ſame. 
” But if this ſeems abſurd ; and dx/, moroſe, 
” And heavy Seeds can laughing things compoſe z 
* If wiſe, or if diſcurſrve things can riſe 
= From Seeds, that neither reaſon, nor are wiſe z 
& What hinders then, but thata ſenſible 
May ſpring from Seeds, all void-of ſenſe, as well ? 

Laſtly, we all from Seed Celeftsal rile, 

Which Heaven, our common Parent, ſtill ſupplies, 
From Him the Earth receives enlivening Rain, 
And ſtreight ſhe bears Bird, Tree, and Beaſt, and Man, 
And proper food for all, by which they thrive, : 


Grow ſtrong, and propagate their race, and live ; 
Thence juſtly all the nameof Aorher give. 
And ſo each part retrwrs when bodies dye, (Sky : 


What came from Earth, to Earth ; what from the 
Dropt down, aſcends again, and mounts on high. 


=> ForDeathdoth not deſtroy, but diſunite 
- The Seeds, and change their Order, and their Site: 
Then make new combinations, . whence ariſe | 
In bodies all thoſe great varieties ; 
Their change in colour, ſhape, and frame; and thence 
Some for a while enjoy, then Joſe their ſenſe. x 
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From whence, as we obſery'd before, we find 

Ic matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd; 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, | 
What Motion give, and what receive again | Y 
And that the Seeds of Bodies ne'er contain 

Such fragil tranſient things, as ſeem to lie . 
On bodies ſurfaces, and change, and die. 

lt matters much, ever'in thele rude lines, 
How, or with what, each ſingle letter joyns 
For the ſame letters, or almolt the ſame, F71 
Make words to ſignihe Earth, Sun, and Flame, W 
The Moon, the Heaven, Corn, Animals and Trees, | 
And Sea; but their poſition diſagrees, | 
Their order's not alike. In bodies fo : E 
AS their ſeeds, figure, order, motion do, i” 
The Things themſelves muſt change, and vary too. 
But now attend, I'll teach thee ſomething new z 

*Tis ſtrange, but yet 'tis reaſon, and 'tis true. 

E'en what we now with greatelt eaſe receive, 
Seem'd ſtrange at firſt, and we could ſcarce believe; 
And what we wonder at, as years encreaſe, 

Will ſeem more plain, and all our wonder ceaſe. 
For look, the Heaven, the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, F 
if ona ſudden unto Mortals ſhown, 

Diſcover'd now, and never ſeen before, 
What could have rais'd the people's wonder more? 
What could be more admir*d at here below ? 
E'en you had been ſurpriz'd at ſuch a ſhow, 
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Bur -ow all cloy'd with theſe, ſcarce caſt an eye, 0 
Or think it worth the pains to view the Sky. | 
Wherefore tly no Opinion, *cauſe 'ris new, 
But ſtritly ſearch, and after careful view, | 


RejeR, if falſe; embrace it, if 'cis true. 
Now I have prov'd before, this Mighty Space 
$ | 
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3 Ip infinice, and knows no lowelt place, 

: or uppermalt ; no bounds this Mcontrole, 

: = that's againſt the nature of the Whole. 
| ” Now figce thro this veſt Space Seeds always move 

=_ various turns, and from eternal ſtroye ; 
” Whocan imagine there ſhould only riſe 
» Qur ſingle Earth, our Air, and our Skies ; 
£ Whilſt all the other Matter /carrer'd lies ? 
'Z Eſpecially, ſince theſe from chaxce aroſe ; 
> When the unthinkzng Seeds, by various blows, 
* Now this now that way mov'd, atlaſt were hurl'd 

' Into the decent order of th;zs World ; 

* And made fit Combinations : whence began 

The Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, and Beaſt, and Man, 

> Tis prov'd, and certain then, that other-where 

> The buſie Aroms joyn, as well as here ; 

* Such Earths, ſuch Seas, ſuch Men, ſuch Beaſts ariſe, 

| All like tothoſe incloſed by our Skzes. 

Againz when there can be no hinaring cauſe, 

- But Placeand Seed enough 3; by Nature's laws 
Things muſt be made: Now if the Seed ſurmount 
Theurmoſt ſtretch of Numbers vaſt account, 

And the ſame Nature can compolſea Maſs, 

* ASonce in this, in any other place 

| It plainlyfollows, that there muſtariſe (Skies, 
DiſtinCt and numerous Worlds, Earth, Men, and 

In places diſtent, and remote from this. 

Now farther add : no ſpecies hath but oze, 

Which is begun, increas'd, and grows alone ; 

But every Kind doth certainly contain 

Of 1ngividuals a numerous train, | 

* As Bird, and ſilent Fiſh ; as Beaſt, and Man ; 

Therefore the ſpecies of the Sum, and Moon, 


Ot Heaven, and Earth, mult needs have more than ore, 
[ For 
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new ſceds. And this valt ball of Earth, and boiſterous Seas, 
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| Book I 
For every one of theſe is made, and grows 4 
By the ſame Nature's Catholick, Laws with thole, \ 
Whoſe ſpacious Kinds do numerous trains encloſe, J F 
If this you'll underſtand, youll plainly ſee, F 
Row the vaſt Maſs of Matter, Nature, free | 
From the prozd care of th' medling Deity, 
Doth work by her own private itrength, and move, | 
Without the trouble of the Powers above. p 
For, how, £oo# Gods, can thoſe that live in peace, 
In undiiturb'd and everlaſting eaſe, » 
Rule this vaſt Al! ? their labouring thoughts divide oF 
'Twixt Heaven and Earth, and all their motions 
Send heat ro 4s, the various Orbs controle, (guide, 
Or be iminenſe, and ſpread o're all the Whole ? ; 
Or hide the Heaven in Clouds, whence Thunder *® 
Does beat their own aſpiring Temples down?(throm 
Or thro vaſt Deſarts breaks the innocent Wood, 
Nor hurts the bad, but ſtrikes the juſt and good ? 
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Into the World already form'd ; whence Skies 


And ſpacious Air, grow bigger, and increaſe : 
For all to their own proper Kinds retire, 

To Earth the earthy, fiery parts to Fire, 

To Water, watry, till they grow as great 
As Nature's fixt and ſteddy Laws permit. 

For as in Animals, when every vein 

Receives no more than what flies off again, 
Thoſe can increaſe no more z ſuch means ſecure © 
Thoſe things from farther growth, when once me". 
For that which looks fo fair,ſo gay,and young,(ture. 
Climbs to maturity, grows great,and ſtrong, z 

That manyparts receives, and {till retains, 
And ſpends but few ; becauſe throall the veins 
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The little nouriſhing parts with eaſe diffus'd, - Þ * 

Are there in little ſpace confin'd, andus'd | 

For growth'; but tew flie off, and break the chain, 

And get their former liberty again. phirgn Lewd 

For tho things loſe their parts, when thoſe are gone. __ 
Some new ſupplies of other Seeds come on, +, 
And more than they have toſt : Thus things endure, 
Look gay, and young, until they grow mature, / 
Thence by degrees our ſtrength melrs all away, 

And reac Age creeps'on, and things decays. 

For bodies »ow grown big,and1arge, which ceaſe 7 
From their continued growth, nor more encreaſe þ 
Thoſe ſpend the more, their parts diſperſe with' 

The nouriſhing parts come flowly on, and few, (ale, 
Too ſmall decaying Nature torenews, {© 
The ſtock is largely ſpent, no new ſupply + 
Sufficient to make good thoſe parts that die : 
Therefore they needs muſt fall, their nature-broke 
By inward walting, or external ſtroke ; 7 Þy 
Becauſe the ſtock of nouriſhment decays 

As Age creepson, and ſtill a thouſand ways 

The little enemies without oppoſe, 

And ſtriveto kill them by continual blows : 

And ſo the World muſt fall, tho new ſupply fs 
The Maſs affords, to raiſe thoſe things that die. 

Yer all in vain; for Narwre cannot give 

Supplies ſufficient, nor the World receive. 

E'ennow theWorld's grown old;e'en ſhe that bore 2 


The world 
grows old. 


Such mighty bulky Animal: before, 

Now bears a pry Inſect, and no more. 

For who can think theſe creatures, fram'd above, 

The {/zzvle buſineſs of ſome medling Jove ? 

And thenceto people this inferiour Ball, 

By Homer's golden chain let gently tall ? 
I 2 Nor 


Lucretims.» \. Bbok-1Þ 
Nor did fhiey riſe from the r9wgh Seaby;.but '(Farth; 
To what ſhe, now ;dothi i&edat firſt gave birth. | 
Belide,fbr Corn; and Wine, and Qyl:dighbear, ; F__ 
And tender fruit without the Tiller's care» ,';  , *, 
_, She-braught forth'Herbs, which now- the feeble Soil = 
'Can ſcarce afford toll our pain and toil. pl 
We.lsbour, ſweat, and yet by all this i{trife. - 
Can ſcarce. get Corn and Wine enough for life. 
Our Men, our Oxen. groan, and never deaſe, ,. 
So faſt:our Labouts: grow, our Fruits decreaſe. 
=o oft the Farmers with. a ſigh complain, 
T hat they have labour'g all the year .in yain, 
And looking back.oo. former Apes bleſs - 
With anxious Thoughts their:Parents __ | 


z 


Talk loudly, how that Piows they were fill'd, 
Content with what the willing Soil did yield, | 
Tho each man thenenjoy'd a narrower field ; 

Rut. never think, fond Fools, that Age will waſt 
This mighty World, :and break the Frameat laſt, 


The End of the Second Book. 
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h | ; (brought, _ 
A Hee, who haſt Light from midſt rhick alinkyeſs 27297 of 
' And Life's advantages and pleaſures taught» pes 
k: Thee, chiefeſt glory of the Grecjanſtate, © © 
J ſtrictly trace z willing to imitate, ; I 
Not contradi&t : for how can Larks oppoſe 
he vigorous Swans ? They are unequal foesz 
Or how can tender Kids with feeble force 
ontend in — ith the noble Horſe ? 
hou Parent of Philoſophy, haſt ſhown 
[The way to Truth by Precepts of thy Own. 
'For as from ſweeteſt Flowers the labouring Bee 
Extracts her precious juice z Great Soul, from Thee 
We all our Golden Sentences derive, 
olden, and fit Eternally tolive. 
For whenl hear thy mighty Reaſons prove 
* This World was made without the Powers above, 
+All fears and terrors waſt, and fly apace. 
© Thro parted Heavens I fee the mighty Space, 
* The Riſe of Things, the Gods, and Happy Seats, ' 
Which Storm or violent Tempeſt never beats ; 
| Nor Snow invades, but with the pureſt Air, 
- And gawdy light diflus'd, look: gay and fair-: , 
" There 
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cauſe of 
all evil. 


Fear of For tho ſome talk, they ſhould leſs fear to die, 
Death the Than live in a Diſeaſe, or Infamy ;; | 
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There bounteous Nature makes ſupplies for eaſe, 
There Minds enjoy an undiſturbed Peace z 
But that which ſenſeleſs we ſo groſly fear, 

No Hell, no ſulphurous Lakes, no Pools appear ; ® 
And thro the Earth I can.diſtintly view' +: 
What underneath the buſie Atoms do. © 

From ſuch like thoughts I mighty pleaſure find, 
And {ileatly admire thy ſtrength of Mind ; 

By whoſe one ſingle force, to curious eyes ' 

All naked and expos'd whole Nature lies, 

Since then I've tayght, what Seeds of Bodies are, 
And how they move, what different __ they 
And how from theſe all Beings firſt may pring : 
Next of the 45nd, and of the Soul I'll ting, 

And chaſe that dread of Hell, thoſe idle fears, 
That ſpoil our lives with jealouſtes and cares, 
Diſturb our joys with dread of pains beneath, 
And ſully them with the black fear of Death. 
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That they know well the Soul conſiſts in blood, 
Andour Philoſophy can do no good; 

Obſerve, they talk thus rather out of love 

To empty Praiſe, than what they ſay approve: 
For theſe ſame mnex,: to chains or baniſhmenr, 
Condemnd to th* Gallies, or to Priſon ſent, 
Tho infamous by horrid crimes they're grown, 
Yer ſtill endure, and patiently live on; 

Nay, more thanthat, wheree're the Wretches 
They ſacrifice black Sheep on every Tomb, x 
To pleaſe the Mares; and of all the rout, 4 
When cares and dangers preſs, grow moſt deyout. | 
Well then, to know mens Souls, and what they a 
View them beſet with Dangers, and with Care : 
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ror then their word: will with their choughts agree, 


Il the Mask pull'd off, ſhow what they be. 
—— blind ambition, all ferce lu 


-£FOf Avarice, thoſe Parents of unjuſt, 

#Z Which make men plunge thro ſins, and vex each hour 
> With cares, and pains, to climb to wealth, or power 3 
Þ This ſhame, theſe great diſturbers of our breath, 


Are chiefly nouriſht by the fear of Death. 

For Infamy, Contempt, and Poverty, 

Doſeemſo near the gates of Death tolie z 

That whilſt by ſenſleſs fears men frighted ſtrive 

As far temov'd as poſlible to live, 

By Civil wars endeavour to get more, 

And doubling murders, double their vaſt ſtore 

Laugh o're their Brothers graves; and timorous gueſts 
All hate, and dread their nearef Kinſmens feaſts, 
From the ſame cauſe the meager Enviousriſe, 

And look on others wealth with troubled eyes ; 

Complaints they make, and paſſionately repine, 

That ſome with Power,and ſome with Honour ſhine, 
Whilſt they lie mean, and low, and without fame 3 
And thus they die for Statues, and a Name. (hate, 

When ſome this Dread ſtrikes deep, e'en life they 

And their own hands prevent the ſtroke of Fate : 
Yet ſtill are ignorant, that this vain fear 

Breeds all the trouble, jealouſie, and care 

Makes men unkind, unchaſt, and break their truſt 3 
In ſhort, deſtroys whate're is good, and juſt. 

So ſome their Parents, and their Country ſell, 

To free themſelves from Death, and following Hel : 
For We 1'th* Day, as Boys i'th' Night, do fear 
Shadows, as vain too, and ſenſlels as thoſe are. 
Wherefore that darkneſs that o'reſpreads our ſouls, 
What can diſperſe, but thoſe Eternal Rules, Which 

ic 
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Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, + | 
And a deep inſight into Natwre's haws ? 
The Mind Firſt then, the find, in which the Reaſo- lies, | 
55 a Sub- Ts part of Man, as Hands, and Feet, and Eyes 
ſtance. are parts of Avimal: z tho ſome have taught, 
And thoſe Philoſophers, that Senſe, and Thought, 
Do mo particular ſcat, and part controle, 
But isa viral habit of the Whole ; 
In Greck call'd, Harmony, and that from thence 
Flows all our Reaſon, Lite, and; Thought,and Senſe, 7 
But *ris no part. So Health, and Strength belong 
To Man, yet are no parts of him that's ſtrong. 
But this is falſe. —— 
For often when theſe w3ſible limbs do ſmart, 
= Har- prisk joy's ſtill teated in ſome wnſcer part. 
”*  Andſooth' contrary : when Minds oppreſt 
Sink under cares, their Boates are at reſt. . 
So often whilſt the #and or Foor complains, 5 
The Head is vigorous, and free from pains. 
Beſide, when charms of ſleep haveclos'd our eyes, 
Languid, and void of ſenſe the Body hes 
Yet even then, fome other part appears 
Diiturb'd with hope, with joy, and empty fears, 
Bur further, to convince you that the Soul 
Is part, andnot the Harmony of the Whole : 
For tho ſome limbs areloſt, Life keeps her-ſeat ; 
But when few particles of Vital Heat, 
Andour'taſt breath goes our, Life likewiſe flies : | 
Andrghe forſaken Carcals waſts, -and dies: 
Which-proves our Lives not equally depend, 
For therr beginning, continuance, and end, 
On every part; bur chiefly Heat and Air > 
Make Life within us, and preſerve it there: ' 
Thenhoth theſe :wo are there ; but ſwiftly gone, | , 
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And leaveour limbs, as treacherous Death comes on. 
Now ſince the Natavre of the Mind and Soul 
Is fully found, and prov'd a pare of th'Whole, 
© Let thoſe that call it Harmony, and pleaſe 
Their fancies to derive ſuch words as theſe 
- From Mulſick's ſounds, or whenſoe'er it came, 
Apply'd to that which had no proper name 
® Take back their 7Term again 'tis here o'erthrown, 
* And uſeleſs prov'd; Let us go farther on. EE 
> Next then, I mult affirm the Soul! and Mind The "y 
Make up one ſingle Nature cloſely joyn'd, an _ 
But yet the 24ind's the head and ruling part 
: Cal'd Reaſon, and 'tis ſeated in the Heart ; 
' For there our Paſſions live, our Joy, and Fear, 
- And Hope, which proves the find mult needs be 
- But the fervor part, the Soul, confin'd (there 5 
> Toall the Limbs, obeys the rating mind, 
» And moves as that directs; for only that 
Can of ie ſelf rejoyce, or fear, ar hate ; 
Paſſion and Thought belong to 2har alone, 
* For Soul and Limbs are capable of none. 
} As whea the Eye, or Head, or Hand complains, 
* All the whole Boay is not vext with pains z 
| Sooften whilſt the labouring 452d oppreſt 
Sinks under cares, the Soul enjoys her reſt : 
But when the 44524 a violent Paſſion ſhakes, 
| Of that diſturbance too the Soul pertakes 
Cold ſweats hedew the Limbs, the Face looks pale, 
The Tongue begins to falter, Speech to fail, 
The Ears are fil'd with noiſe, the Eyes grow din, 
And feeble ſhakings ſeize on every limb. 
Beſides, on ſudden frights men often ſwoon z 
A ſtrange effeCt : from which ris plainly known, þ 
The Mind and Soul are joyn'd, and make but one ; 
K For 
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The Mind For here the Mind's force ſtrikes the Soul, and 1o 

#- materi- The ſtroke goes on, and ſtrikes the Body too. 

7 But, to enlarge the Inftance more, this proves 
The Mind material too, becauſe it moves, (wan;' 
And ſhakes the limbs, makes them look pale and _ 
In ſhort, direCts and governs the whole Man: 
All which is done by Toxch, and what eer touch br 
Are Bodies, then the Mind and Soul are ſuch. 

The Mind The Mind prov'd Body, I'll go on to find 

:5com- What ſort of Body 'tis that makes the 45nd. 

jridyf Firſt then, it is a ſmall and ſubtle one, 

#1 Becauſe no Action is ſo lwittly done 

Jun 4 As what the 14nd begins. This Inſtance proves 
The Mind, than other things more ſwiftly moves; 

ut what thus ealie to be mov'd is found, 
Of very little Seed, and tery round 
Muſt necds be fram'd ; ſo that the weakeſt Shove 
May puth them forward on, and make them move. 
Warr by l:zhteſt ſtrokes is movd and flows, 
'Caulc ii all and dippery partsthe ſtreams compoſe; 
[ur tloncy, and thick liquors ſtubborn prove, 
\1o1g dnil, and heavy, and unapt to move z 
For al! ;heir parts more joyn'd, and cloſer fall, | 
i:c:2uſe they're not fo round, fo ſmooth, and ſmall, 
So heaps of Poppy-ſecd, fo Sand disjoyn'd, 
Isatter'd by the ſofteſt breath of Wind 3 
Hur 24fſy Srones, or Darts together caſt, 
Stand firm againſt, and ſcorn the roughelſt blaſt ; 
\\ nich proves, that Seeds ſmall, ſmooth, and ronundare } 
For vigorous m0tion, rough and great for Reſt. (beſt 
Now lince the nature of the 47ind is found 

$0 upt to move, of Kodics ſmall and round, 
ic muſt be fran''d : Which knowledge (lovely Youth) ! 

Will lead thee on to ugdiſcover'd Truth. 
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For hence by eaſie inference you may gueſs, 2 


* How ſubtle all its parts, what ſmall receſs, 
* If cruſht together, it would all poſſeſs. 


For when the ſtroke of Fate invades the heart, Hew mal 
And the affrighted 44nd and Soul depart, the Sou, 


 TheWeight and Bulk remain; contented Death 
' Leaves all ſecure, but vital Senſe, and Breath; 
- Therefore thoſe Seeds that frame this Soul, thro all 


Our limbs diffus'd, are ſubtle, thin, and ſmall : 


> Becauſe when that's all gone, each limb retains 


* The former bulk, the former weight remains. 


So when the brisker /pirits leap from Wine, 


' Andparrs from Odors from the Air combine; 


;: Of the ſame Weight and Bulk. the Body ſhows, 
s Becauſe ſmall Seeds all juice, all Smells compoſe. 


When from our Limbs a ſubtle humour flows, L 


"Tis certxzin then, thoſe Seeds that frame the Mind 


| Arethin and ſmall, and ſubtle, and refin'd ; 


For when the ind is gone, their former weight 
Each Limbretains, the bulk remains as great. 
And yet 'tis mixt, for when Life's powers decay, 74 Min 
A gentle Breeze with Vapour flies away, conſiſt »of 
This Vapour likewiſe ſhews that Ar is there, Four parks. | 
All Heat hath Air; for Heat by Nature rare | | 
Muſt ſtill be intermixt with parts of Air. 
Well then, we know the 41d and Soul compriſe 
Three things, yet from all theſe no ſenſe can riſe, \ 
No vigorous thought from ſuch a frame as this. 
Then we muſt add a fourth unto this frame, 
A fourth ſomething, but without a name, 
W hoſe parts are ſmooth, ſmall, ſubtle, apt to move, 
Whea prelt or troubled by the weakeſt ſhove. 
From th45s comes ſenſe, This the firſt ſtroke receives, 
And then the impulſe to the Vapour gives; | 
K 2 Then 
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Then to the «nſeex Wind, then to the 4ir, Th 
Thence thro our limbs 'tis ſcatter'd every where; Þ Tc 
The blood with troubled motion ſtrikes the Heart, F Le 
And aquick ſenſe runs throeach inward part: TI 


Then through the marrow, then thro every bone, 
\Vhether it be a ſharp, or pleaſing one: 

But v10/ent paſſions, as ſtrong griet or fear, 

Scarce enter far, and make diſturbance there z 

3ut ſtrange Convullions run our Bodies o'er, 

And Lzfe and Soul fly out at every Pore : 

But oft the moron on the ſurface plays, 

Stops there, and that's the reaſon that Life ſtays. 

Next how theſe four are mixt, 1 would rehearſe, 

How htly joyn'd, but now my flowing Verſe 

The Latin Language's poverty doth check, 

Yet briefly, and as that permits, I'll ſpeak. 

They all confus'dly move, no different ſpace 

To cach allotted, and no proper Place 

Where this divides from that, and lies alone, 

Bat all their powers conjoynd, ariſe as Oe. 

So gencrally in every piece of Meat 

Our Senſe diſcovers Odors, Sapors, Heat, 

Yet 'tis the ſame Fleſh; ſo Heat, and Air, and Wind, 
Make upone nature mixt,and cloſely joyn'd, (whence 
With that quick force which makes them move, and 
Throall the Body's parts ſprings vigorous ſenſe. 

This Nature's deeply hid, this doth poſſeſs 

The Inward'ſt ſpace, the molt remote receſs. 

AS in our Limbs the Soul's remov'd from view, 
Becauſe its Seeds are thin, and ſmall, and few 3 

So this fourth Nameleſs force within the Soul 

Lies hid, its chicfeſt part, and rules the Whole, 
$0 likewiſe muſt the Heat, the Air, and Wind, 
Be in convenient place and order joyn'd 
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This muſt be nppermoſt, that lower fall, 

To make it ſeem one nature fram'd of all ; 

FE Leſt Heat and Air, plac'd ſeparately, diſtraCt 

The power of Senſe, and make it ceaſe to act. 
Heat in the Mind is ſhown, when Paſſions riſe, 

-. And Anger burns; it ſparkles thro the Eyes : 

x And when the trembling body ſhakes for fear, 


* And Blood grows cold, we know that wind is there. 
= Inthoſe the power of Air is chiefly ſeen, 
> Whoſe Heart's wntroubled, and their look ſerene : \ 
Thoſe have moſt Heat, by nature moſt inclind 
+ Torage, ſuch is the Lzor's furious mind, 
Who roaring burſts with generous diſdain, 
* Nor can his breaſt his violent rage contain. 
* Moſt parts of Wind compoſe the Deer”s cold ſoul, 
2 From whence atrembling Chill runs thro the Whole. 
The peaceful Ox contains moſt parts of Air, 
Not {ubjeCt unto too much Rage, nor Fear, | 
A temper, *midſt the Lion, and the Deer. 
So Mens minds differ too, tho Moral Rules 
* And Arts do poliſh, and reform our Souls ; 
' Yer ſtill ſome Seeds remain, they ſtill appear 
Thro all the Masks and Vizors we can wear 3 
Some ſmall Remainders of the Primitive Mind, 
Some evil Paſſions will be left behind ; 
Whence ſome are prone to Rage, ſome to Diſtruſt, 
Some Fearful are, and ſome more Mild than Juſt. 
A Thouſand more varieties they ſhow, 
Each difterent Mind hath different Manners too 
* Whoſe hidden cauſes I ſhall n&er explain, 
* Or names ſufficient, and expreſlive teign, 
For all theſe infinite varieties 
Of Shapes, whence all theſe different Manners riſe : 
Yet this methinks might be affirm'd as true, 
Thoſe traQts of Narure are fo weak, ſo few Which 
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Which Learning leaves, that we in ſpight of theſe, 
May rival &en the Gods in Happineſs. 
This nature thro the Limbs ſpreads every where, Lo 
And life and health preſerves with provident care;” Ee 
For they are joy#'d, and each oneach depends, Tt 


And the leaſt ſeparation Death attends. Th 
As if from grains of Myrrh you force away Ch 
The raviſhing ſmell their natures too decay ; 4 Gr 
So part the Sol and Limbs, you both deſtroy, = Fo 
So cloſe they joyn, and common life enjoy. »W 


Nor can the Soul and Body ſeparate, 

Perceive, or think in their 4rvided ſtate ; 

For the firſt ſtroke is by the Nerves convey'd, 

And Senſe, from the joynt motions of both, made. 

Beſides, the Body, is not born alone, I 

Nor grows, nor lives, when 44d and Soul are gone; 

For tho the water heatedo'er the fire 

May loſe ſome Yapours, yet remain entire; 

The Limbs, when Mind and Soul are fled, ſubmit 

To the ſame fate, and die, and rot with it :- 

Nay more, before the Infants fee the light, 

Before they paſs the confines of the Night, 

Whilſt yet within their Mothers Womb they lie, 

If theſe :wo ſeparate, they fail and die: 

Whence learn, that ſince the cauſe of - Life's combin' 

And lies in both, their zatxres too are joyn'd. 
Farther, who tothe Zimbs all ſenſe denies, 

And ſays the Soul, which thro the Body lies, 

Is SubjeCt of that 2ſorion we call Senſe, 

He fights againſt the cleareſt evidence. 

What need of Arguments, what need of Words ? 

The ſtrongeſt proof the thing it ſelf affords: 
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Yet every Limb wants Senſe, when the Soul's gone, | 
And loſeth much as feeble Age comes on, 
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I! 
© # That Eyes no ObjeQts fee to ſight expos'd, 
But that the Son, as thro wide doors unclos'd, 
re, FLooks thro them, is plain nonſenſe : 'Tis refell'd 
e;” Eenby their ſenſe, who this wild fancy held; 
This ſeems ſo plain, 'tis brought ſo near our Eyes, 
' That he is blind, or ſhuts them, that denies; 
7 Chiefly when flgid obje&s view'd, the ſight 


| Grows dim, and dazled, by too great a light ; 
' For Doors unclor'd no harm, no danger know, 
= Whatever body *ris that palles thro. 

Were the Eyes doors thro which the Soul did look, 
View'd all around, and her fair proſpect took, 
* Our Sight would ſtronger, quicker, better prove, 
© If theſe pluckt out, we all the Bars remove. 
* And now to ſolvetheſe doubts muſt not be brought, 
# As learn'd Democritzs his School hath taught, ab 
That Souls and Limbs are equal, o'er the Whole rene, 
To every Limb an equal part of Soul. _ 
For firſt, the ſeeds of Soul are leſs than thoſe, 
Which all the Body's grofſer part compole z 
| Neither in Number, nor in Bulk ſo great, 
' And o'er the Limbs in diſtant ſpaces ſet: 
So that as few, and little, as ſuffice 
For that weak motion, whence our Senſes riſe, 
So few, ſo little, we muſt all confeſs 
Thoſe different ſpaces, which thoſe Seeds poſleſs. 
{ For often falling duſt we ſcarce perceive, 
| Nor Dew by night, nor what the Spiders weave, 
When o'er our limbs the ſubtle chains are ſpread, 
Or the decaying Web falls o'er our head; 
Nor Plumes,nor Chaff, nor ſuch lighe things as theſe, 
Nor the ſoft motion of the wandring Fleas : 
; Sothat a ſtrong impreſſion mult be made, 
And the quick ſtroke to many perts conyey'd, 

Before 
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Before the little bodies of the Soul 
Can feel; and thro thoſe diſtant ſpaces roll ; 
Meet, ſtrike, and part again, and thus perceive, 
Be pleas'd with the ſoft objects ſtroke, or grieve. 
The Mind's the chiefeſt pare of all the whole, 
The Mind | {fe more depends on ther, than on the Soul ; 
ory - 4 When that departs, no Sol can longer ſtay, 
pt. ur ſervilly attends, and flies away, 
Expires and vaniſhes in the ſame breath, 
And leaves the limbs in the cold hands of Death. 
Bur he ſtill/ives, whoſe ind remains alone, 
Altho his limbs lopt off, the Soxl is gone. 
So let Ingemious Tyrants malice ſtrive 
Of many Limbs, tho not of all, deprive, 
And ſo divide the Soul, the man will live. 
Thus leave the Pupil ſound, but cut the White, 
We ſtill enjoy the noble power of Sight ; 
But that once hurt, tho all the parts around 
Be leſt entire, and firm, and free from wound, 
The power decays, and an eternal night 
And frightful darkneſfsall o'erſpreads the ſight ; 
Darkneſs, where e'er the wounded Eye-balls roll; 
And like theſe :wo in this are 24nd and: Soul, 
The Soul __ Now then, my Lovely Youth, to let thee know 
mortal, T hat Souls and Minds are born, and mortal too, 
I'll write ſach Verſe as ſhall appear to be 
By curious labour wrought, and worthy Thee: 
Do You take bothexpreſt by either name, 
( Both words in this diſpute expreſs the ſame;) 
So that, for inſtance, when the Soul you find | 
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Pray'd mortal, think Likewiſe mean the 21nd, 
Since both do make but One, two natures joyn'd. 
Firſt 4r- _ Firſt then, ſince | have prov'd the Sou! conſiſts. 
gumense, Of ſmaller parts than Water, Smoak, or Milts, L 
CG 
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(Becauſe than all theſe three more apt to move, Firſt Are 
And take impreſſion from a weaker ſhove ; gument, 
- For by the Images of Smoak and Streams, 
* Andthinneſt Miſts *tis mov'd, as whenindreams 
* From fanſy'd Altars ſmoaky Clonds ariſe, 

/ Andindark rolls are ſcatter'd thro the Skies, $ 

Thoſe thoughts arerais'd by ſubtle Images. ) 

And ſince you ſee, that when the Yeſe!'s broke, 
The Water runs away, and thethin Smoak 
By every Tempelt ſcatter'd thro the Air, 
Confus'dly mix with it, and periſh there 
Conclude the thin contexture of the 457d, 
An eaſter prey to every rougher Wind, 
With caſe difloly'd, when from the Body gone 
'Tis tolt i'th* Air all naked, and alcyre. 
For ſince the Limbs, that Yeſſel of the Soul, 
Could not contain its parrs, and keep it whole, 
When bruis'd or drain'd of blood, how can the Air 
A Body, than our fleſh, our blood, morerare ? 

Befides, 'tis plain,that Souls are born and grow, 
Andall by age decay as Boaies do. Second Arg 
To prove thts truth ; In Infants, I4»ds appear gument, 
' Infirm and tender as their Bodies are : 
In Mr, the Mind is ſtrong ; when Age prevails, 
* And thequick vigour of each member fails, 
The 24ind's powers too decreaſe, and waſt apace, 
And grave and reverend folly takes the place : 
"Tis likely then the Soxl and 44ind mult die, 
| Like Smoak in Air its ſcatter'd Atoms lie : 
Since all theſe Proofs have ſhown,theſe Reaſons told, 
*Tis with the Body born, grows ſtrong, and old. 

Beſides, as violent pains, and ſtrong, Diſeaſe | 
* Torment the Limbs, and all the Body ſeize ; Towns i 
| So Grief and Trouble Mind and Soul (urprize ; 
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"Tis likely therefore that That alſo dies. 
Sometimes when violent Fevers vex the Brains, 
The Mind grows mad, and raves with equal pain 
Sometimes when dull and death-like Lethargy, 
And laſting ſleep ſits heavy on the Eye, 
The Sol is lalFd ;, and neither knows, nor hears 
His friends kind voice, nor ſees their falling tears, Þ 
Whilſt they with Pions care about him weep, 
And ſtrive to rouſe him from his death of ſleep. 
Since then the Limbs diſeale afteft the Mind, 
That muſt be mortal too ; for ſtill we find 
By thouſand Inſtances Diſeaſes wait 
On Death, as the ſad Meſlengers of Fate. 

Beiides, when Wine's quick force hath pierc'd 
And the bris« heat's diffus'd thro every vein, (brai 
Why cothe members all grow dull and weak ? 
The Tongue not with its uſual ſwiftneſs ſpeak ? 
' The Eye-balls ſwim, the Legs not firm aad ſtraight, 
Burt bend beneath the bodies natural weight 
Unmanly quarrels, noiſe and ſfobs deface 
The powers of Reaſon, and uſurp their place ? 
How could this be, did not the precious juice 
Aﬀect the 1Mimdirt ſelf, and ſpoil its uſe ? 
Now things that can be thus diſturb'd, that ceaſe 
From uſual aCtions, by ſuch lets as theſe, 
Would die, ſuppoſe the force'or ſtrokes increaſe. 

Oft-times with violent Fitsa Partent falls, 
Asif with thunder ſtruck, and foams, and bawls, 
Talks madly,ſhakes, moves here and there, breaths 
Extends and tires his limbs with Antick ſport : (ſhort, 
Becauſe the venom, fſcatter'd o're the whole, 
Makes ſuch ſtrange ſtirs and motions thro the Soul; g 
As boiſterous forms which o're the Ocean rave, 
And raiſe white curls upon the foaming Waye: 
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#& When from the Body loos'd, can brave the Wind ? 


Book III. - Lucretius. 8; 
He groans, becauſe when pain'd, the ſeeds of Voice 
Break forth in a confus'd and troubled noiſe : 


He's med, becauſe the parts of Soul and 14nd 

* Are by the poyſon's violence disjoyn'd, | 
- Diſturb'd, and toſtz but when the cauſes ceaſe, | 
* Theblack malignant humours, and diſeaſe þ 


In ſome convenient vellel lurk in peace; 

His weakpeſs wears, and he forgets his pain, 

His ſtrength, his life, and ſenſe return again, 
Now ſince Diſeaſes can this Sol divide, 

Whilſt ſtrengrhned by, and tothe members ty'd ; 
Whocan believe, this render ſubſtance, Mind, 


Sixth Ay« 


And ſince our Minds as well as Boazes feel 
grument. 


The powers of Medicines, that change, or heal, 

They muſt be mortal, for to change the Sonl 

You muſt, or change the order of the Whole 

Take off ſome old, or add ſome parts anew. —- 

Now what's 1-mortal, common ſenſe hath told, 

Can gain not one ew part, nor loſe one old 

Fur what ſoever ſuffers change, unties 

Its Union, 1s not what it was, but dies : 

Therefore the Mind or by diſeaſes griev'd, 

Or by the power of Medicines reliev'd, 

Shews her ſelf mortal: Such plain Evidence, 

Drawn from the ſtrongeſt Reaſon, ſureſt ſenſe, 

Doth all their ſpecious Sophiſtry oppoſe, 

Andeither way confutes, and overthrows. 
Beſides, Experience ſhows, that Patients die Seventh 

By peice-meal, thro the Toes, then Legs, then Thigh 4739708 

Creeps treacherous Death ; thence thro the relt it 

By ſlow degrees: and this one inſtance proves(moves 

The Soul zortal, ſince Death doth ſlowly ſpread, 


And ſome parts are aljve at once, ſome dead, 
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But if you think the Soul, by Fate oppreſt, \n 
Can to one limb retire, and leave the reſt ; c 
That part, where ſo much Sow hath relidence, 
A greater mult enjoy, and quicker ſenſe ; 
But ſince none ſuch appears, 'tis plain it flies 
By picce-meal thro the Air, and therefore dies. | 
But grart what's falſe ; the Soul can backward flie, 
And hudled up within one Member lie, 
Yet this infers the Souls Mortality. 
For what's the difference, if by lateſt breath 
Expell'd or hudled up, *tis cruſht to death ? 
Whilſt from the limbs the ſenſes ſteal away, 
And by degrees the powers of Life decay. 

And ſince the Soul is part, and ſince it lies 


- Fixt jn one certain plact, as Ears, ot Eyes 


£0like as thoſe when from the Body gone, 
Percelive not, nor endure, but periſh ſoon ; 
The Mind can't live divided from the Whole, 
The Limbs, which ſcem the veſlel of the Soul, 
Or ſomewhat if you pleaſe more nearly joyn'd, 
Becauſe theſe Two the cloſeſt Tics do bind. 

Laſtly, both Soul and Body joyn'd, perceive, 
Exert their natural powers, endure, and live ; 
Nor can the Soul without the Limbs diſpenſe (ſenſe! 
Her vital powers, nor Limbs without the Soul have 
For as the Eye grows ſtiff, and dark, and blind, 
When torn from off her Seat ; ſo Souland Mind } 
Loſe all their powers, when from the Limbs diſ- 
Becauſe'tis ſpread o're a//,and there preſerves(joyn'd; Þ 
Her life, by vital Union with the Nerves. 
Nor could the little ſeeds of Soul commence 
Thoſe ſbort vibrations that are fit for ſenſe, 
Were the ſpacegreat, which ſtriCtly all enclos'd 
They well perform'd ; but from the Bedy logs'd » ng 
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\nd to the wide unconſtant Air expos'd, 
ould ne're enjoy, becauſe the Air and Mind 
[Can never, as the Soul and Limbs, be joyn'd: 
*For could the thin unconſtant Air controul, 
* And keepin order too the fleeting Soul, 
- And That thoſe motions too of ſenſe maintain, 
Which now it doth thro every Nerve and Vein, 
Andall our Limbs; then we might juſtly call 
The 4ir a Body, and an Animal, 
Well then, the Soul all naked, and alone, p 
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When from the Body loos'd, her covering gone, 
Muſt die, both Soul and 14ind, for both arc one, 
| Beſides, ſince when the 14d, and Soul are fled, Ather 
| The Carcaſs ſtinks, and rots as ſoon as dead, _ — 
How canſt thou doubr, bur that, the Union broke, 
The ſcatter'd Soul flies thro the Limbs like Smoak ; 
And therefore mult the Body's fabrick fall, 
Becauſe the Soul that did preſerve the All, 
Upheld and ſtrengthned it, is now no more, 
But fled thro every paſlage, cvery Pore : 
Which ſhews the Soul, as all her powers decay, 
{ Her partsdillolv'd, ſhe ſcatter'd flies away. 
Nay more, whilſt yet i'th' Limbs,as Death comes on 
Her parts are alldillolv'd before ſhe's gone. 
Nay when ſhe's yet alive, ſome ſtrokes prevail, 
And ſhakethe Soul, her powers beginto fail, © 
The Members tremble, and the Face looks pale, 
As if 'twere realdeath;this happens when we ſwoon, 
Thenthen the Mind and Soul are almoſt gone, > 
The Tiesof Vion almoſt all undone : 
For then the Mind's allaulted, and would bow 
To Fate, it ſhaken by a ſtronger blow. 
Then who can think that from the Members gone, 
Exposdtoth' Air, all naked, and alone, 
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It may but one ſhort moment be ſecure, 

Much leſs as long as Time, as Years endure ? 
"Another Beſides, -what Patient e're perceiv'd the Soul 
Argument . Forſakethe dying Members ſafe and whole ? 

Or that by ſlow degrees it ſeems to riſe 


Firlt thro the throat, then higher jaws, then fies,s 


But every ſenſe in's proper Organ dies ? 
Another And were the Soul immortal, why doth the Mind 
Argument. Complain of Death, why not rejoyceto find 
Her ſelf let looſe, and leave this Clay behind? 
As Snakes, when ere the circling year returns, 
Rejoyce to caſt their skins, or Deer their Horns, 
Again, — 
Why's not the Soul produc'd in any part, 


I'th' Head, ith' Hands? Why only in the Heart? Þ 
But "cauſe each Being hath its proper ſeat, | 


And there begins, there grows mature, and great ; 

Thus flames ne're riſe from waves, nor cold from 
And if the Soul's i-mortal, if the lives (heat, 

Divided from the Body, if perceives, 

She muſt enjoy five Senſes ſtill; for who 

Can fanſie how the Soul can live below, 

Unleſs'tis thus endow'd ? Thas Painters pleaſe, 

And Poets too, to draw their Souls with theſe. 

But as without the Soul, nor Eye, nor Far, 

Nor either Hand, can touch, or ſee, or hear 

So neither can this Soul, this Mind perceive, 


Another 
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Without theſe Hands,theſe Eyes,theſe Ears, nor live, 


Beſides, our vital Senſe is ſpread ore all; 
The whole Compoſure makes one Animal : 
So that if ſudden violent ſtrokes divide 
This whole, and caſt the parts on either ſide; 
The Soul and Mind too ſuffer the ſame Fate, 
And part remains in this, and part in thar, 


The Soul 
diviſible, 


Now | 
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Now what can be divided, what can lie 

And walt in ſeveral parts, can likewiſe die. 

So Chariots arm'd on every ſide to wound, 

* Wheafiercely drove, bring death to all around 3 
* And yet the wounded mar, ſo quick's the blow, 
: Is ſcarce diſturb'd, ſcarce ſeems to feel, or know 
| His wound 5 and ow but half abodygrown, 
Still haſts to fight, ſtill eagerly goes on, 

Nor miſles he his Arm or Shield, 
Tho by the Chariots torn, drag'd o're the field : 
Others that loſe :ho/e hands that climb the Wall, 
Reach on, or fall, and wonder at their fall z 
” Others, their legs lopt off, attempt to riſe, 
Whilſt the poor foot lies trembling by, anddies. 
' And when the head's lopt off, the eyes and face 
Still keep their natural, ſtill their vital grace 3 
The look is vivid ſtill, nor ſeems like dead, 

Till every Particle of Soul is fled. 

So likewiſe chop a venemous Serpents train, 

You'll ſee each ſingle part is vext with pain, 

Each turns, eachbleeds, and ſprinkles all the ground 
With poys'nous gore, each wriggles at the wound. 
What then ? Hath every part its proper Soul ? 

This were to place a Thouſand in one Whole, 

Well then the Soul, by the ſame fatal blow, 

That chopt the poys'nous tail, is cutin two 3 
Therefore *tis mortal, ſubject unto Fate, 
Becauſe *tis divs/ible as well as that. 

Beſides, were Souls immortal, ne're began, 

But crept into the Limbs to make up Man, 

Why cannot they remember what was done 

In former Times ? Why all their Memory gone ? 
Now if the Mind's frail powers ſo far can waſt, 

As to forget thoſe numerous actions paſt, 
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"Tis almoſt dead, and ſure can die at laſt. 


Book 


Well then the former Soul muſt needs be dead, 


Another 
Argument. 


How is it likely it ſhould ſeem to grow, 
Increaſe and flourilh, as the members do ? 


And tiat which now informs us, newly made. 
But when the Body's made, when we begin 
To view the Light, if then the Soul crept in, 


No, it would live confin'd to her cloſe Cage, 


With powers as great in Infancy, as Age. 


Another 


Well then 'tis prov'd, the Sow is born and dies, 


413-m%- Beſide, ſuppoſe it fram'd without, what Ties 


Could knit this Soul fo cloſe, how could this "—_— 


AsSenſc allures, with every Limb be twin'd? 


For now 'tis knit to every Nerveand Vein, 


Toevery Bone, that cen the Teeth feel pain : 
As when with ſudden chop they grind a Stone, 


Or whencold water chills the heated Bone. 


Since then 'tis joyn'd ſo cloſe, how can this Soul, 
Loos'd from the Limbs, flie off ſecure, and whole ? 


Another 
Argument» 


Infinuates her ſubſtance o're the Whole, 

Its Parts muſt be diſſolv'd, the natural Tie 
Of Union loos'd, 
As Meats diffns'd thro all the members loſe 


But now ſuppoſe the mind was fram'd before, 
And then infus'd; grant this, I'll ask no more : 
This proves 'tis mortal too, for whillt the Soul 


therefore the Soul can die. 


Their former nature, and ditterent things compoſe; 
So Minds, tho ſafe and whole rhey firſt begin 


To enter, are diſlolv'd in entring in : 


Becauſe thoſe ſnhrle parts this Soul contains, 
Mult be diftus'd thro all the Nerves and Veins ; 
And that whichentred, rules the body now, 


Is the ſame Sonl, that died in paſſing thro : 
And therefore Souls are born, and periſh too, 


Beſides | 


pl 
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Beſides, from Carcaſes ſome pare alone, 
Or the whole ſubſtance of the'Soul is gone': 
K only pare, *tis dead, its Seeds disjoyn'd ; 
For ſome do fly away, ſome lurk behind : 
But if af goes, why then do Troops of Flies, e 


; Why numerous Inſects from the Bodies riſe, 
Swarm ore the poo? what's the _ ofthis ? 
But grant you can believe ® proper 
For pk Worm, deſcends ſecure and whole z 
Nor think it ſtrange, that when the former's-gone, 
A Thouſand little Souk ſhould come for One ; 
Yet ſtill 'tis doubtful, whether every 44nd 
© Hunts carefully for Seeds of proper Kind, 
And faſhions its own Cafe; orelfe doth wait, 
Until the Limbs are perfe&, all-compleat 
And then goes prozdly in, -and takes her Seat. 
For what ſhould prompt the Son! to all this pains, 
What make her work ? fince freed from ſaviſh chaing 
Of Matter ;z hunger, cold, no ſharp diſeaſe, 
No anxious cares her happy ſubſtance ſeize : 6 
From the United Limbs ſhe ſuffers theſe. 
But grant *twas good for A424: to put on Clay, 
How are the Bodzes forned, what curions way, 
How, in what manner is the aCtion done ? 
Souls camor, therefore do nct, frame their own. 
And did they enter perfe&t frames, whar art 
Could ſubtly twine the Soul with every part ? 
That this ſhould att on thar, ſo nearly joyn'd ; 
The AMfnd affett the Limbs, the Limbs the Mind ? ' 
Belides, why Lions fury, why the Deer 
From their cole Sjre: derive their natural fear ? 
. Why Foxes craft, why proper Powers adorn 
| Each different kin4, unleſs the Souls are born ? 
| For were the Sonls immortal, could the Mind = 
M y 
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Wo Trarſ- Fly off, and leave his former Caſe behjnd, 


migration. And take another of a different kind. ;; .: | 
oft appear ? | 


What change in A»imals manners m 
The Tyger-dog will flie purſuing Deer ; 
The Hawk forget his rape, and learn to fear, 
Trembling at every little Dove that flies ; 
Men would be fookſh all, and Beaſts be wiſe. 


For 'tis abſurd, that this i-»mortal Mind. | 
© Should change according to the different kind 


Of Body, unto which the Sox's confin?d. 


Of Union broke, the ſcatter*d parts can flie 

Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, and. themſelves. can die. 
But if they ſay, that Souls expell'd by Fate, 

To other Bodies of like Kind retreat :; 

Then tell me why, Why doth the wz/ef# Soul, 

When crept into a Child, become a, Fool ? 

Why cannot zew-boyn Colts perform the courſe 

With equal cunning as a ful-grown. Horle ? 

But that the Soxls are born, increaſe,, and grow, 

And riſe mature, as all their Rodies do, 


For things thus changeable,, the natural Tie 


Perchance they'll ſay, weak, Minds, and render Senſe Þ 


Belong to, zexder Bodies. Poor Defence ! 


This yields. the cauſe, this grants that 2fnds are Þ 


7 

Whoſe former life and powers can change and fail. 

Beſide, come tell me why a Sou! ſhould grow, 
And riſe mature, as all the Aembers do, 
If 'twere not born? When feeble Age comes on, 
Why ist in haſt, and eager to be gone ? 
What-doth it fear, it makes ſuch haſte away, 
To be impriſon'd in the Rinking Clay ? 
What.doth it fear the aged Heap's decay ? 


Or that 'twill fall; and cruſh the Mind beneath ? 
;- | For 
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| Ford fear '\ Immortal Beings are free from Death. 


'Tis fond to think, that whilſt wild Beaſts beget, 
Or hear their young, a Thouſand fouls ſhould wait, 
Expedt the falling body, fight and ſtrive, 
Which firſt. ſhall enter in, and make ir live. 
; Oris't agreed, do previous leagues declare 
That 'tis her lawfut right, who firſt comes there, 
 Toenter in, and ſo no need of war ? | 
Belide, no Trees in Heaven, no Stars below, The Soul 


The Hills no Fiſh, the Stones no moiſture know, _— 
Each hath its proper place to live and grow. ae the Bhs 


So neither Souls can live without the Blood, | 

And Nerves, and Veins, and Bones; for grant they 

Then throone ſingle part,as Arm, or Head, (cou'd, 

'Twould . firſt be fram'd, thence o're the others 

As Warer into veſſels pour'd, doth fall (ſpread ; 

Firſt to one part, then riſe and cover all. 

But ſince ?tis certain, that a proper place 

Is ſettled for the Life, and the increaſe 

Of e Hind and Soul ; *tis folly to believe 

They can be made without the Limbs, or live. 

Well then, the Sou{ſpread o're the Limbs mult fail, 

And die with thoſe, as years and death prevall. 

For that i-mortal Beings ſhould lie confird 

To mortal ones, their different powers be joyn'd, 

And Act on one another, is ablurd, 

Plain non-ſenſe : what more fond can Dreams afford, 

Thin mortal with immortal joyn'd in one, 

Should feelthoſe harms 'twas free from, when alone ? 
Beſide, what is Immortal, muſt be ſo, Amit | 

Becauſe 'tis /o#d, above the power of blow ; Arconrth: 

Whoſe parts no Wedge divides, which knows no 

And ſuch are Seeds,as I explain'd before: (Pore, 

Or elſe becauſe, like empry Space, *tis ſuch 
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. For as we neither knew, nor felt thoſe harms, £ 
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As is ſecnre from ffromk, and free from: :9uth ; 
Or elſe becauſe it can admit no bound, 
"Tis inforite,, and knows no place beyond, 
To which the Seeds may fi ; this makes the Al 
Eternal : there's no place whence Seeds may fall, 
And breed confuſion there : no Space doth be 
Without the Whole, to which the pours _ flie, 6 
And leave the Mighty All to waſte, and 
Now 'tis not perfect ſob; every Maſe 
Between the Seeds contain ſome em Upry ſpace : 
Nor is't like Yoid, untoucht : for ſobt lewind, £ 


With rapid ſtorms, can hurry on the Mind, 
Or take one part, and leave the reſt behind. 
Beſides there's ſpace enough, to which, the Tie 
Of Union loos'd, the ſcatter'd parts may flie. 
Well then, the Mind is mortal, and can die. 
But if you think*t 5-morral, free from wound, 
Becauſe its ſubſtance is encompaſt round, 
Fenc'd from deſtruCtive cauſes ; or that ſuch 
Can very ſeldom, 'if -at all, approach 
Or if they ſhould, flie off, betore they make 
Confuſion there ; ; this is 4 grand miſtake. 
For, not to mention how Diſeaſes vex . 
The Soul, - what fear of future IIs perplex, 
Wheh evilty Conſcience ſhall zffright rhe Mind 
For ſins, ſtrike deep, and leave deſpair behind z 
'Tis mai; forgetful; ſometimes Lethargy, 
And death- like fleep ſits heavy on her eye : ( die ; 
Well then, what's Death to us, ſince Souls can 


When dreadful Carthage frighted Rome with Arms, 
And all the World was ſhook with fierce Alarms ; 
Whilſt undecided yet, which part ſhovld fall, 

Which Nation riſe the glorious Lord of all ; 


A 
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>after Death, when we ſhall be no more, ſh 
What tho the Seas forſake their uſual Shore, 
| F And riſe to Heaven?what tho Stars drop from thence? 
i F Yet how can this diſturb our periſht Senſe ? 
' But now ſuppoſe the So, when ſeparate, 
Could live, and think, in a divided ſtate : 
Yet what is that tos, who are the Whole, 
A frame compos'd. of Body, joyn'd with Soul? 
Nay, grant the ſcatter'd Aſhes of our Urn 
Be joyn'd again, and Life and Senſe return ; 
' Yet how can that concern us, when *tis done, 
Since all the memory of palt life is gone & A; 
* Now we ne're joy, nor grieve, to think, what we 
' Were heretofore, nor what thoſe things will be, 
* Which fram'q from s, the following Age ſhall ſee. 5. 
' When we revolve, how numerous years bave run, 
How oft the Eaſt beheld the riſing Sun 
E're we began, and how the Atoms move, 
How the unthinking Seed for ever ſtrove ; 
* 'Tis probeble, and Reaſon's laws allow, 
* TheſeSeeds of ours were once combin'd as now : 
* Yet now who minds, who knows his former ſtate? 
| The interim of Death, the hand of Fate 
Or ſtopt the Seeds, or made them all commence 
Such motions, as deſtroy'd the former ſenſe. 
He that is miſerable, mult perceive, 
Whilſt he is /o, he then mult be, and /:ve ; 
But now ſince Death permits to feel no more 
Thoſe cares, thoſe troubles, which we felt before, 
® It follows too, that when we die again, 
We need not fear ; for he muſt live, that lives in pain : 
But now the Dead, tho they ſhould all return 6 


To Life again, ſhould grieve no more, nor mourn 
For evils paſt, than if they ne're were born. 
Now 
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Now when you hear a man complain, and max = 
And mourn his Fate, becauſe when Life is gone, Þ V 
His Limbs muſt waſte, and rot i'th Earth, or feat T 
The greedy flames, or ſome deyouring beaſt ; | 7 


All is not well : He, by ſtrong fancy led, 

Imagines Senſe remains among the Dead. 

Nor can | think, tho he Himſelf denies, 

And openly declares the whole Man dies, 

But that from ſtrong conceits he ſtill believes, 

Fond Fool, that He himſelf Himſelf ſurvives : 

For now, e'en whilſt he breaths, e'en whilſt he livg, 

And thinks he muſt be torn or burnt, he grieves ; 

Thinks ftill the Carcaſs muſt be He, and thence 

His wanton fears infer there muſt be Senſe : 

And hence he grieves,that he was born to die, 

Subject, to treacherous Mortality ; 

But never thinks, ford Fool, that when kind Death 

Shall cloſe his Eyes in N:ghr, and ſtop his breath, 

Then nothing of this thinking Thing remains 

To mourn his Fate, or feel ſharp grief and pains. 
But if *tis miſerable to be torn 

By Beaſts when dead, why is't not ſo to burn? 

If that's an 111, why not as great an one 

To be oppreſt with Earth, or Marble-ſtone ? 

Or dipt all ore in Honey, or be rolPd 

O're boiſterous Waves on Clifts expogs'd to Cold? 
Ay, but he now is ſnatcht from all his joys: 

No more ſhall his chaſt Wife, and pratling Boys 

Run to their Dad with eager haſt, and ſtrive 

Which ſhall have the firſt kiſs, as when alive. 

Ay, but he now no more from Wars ſhall come, 

Bring peace and ſafety to his Friends at home. 

Wrerched, O wretched man / One fatal day 

Hath ſnatcht the valt delights of Life away / 


Thus 
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 'Þ Thus they bewail, but go no farther on, 
Wwe And add, that his Deſires and Wants are gone : 
” Which if they thought, how ſoon would all give o're 
*” Their empty cauſleſs tears, and weep no more ? 
* Tis true thou ſleep'ſt in Death, and there ſhalt lie 
: Free from all cares to vaſt Eternity : 
* But we ſhall mourn thee {kill ; no length of Years 
Shall overcome our grief, and dry our tears. 
* Now I would gladly know, come tell me why, 
' Why do'ſt thou pine with grief, and weep, and ſigh ? 
Why do'ſt thou vex thy ſelf, why beat thy breaſt, 
Becauſe thou once muſt ſleep in Death, and Reſt ? 

So when the jolly Blades, with Garlands crown'd, 
- Sit down to drink, whilſt frequent Healths go round, 
- Some looking grave, this Obſervation make: 
- All thoſe Delights are ſhort we Men can take; 
Now weenjoy, but gone, we wiſh in vain, 
In vain deſire to call them back again. 
As if the greateſt ill Pth* Grave they fear 
Were Thirſt, or to want Wine, or Garlands there. 
Or any other thing they fanſie here. 
Fools ! een in common ſleep what cares moleſt ? 
What thoughts for life or health diſturb our reſt ? 
For men eternally might ſtill ſleep on 
Free from ſuch cares, their reſt diſturb'd with none : 
Yet then the Mind is well, 'tis whole, and lives, j 


Ss 


And aptly moves, nay and almoſt perceives, 
Small ſtroaks will wake the Man, and he revives. 
Then Death, if there can be a /e/s than Leaſt, 
Is troubled leſs with anxiow Cares, than Reft : 
Becauſe in Death, few parts of 14ind remain z 
And he that oe in Death, ne're wakes again. 
But now if Narzxre ſhould begin to ſpeak, 
And thus wish loud complaints our Folly check : p 
Fon 
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of Why all theſe tears, becauſe thou once muſt die, - 


__ Lacretens. Book 
Fond 40rtal, whet's the matter thoudo'ft fob? 


And once ſubmit to ftrog Mortality ? 
For if the Rave thou haft already run 
Woas pleaſant, if with joy thon ſaw'ſt the'Sun ; 
If all thy pleaſures did not pals thy mind 
As thro a S:eve, 'but Teft ſome Sweess behind : 
Why do'ſ thou not then like a eharkful Gueſt 
Riſe cheartully from Life's abundam Feaſt, 
And with a-quier mind go take thy re#? 
But if all thoſe Delights are loft and gone, 
Spilt idly all, and Lite a bzrrben grown ; 

hen why, fond Morral, do'ſt thon ask for more, 
Why till defrre rt” increaſe thy wretched ftore, 
And wiſh for what muſt waſft like thoſe before? 
Not rather free thy te from-pains and fear, 
And end thy Life, and zeceſſary Care ? 
My Pleaſures always in a Crete run, 
The ſame rerwning with the yearly Sun : 
And thus tho thou-do'ſt ſtillenoy thy 'Prime, 
And tho thy limbs feel not the rage of Time, 
Yet I can find no ew, no freſh delight ; 
The ſame 4«# Joys muſt vex thy Appetite, 
Altho thou could'ſt prolong thy wretched breath 


'For numerom years, much more if free from Death 


What could we anſwer, what Excuſes truſt ? 
We muſt confeſs that her Reproofs are juſt. 
But if a Wrerch, if one oppreſt by Fate, 
Mourns coming Death, and begs a larger Date, 
Him She may feercely chide : Forbear hy Sighs, 
ThouWrerch, ceaſe thy Complaints, and dry thine 


If 014; Thou haſt enjoy'd the wighry ſtore ( eyes | 


Of gay delights, and now canſt taft no more ; 
But yet, 'becauſe thon ſtill did'it ſtriye ro meet - 


Theþ 
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The abſent, and contemnedſ the preſent Sweet, 
Death ſeems «nwelcom, and thy race half run ; 
Thy courſe of life ſeems ended when began ; 
And wnexpetted haſty Death deſtroys; 
Before thy greedy mind is full of joys. 
Yet leave theſe toys, that not befit thine Age, 
New ACtors now come on ; reſign the Stage. 
If thus ſhe chides, I think ?tis well cnengh 
| think 'tis nothing but a j»# reproof; 
For riſing Beings ſtill the 0/d purſue, 
And take their place, o/d die, and frame the new : 
But notbing ſinks to Hell, and ſalphuroxs flames, 
The Seeds remain to make the future frames : 
All which ſpall yield to Fate as wel as thou, 
And Things fell heretofore c'en juſt as now. 
And ſtil decaying things ſhall new produce 
For Life's not given to poſſeſs, but uſe. 
Thoſe Ages that in /ong proceſſion ran, 
And meaſur'd haſty Time e're we began, 
Whar all to «s ? From this think farther on, 
And what is 7ime to «s when Life is gone ? 
Beſide,what dreadful Things in Death appear, 


» 


' What zolerable cauſe for all our fear ? 


W hat fad, what diſmal thonghts do bid us weep ? 
Ist not a quier ſtate, and ſoft as Sleep. 

And all which we trom Poers tales receive 
As done below, we ſee een whilf live. 

No wretched Tanrals ( as ſtories go ) 
Doth vaizly dread the hanging ſtone, below 
But heavy weights of /uper/tirions Care 
Opprels the 4ving, they diſturb us here, C 
And force us Chance and furure evils fear, 

No Tirins there is by the Eagle torn, 
Wn new {nnplies of Liver ſtill are born ; 

| N . For 
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For grant him big enough, that all the Nine, 
Thoſe Poets Acres, his vaſt limbs confine | 
To narrow bounds, but let him ſpread 0're al, 
And let his Arms claſp round the watry Ball; 
Yet how could He endure ercrnal pain, 
And how his eaten Liver grow again ? 
But he is Tirzus here, that lies oppreſt | 
With vexing love, or whom fierce cares molelt ; |. 
Theſe are the Eagles that do rear his breaſt. 
He's Siſyphus, that ſtrives with mighty pain 
To get ſome Offices, but ſtrives in vain; 
Who poorly, meanly begs the People's voice, 
But ſtill refus'd, and ne're enjoys the Choice , 
For ſtill to ſeck, and ſtill in Hopes devour, 
And never to enjoy deſired Power, 
What is it, but to rowl a weighty Stone, 
Againſt the Fill, which ſtreight will tumble down ? 
Almoſt at ?op, it muſt return again, 
Ar.d with ſwift force rowl thro the hunble Plain. 
Laſtly, ſince I ature feeds with gy delight, 
And never fills the greedy Appetite ; 
Since every year, with the rerurning Springs, 
She new delights, and joys, and pleaſures brings ; 
And yet our minds, amidit this mighty ſtore, 
Are ſtill «n/atisfied, and wiſh for more : 
Svre this they mean, who teach that Maids below 
Do #dle pains, and care, and time beſtow, 
In pouring ſtreams into a /caky Urn, 
Which flow as faſt again, as faſt return. 
The Fares, Cerberus, black Hell, and Flames, 
Are airy fancies all, meer empty Names. 
But whilſt we /zve, the fear of dreadful pains 
For wicked aceds, the Priſon, Scourge, and Chains, 


The Wheel, the Block, the Fire, affright the Mind, | 
Strike 
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Strike deep, and leave a conſtant ing behind. 
Nay, thoſe not felt ; the gailty Soul preſents 

Theſe dreadful ſhapes, and {till her felt corments, 

Scourges, and ſtings ; nor doth ſhe ſeem to know 

An end of theſe, but tears more fierce below, 

Eternal all. Thus fancied Pains we feel, 

And live as wrerched here, as if in Zell. 

But more, to comfort thee : ---— 

Conſider, Anexs periſht long ago, 


Ancus, a better man by much than Thou, Another | 
Conſider, Might y wy in Pomp and State, ok - 
Fall, and ing/oriouſly fubmit to Fate, 1 Death, 


Conſider, even He, that Mighty He, 
Who laughy at all the threatning of the Seaz 
That chain'd the Ocea# once, and proudly led 
His Legions o're the ferrer'd Waves, is dead. 
Sciprs, that ſcourge of Carthage, now the Grave 
Keeps Priſoner, like the meanelſt commor Slave. 
Nay, the greateſt Wizs, and Pocrs too, that give 
Eternity to others, ceaſe to live : L 
Homer, their Prince, that Darling of the A\ine, 
(What Troy would at a Second fall repine, 
To be thus ſung ? ) is 8othing now but Fame, 
A laſting, far diffogd, hut empty Name. 
Demcers'u', as feeble Age came on, 
And told him, that 'twas time he ſhould be gone, 
( For then his Minds, brisk powers grew weak ) he 
I will obey thy ſummons, Fate, and dy*d. (cry'd, 
Nay, Epjcurus race of Lite is run, ' ©. 
Thar Man of Wit, who other men out-ſlion, C 
As far as meaner Stars the Mid-day Sun. 
Then how dar'ſt 7 hou repine to dic, and grieve, 
Thou meaner Soul, thou dead, &en whilft alive ? 
That ſleep and dream'ſt the moſt of Life away : 
N 2 Thy 
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Thy Night is full as rational as thy Day ; L 
Still vext with cares, who never underſtood B 
The Principles of ill, nor uſe of Good, V 
Nor whence thy Cares proceed, but reePſt about B 
In vain unſetled thoughts, condemr'd to doubt. L 

Did men perceive what *tis difturbs their reſt, * A 
Whence r4i/e their fears, and that their thought, v 

Breaſt 

Is by the Mind's own natural weight oppreſt ; H 
Did they know #hzs, as they all think they know, Fi 
They would not lead ſuch lives as now they do z T 
Not know their own _ but ſeek to find A 
Strange places out, and leave this weight behind. A 


One tir'd at home, forſakes his ſtately Scat, 
And ſeeks ſome melancholy cloſe Retreat, 
But ſoon returns ; for preſt beneath his load | 
Of cares, he finds no more content abroad : 

Others, with full as cager haſt, retire, 
As if their Fathers houſe were all on fire, 
To their ſmall Farm ; but yet ſcarce entred there, 
They grow uneaſie with their uſual care, 
Or ſecking to forget their grief, lie down 
To thoxghtleſs Reſt, or elſe return to Town: 
They all do ſtrive to ſhun themſelves; in vain, 
For troubleſome he ſticks cloſe, the Cares remain, - 
For they ne'te know the cauſe of all their pain : 
Which if they did, how ſoon would all give o're 
Their fruitleſs toys, and ſtudy Nature more ? 
That is a noble ſearch, and worth our Care ; 
On that depends eternal Hope, or Fear ; 
That teaches how to look beyond our Fate, 
And fully ſhews us all our future ſtate. 
Our Life muſt oxce have end, in vain we flie 
From following Fate ; &en now, &cn now we die, . 
| "LO Life 
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Life adds no new delights to thoſe poſſeſt. 

But ſince the ab/ert pleaſures ſcem the beſt, 

With wing'd deſire and haſt: we thoſe purſue, 
But thoſe enjoy'd, we ſtreight-ways call for new. 
Life, Life we wiſh, ſtill greedy to live on 

And yet what Fortune with the following Sun 

Will riſe, what Chance will bring, is all unknown. 
What tho a Thouſand Years prolong thy Breath, 
How can this ſhorten the long ſtate of Death ? 

For tho thy Life ſhall numerous Ages fill, 

The ſtate of Death ſhall be erernal {till. 

And he that dies ro day, ſhall be no more, 

As long as thoſe that periſt?d long before. 


The end of the Third Boo', 
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[| Feel, I riſing feel, Poetick Heats 3 

And now inſpir'd, trace o're the Muſes Seats 
Untroaden yet : "tis ſweet to vilit firſt 
Untoucht and Yirgin ſtreams, and quench my Thirl 
I joy to crop freſh Flowers, and get a Crown 

For new and rare Inventions of my Own ; 

So noble, great, and generous the Deſign, 

That none of all the Mighty Tunefal Nine 

E're grac'd a Head with Laurels, like to Mine. |}, 
For firſt I teach Great Things in lofty ſtrains, 

And looſe men from Religions grievous Chains : 
Next, tho my Subje&s dark, my Yerſe is clear, 
And. ſweet, with Fancy flowing every where. 

And this deſfign'd : For as Phyſicians uſe, 

In giving Children draughts of bitter Juice, 

To make them take it, tinge the Cup with Sweet, 
To cheat the lip : This firſt they Eager meet, 

And then drink on, and take the b:rter Draught, 
And ſo are harmleſly deceiv'd, not caught 

For-by ſuch cheats they get their ſtrength, their eak 
Their vigor, health, and baffle the Diſezſe. 
So fince our Method of Philoſophy 


| 
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Seems harſh to ſome, ſince moſt our Maxims flie ; 

L thought it was the firteit way to dreſs 

Theſe rigid Principles in pleaſing Verſe; 

With Fancy ſweetning them, to bribe thy Mind 

To read my Book, and lead it on to find 

The Nature of the World, the Ri/e of Things, 

And what valt profit too That knowledge brings. 
Now ſince 'tis ſhown,what things fir## Bodies are, 
What different forms, what various ſhapes they bear ; 
And how they move, how joyr to make one Whole, 

And what's the natare of the e Mind and Sow ; 
Of what compos'd, how Fate doth break the Chain, 
And ſcatter it _ io Seeds _= _ 

Next (for 'tis time) my My/e declares 10gs, 
What thoſe are we call mages of Things, CT 
Which like thin films from Bodies riſe in itreams, 
Play in the Air, and dance upon the beams. 

By day theſe meet, and ſtrike our minds, and fright, 
And ſhow pale Ghoſts, and horrid ſhapes by night: . 
Theſe break our ſleep, theſe check our gay delight. ), 
For ſure no Airy Souls get looſe, and fly 

From He#s dark Shades, nor flutter in our Sky : 

For what remains beyond the greedy Urn, 

Since Soxl and Body. to their Seeds return ? 

A ſtream of Forms from every ſurface flows, 
Which may be calPd the film or ſhell of thoſe : 
Becauſe they bear the ſhape, they ſhew the frame, 
And figure of thoſe Bodies whence the came. 

The dulleſt may perceive, and know ?tis true : 

For Bodies big enough for Senſe to view, 

Do often riſe; ſome more diff5*d;and broak : (ſmoak; 

Thos Fire, thus heated Wood doth brearb forth 

And ſome more cloſe, and joyn'd ; when Heats begin, 

Some 1nſcits ſeem to ſweat, and calt their skig. = 
e 
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The Hejfers caſt the membranes of their Horns, 
Snakes leave their glittering coats among the torn. 
A glittering coat each Tree, each Buſh adorns. 
We ſee with pleaſure, what we fled before ; 
We handle now the ſcales, and fear no more. 

This proves, that numerous trains of Images 
( For why.can theſe, and not more thin than theſe? ) 
From every ſurface low. For firſt they lie 
Lnchain'd, and looſe, and ready for our eye ; 
They ſoon will ſlip, and ſtill preſerve their frame, 
Their encient form, and tell from whence they came : 
Nay more, they're thin, they on the ſ#rface play, 
And ſo few chains to break, few {tops to ſtay 6 
Their courſe, or hinder when they flie away. 

For now 'tis certain that a numerous ſtore, 
Not only from the middle parts,as *twas before 
Obſery'd, but even from the ſurface riſe, 
As Colours often /ooſned ſtrike our eyes. 
Thus when pale Curtains or the deeper red, 
©'re all the ſpacious Theater are ſpread, 
Which mighty Maſts and ſturdy Pillars bear, 
And tke looſe Curtains wanton in the Air ; 
Whoſe ſtreams of Colours from the top do flow, 
The rays divide them 1n their paſſage thro, c 
And {ſtain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods below : 
The more theſe Curtains ſpread, the pleaſing Dye 
Rices on the beams the more, and courts the eye 
The gawdy colour ſpreads ore every thing, 
Ali gay appear, each man a Parjle King, 


S . > Curtains then their /co/zed Colours ſpread, 
©. - -hey can paint the Under Scenes with red 3 
g! thin” can ſend forth mages: 

Thos ty 116m {wfaces as well as theſe. 

* 1.6 0114.2 then. that ſubtle Forms do flie, 


And 
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And dance and frolick in our lower Skie, 
Which ſingle, are too ſubtle for our cye. 

But now the Odors, Vapors, and thin Smoak, 
Fly ſcatter 4 and confus'd, their order broke ; 
Becauſe whilſt they from inward parts do flow, 

And thro ſtrait wind:ng Pores, and turnings go, 

They are diſorder in thcir paſſing thro : 

But now theſe /ubtle films of loofned Dyes 

What can diſorder, as from things they riſe, 

Since cach upon the utmoſt /arface lies? (tore, 

Thus Forms, which Glaſs, which limpid ſtreams re- 

Bearing that Shape, that Dye, the Body wore, 

Muſt be compos'd of fleeting Images 

That riſe from Things ; ' for why with greater eaſe 

Cantheſe formsriſe,thanſome morethin than theſe? 

Thenthere are ſubtle ſhapes, like thoſe that Streams, 

Or Glaſs reſtore on the returning beams ; 

In figure like, but airy, thin, and light, 

And ſmgle each, too ſubtle for our tight ; 

Yet coming thick, and in a numerous train, 

Reflected from the poliſhr [pecular Plain, 

Can make us ſec ; and that's the reaſon why I 
ac Forms return again, in Shape, and Dye | 

So like the :h:mgs, and pleaſe the curiorrs CyC. 4 

Next learn how /ubile, and how thin theſe are. | 
Firſt then, ſince Seeds of Things arc finer far z 
Than thoiz that fir/# begin ro diſappear : 

But now to clcar this, to confirm the mor? 

The /ubtleneſs of Secds explain'd betore, 

And add new reaſons to the former ſtore ; 

How many Animals, whoſe middle part, 

The ſharpeſt eye with all che help of Art 

Can't [cc ? Dull Art may throw her Glaſſes by : 

How fubtls then the Guts, the Heart, the Eye ? 
O How 
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How thin each /ittle member of the Whole, 
How 7»finitely ſmall the Secds that frame the Soul? 
But more—— 
_ or Rue, that ſtrike the Noſe 
ith /rogeſt ſmells, or others like to thoſe, 
It ſhaken, thorſand parts do flie from thence, 
A thouſand ways, but weak, nor raove the ſenſfs : 
And yet how ſubtle, if compar'd with theſe, 
How thin, what Neuthings are the rages ? 
How valt che diſproportion 'ewixt theſe two ? 
Tis more than :bc9ht canthink,than words can ſhow, 
But now, befides thoſe ſubtle Forms that rear 
From Bodies, Thoufand new are fram'd in Air, 
Faſhion'd by chace; and thele, when bornon high, 
Do change their ſhapes, and wanton in the Sky ; 
Then joyn in various forms, grow thick, and move 
Like Clouds combin'd, and darken all above : 
Hence Prodigzes, hence fome Grigantick War | 
MarthalFd ich* Air, looks dreadful from afar, 
And ſhadows all : Hence Mountains ſcem to flic, 
And fcatter'd Rocks cut thro the wounded Sxy ; 
Hence other Clouds do frizhrful creatures ſhow ; 
He ſtare amav'd, and wonder at below. ] 
Next learn 
How foon thelc forms ilic oft, how {wit they rite : 
For tomething ftill on cvery /zrface lics, 
Juſt ready to depart, and plicaſe our eyes; 
This, when on rare and th: compolures toſt, 
For inſtance Cloaths, it enters and "cis loſt : 
On rocks and woods 'tis &roak ; thoſe ne're reftore 
The Forms, the Image then appeais no more : 
Burt it *tis chrown on den/e, and /aocth, as Glaſs, 
It muſt rerern, thoſe things it cannot pals 
As &loaths ; nor break, becauſe the thing's polite ; 
Hence 
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Hence forms return from ſuch, and pleaſe the ſight : 

And hence the poliſhe Glaſs, what e're you place 

Before, as ſwift as thought returns the Pace : 

Which proves, that numerozs trains of Forms aroſe, 

And ſuch, as the refleting Afrror ſhows, 

Thin ſubtle Images, ail like to thoſe, 

Each moment {ſpring ; and hence 'ris juſtly ſaid, 

Their Riſe is quick, theſ2 Forms are quickly made. 
As numerous Rays mult every minute flow 

From ch* Sun, to keep all full of light below ; 

So numerous Images trom things muſt rear, 

Each minute riſe, and wander thro the Air: 

Becauſe let hz/ty hands the Mirror place, 

This way or that, yet ſtill we view the face, 

The colour, ſhape, returning from the Glaſs. 
So often when the Heavens ſerene, and bright, 

Look gay and clear, and ſmile with gawdy light; 

A horrid Cloud ſtreight hides its glorious tace, 

As if the ſhades of Hell had left their place, 

And filPd the arched Skies ; 1o :bick the Night, 

So dark the Clouds appear, fo much atfright : 

And yet how ſubtle, if compar'd to theſe, 

How thin, what Nethings are the Images ? 

How vaſt the diſproportion 'twixt theſe rwo ? 

*Tismorethan thought can think,thanwords can ſhow. 
Now next, how taſt they move, how quick they fly, The ſwift- 

Parting with /21ifteſ# wings the yielding Sky ; neſs of the 

How they out-ſtrip dui Time-where e're they go, 946% 

How quick, how ſwift they are in paſting thro ; 

In few, but /weereſf Numbers, Muſe reherlc : 

My few ſhall far exceed more numerozs V eric. 

Thus dying Swans, tho ſhort, yet twnefwl V oice, 

Is more delightful chan a World of Noile. 


Firſt chen, Experience tells, that thin and light, 
Q 2 And 
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And ſubtle things are fit for haſty flight; 
Such is the Ray, that Vapor of the Sun, 
How {wift? its Race zs finiſht when begun : 
For they are thin Compoſures, almoſt Seed, 
And cut the parted Air with greateſt tpecd; 
No Letts to ſtop, but when one part is gone, 
Another flows, and dives the former on : 
The rays ſtill riſe in a continwd ſtream, 
The following laſhes on the lazy beam. 
So far the Reaſon holds; the Airy Race 
Of Images mult paſs a mighty ſpace 
Each point of time : tor tirſt ſome torce behind 
Still drives them on Yout-ſtrip the lingring Wind ; 
Their texture is ſo thin, their frame 1o rare, 
That they can frecly enter any where, 
And cven penetrate the middle Air. 

Beſides, it theſe Compoſures from above 
So {wiftly thro the lower Regions move, 
If in oe point of Time the glorious Ray 
Swiltly 7 uw and ſhews approaching day ; 
From Heaven to Earth can take its haſty flight, 
And guild the diſtant Glohe with gawdy light; 
It this ſo fwift, then ſwifter thoſe that lay 
On ſurfaces of Things, which nought could ſtay, 
No ſtops could hinder as they flie away : 
Thole larger ſpace in that ſhort time mult flic, 
Whilſt che Sun's /azy beams creep thro our Sky. 

Another inſtance of their ſwifrneſs this :--- 
In Bowls of /#ater ſet abroad by night, 
We know that Stars do ſhed their feeble light, 
So quick the glorious ray deſcends from tar, 
And we look dormward to behold the Star ; 
Which ſhows thele Images with eager haſt ; 
From Heaven reach diſtant Earth ; they moveſo faſt, 

Betore 


— 
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Before the preſent ſingle Now is paſt : 


Slow Time admires, and knows not what to call 
The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmall. 
Well chen, theſe Images that ſtrike our eyes, 


' And make ws ſee, from real things muſt riſe : 


Thus Odours rife from Gums, a gentle Breez, 

From Rivers flows, and from the Neighbouring Seas . 
Sharp Salts ariſe, and fret the Shores around; 

Thus all the Airisfil'd with murmuring ſound: 

And whilſt we walk the Strand, and pleas'd to view 
The wanton Waves, or ſqueeſe and mingle Rue, 

Or /alt or bitter Taſts our Tongues ſurpriſe; 


| So certain 'tis, that /ubtle parts ariſe 


From All, and wanderin the lower Skies; 

Theſe never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear, 
And Eye, and Noe, ſtill ſmell, or ſce, or hear. 
So feel by night, our Touch will ſoon betray 

The Shape, like chat the S:2hr beheld by day. 
Well then, the cauſe whence Tiuchand Sight mult riſe 
Is cne ; the fame aftes the Hands and Eyes. 
For thus, if when ith' dark we feel a ſquare, 
The Touch informs what ſhape the thing doth bear: 
What is it makes us ſce the like by Day, 
But the /quare Image riding on the Ray ? 
Well then, theſe Images are cauſe of Sight, 
Sans Theſe, all would be dark, all hid in night. 
Bur now theſe Images, thele ſubtle ſtreams 
Are tcatter'd all around, on all the Beams ; 
And therefore wherefoc'ere we turn our Eye 
( In that alone the power of Sight doth lic ) 
Theſe Images appear, and quickly ſhow 
The Colour, Shape, and tell the d:ance too : 
For theſe ariſing trom the Objett ſeen, 
Drive torward all the Air that lies between; 
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This ſtream of Air unto the Eye doth flow, So 
And gently grates the Ball, and paſſes thro; An 
This ſhows the diffance.--—- Or 
For as the ſtream of Air that paſſes by Sti 
Is long, or ſhort, as that doth ſtrike the Eye, So 
So far or near the Objedts ſeem to lie : Ar 
And this is quickly done, at once we view | Sec 
The diſtant Thing, and know the diſtance too. | 

But more, no wonder that the Eye diſcries Tr, 
The Things themſelves, altho the Forms that riſe pÞ Be: 
Are /ingle far too ſubtle for our eyes : A 


For Winds moleſt, Cold makes the members ſmart, | BL 
And yet what Senſe perceives cach ſingle part, 'T 
What Senſe each Atom of the Cold and Wind? F Ni 


None fgecls the /i2gle force, but all conjoyn'd ; Ni 
Then we perceive the ſtroak,then pains commence, | A 
As if external force did wound the Senſe. Tl 
In Flints vze preſs the utmoſt part alone, 
Yet teel not that, that is to Touch unknown ; | A 
We fee! the inward hardneſs of the ſtone. 'T 
Why ther. Now learn, Ile ſing why each refl:#ed facs | 5 
mage ſeems Is ſeen, as it remov'd beyond the Glals ; FT; 
beyond the For fo it ſeems : as when the hindrmg door KI: 
Glaſs. Impriſons up the /onging Eye no more, F: 
But opened wide, permits the eager fight A 
Ore objets plac't without to take their flight, Br 


View all around, and revel with delight. 

The Object then by double Air is ſhown, 

The Air that lies within the Gate is oze : 

And then the Gare it felt is plac't between, 
Then th' eutward Air, and then the Obje& ſeen, 
Thus when the Image of the Glaſs doth riſe, 
And makes its patlage forward to our Eycs, 

Ic drives before it all the Air berween, 
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G that is felt before the Glaſs is ieen : 

And when we ſee the poliſhe Specular Plain, 

Our Form flies to it, and returns again, 

Still driving on the Air that lies between, 

So that is felt before the Face is ſeen : 

And that's the cauſe why cach returning face 

' Szems far remov'd, and plac't beyond the Glaſs. 

But more, returning Forms, that reach the ſight, why Tranſ- 
| Tranſpoſe the parts, and turn the Left to Right : por'd, 

| Becauſe the Forms, that ſtrike the polrſh't Plain, 
Are not reſtor'd, the ſame unchang'd again ; 

' But ſtriking ſtrong, are turn'd a different way. 
| This Inſtance clears it: Take a form of Clay, 

' Not yet grown dry, and daſh it on a Seat : 

Now it the Forms entire, the Front retreat, 

And come behind, the parts preſerve their Site, 
The Right will ſeem the Lefr, rhe Left the Right. 
| But more, returning Forms do otten pals, 


—_ —_—  —__ 


—= 
Sd 


And flie from one into another Glafls. Images 


Thus from one /mgle thing theſe Plains reſtore from one 
Glaſs to a> 


$:x Images, and often Ter, or more : 
mther. 


Thus let the thing be hid ith' tartheſt Cell ; 
| Yer place the Plains by art, and fer them well, 
The flicting Images to All will come, 
| And all the thing appear in every Room : 
| Bur more; the Shapes tranſpos'd by wh! former Plain, 
Which pals to others, there are turn'd again, 

But convex Glaſles ſhow the Bodze's lite, 
Reſtoring Left as Lefr, and Right as Right ; 
Bzcauſe the Image is refleted rwice, 
From Glaſs to Glaſs, and after ſtrikes our eyes: 
Orelle 'tis turn'd about ; for that the face — 
Is turd about, as it doth backward pals, 
We learn e'cn from the fgrwre of the Glafs, 
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Why the But further on ; the Image ſeems to wait 
Images On all our ſteps, and imitate our gate : 
moves, For when we move, and leave ſome parts o'th'Glaſ,, 
The parts thuslefr no more return the face ; 
For Nature doth by ſteddy Laws ordain, 
That when a Form comes 2, and turns again, 
The Lines make equal Angles with the Plain. 
Fulgid0b- The Sight a' fulgid Oett hates, and flics; 
jets hurt» The Sun een blinds the bold and prying Eyes : 
ful, Becauſe the Rays are ſtrong, and ſwiftly flie, 
And with repeated ſtroaks diſturb the Eye; 
Thro pure and wnreſitimg Air they fall, 
And break the texture of the injur'd Ball. 
Beſides, all Objects that are g/aring bright 
Do hurt, and burn the Eye, and ſpoil the Sight ; 
For Flames a thouſand hurttul parts contain, 
Which ſtrike the tender eye, and raiſe a pain. 
Why things Beſides, whatever Faundice-eyes do view, 
ſeem yel- T ook pals as well as thoſe, and yellow too : | 
bow to thaſe Cor lurid parts flie off with nimble wings, 
that have oy ps e_——. 
the Jaun- And met che diſtant commg forms of Things; 
dice. And others lurk within the Eyes, and ſeize, 
And ſtain with Pale the entrivg Images. 
More ; tho our Eyes are all inclos'd in Nzzb, 
Why we ſee They ſee thole Objedts that are plac't in light ; 
Objets Becaule tho fiſt the nearer darker Air 
+ ted Doth creep into the Eyes, and ſerrle there, 
> Streight comes with vigorezes force the ſhining Ray 
To cleanſe the Pores, and drive the ſhades away ; 
For 'tis more ſubtle, and more ſtrong than they : 
When this hath cleans'd, and opened every Pore, 
Which the dark heavy Air had itopt before, 
The Forms of Things come in, they ſwiftly flic, 
And ſtrike, and raile a Motion in the Eye, 


But 
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Burt now when Ie our ſelves are plac't ith light, 
The Objetts in the dark ne'r move the ſight ; 
Becauſe a thicker Air doth ſtill come on, 
A darker, as the former dark is.gone, 
And ſtops the Pores ; and thus no Forms can rife, 
None mve, and find a paſſage to our Eyes. 
Now farther, *tis by fare Experience tound, 
A Square, when ſeen at diſtance, ſeems a Reund : jphy 


Becaule all Angles {:cm, when fcen from tar, ſquares 
Obruſe ; or rather, not at all appear : _ 
rountt. 


For as thro flitting Air the Firms doflic, 
They're ſtruck and blunted in the lower Skie, 
And ſo grow weak, and never move the Eye : 
"Thus all the Angics hid, the Things appear 
All Riznd, (thoeach may be a perfect Square, ) 
Yet not like perfect Rounds, and feen when near. 
And Shadows ſeem to m:we, to turn, and ſtay 3#b; Sha- 
As Bodies do, and cr villy obey : dws ſeem 
Now how can {ir only depriv/'d of Light, PEN 
( For Shadow is no more, a /u442in Night, ) 
On all the Members various motions wait, 
And turn, and imitate her Bodie's gate ? 
But thus it happens, when we walk by day, 
Our Bodies ſtop the paſlage of the Ray ; 
But when we leave the place, they farther flow, 
And their warm Kiſles on the Earth beſtow. 
And thus the Shad:w ſeems to move, to bend , 
As Bodies do, and all their Walk attend; 
For {till ew Rays ſpring from the glorious Sun, 
The former dying when their Race is run : 
And therefore Earth is ſoon Gepriv'd oft Light, 
And Rays as foon come on, and chace the Neght : The Eye ne: 
The Negro-darkneſs waſht becomes a I hite. andre 
And yer here's no deception of the Eye, ; 
P For 
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For *tis its office only to diſcry 

Or how, or in what place the Shadow is ; 

It muſt not paſs the zarrow bounds of this : 

But if the Shadiws are the ſame, or no, 
Whether they die, or, as the Body, go ; 

"Tis not the office of the Eye to know : 

'Tis Reaſer's office That, for that's deſign'd 
Things natzre, and Philoſophy to find ; 

'Then fix not on the Eye the failures of the Mznd. 

Thus Ships, tho driven by a proſperous gale, 
Seem fixt to Sailors, thoſe tcem wnder ſail 
That lie at Anchor ſafe ; and all admire, 

As they row by, to ſee the Rocks retire. 

Thus Stars ſeem faſtned to the feady Pole, 

Tho all with daily conſtant motion roll ; 
For after they have climb'd the tedious Eaſt, 
Paſs thro the Sky, fall beadlong down the IVeſt. 

And fo the Sun and Moon ſeem fixt above, 
Yet ſure Experience tells us they muſt move. 

And Recks ith? Seas, that proudly raiſe their head, 
Tho far d:45wd, tho Royal Navies ſpread 
Their Sails berween; yet it from diſtance ſhown, 
They ſeem an I/and, all combin'd in Ore. 

And Boys that whirl around, then ceaſe to move, 
Think all the Pillars dance, and Roofs above; 

So {trong the thought, they dread the rorrering Wall, 
And tear the Root ſhould cruſh them with the fall. 
Thus when kind Nature ſhews her infavr Day, 
And the roy Sun peeps forth with trembling Ray, 

And loath or feartul ro begin the Race, 

Looks ore the Mountains with a bluſhing face ; 
That Hill, o*re which the bumble Beams appear, 
Scorching with neighbouring flames, is otten near, 
Ard we might touch the Sun if we were there, 


When 
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When yet the real ſpace is vaſtly wide, : 


Great tra&s of Land, and many a fwelling Tide, 
The 4iffant Sun, and that near Hill divide. 

Thus little Puddles that in ſtreets do lie, 

Tho ſcarce Inch-deep, admit the ſearching Eye, 
To view as large a ſpace, as Earth from Sky. 

Thus when in rapid ſtreams my Horſe hath fucd, 

And I look't downward on the rolling flood ; 

Tho He ſtood ſtill, 1 thought he did divide 

The headlong ſtreams, and ſtrive againſt the Tide, 
And all things ſeem'd to move on every ſide. | 

Thus Courts, tho equal wide, yet ſeem to bend, 

And grow more narrow at the diſtant End ; 
The Roof depreſt, the ſides ſeem joyn'd in One, 
The wearied ſight loſt in a darkſome Cone. 

The Sun from Sea to Sailors ſeems to riſe, 
And ſet, for they fee only Seas and Skies. 

Thus Al ſeem to oppoſe, thus All commence 
Strong proofs againſt the certainty of Senſe. 

Thus Iznorants, when plac't on eddy Shores, 
Think feeble Ships are row'd with broken Oars ; 
The Rudders ſhatrer'd and the Planks appear; 

And They are loath to truſt their ſafety there : 
Becauſe that part, thar lies above the flood, 
Seems firm, and ſtrait, and regular, and good ; 
But that below ſeems broke, and turning up, 
Aſcends again, and reaches near the top. 

And when by Night the Chuds are whirl'd above, 
The Moon and glittering Stars do ſeem to move, 
As driven forward by a ſecret force 
A different way from their own Natural courſe. 

If any prefleth underneath his Eyes, 

Straight all the ObjeRs doubled 1eem to riſe : 
Two Lamps appear, when only One is brought, 
P 2 
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His wealth ſeems doubled, and He's rich in Thought ; 
Each man appears increas't in form and grace, 
Almoſt Geryoz with a denble face. 
And laſtly, when the Eyes with ſleep oppreſt, 
And all the Body lies difloly*d in reſt, 
The Members ſcem awake , and vigorous ſtill : 
Now o're a Plain, now Flood, or ſhady Hill, 
They ſeem to move ; and e'cnin darkeſt night 
They think they ſce the Sun diffule his light ; 
They 22 him chace the frighted Shades away, 
Andclear a paſlage tor approaching day : 
'They fzem to hear a Voice, tho all around . 
Deep Silence ſtands, nor bears the weakeſt Sound. 
Fudgment Ten thoulſand ſuch appear, ten thouſand foes, 
errs, wt To certainty of Sznſc, and all oppoſe : 
the Senſ*. In vain, 'tis 7 udaweut, not the Senſe miſtakes, 
Which fancy'd "Liuings tor real Objects takes. 
A4rainſt the Ie that lays, Netbing can be known, o'rethrows 
Sceptich, This own opinicn, tor lie Nothing knows, 
So knows not that : What need of long diſpute, 
Theſe Maxims kill themicives, themielves contute, 
Bur grant this might be known, and grant he knew ; 
Yet lince Hz hath difcovei'd uothing true, 
What mark, and what Criterion then can ſhow, 
Or tell what 'tis 7 4c, or not to know ? 
Or how could He what Truth, what Falſhood learn? 
How, what was Deubt, what Certain! 'y Wiſcern ? 
——_— . From Senſe, all Truth and Certainty inter ; 
mt err, 11 vain ſome ſtrive to prove that thoſe can err ; 
For that which would convince, which would oppoſe 
The Senſes, mult be /arer far than thoſe ; 
Now what is more to be belicv'd than Sen/e, 
What? fa!/e and erriag Reaſon rais'd trom tIence ? 
EXCT07S 12 Parent-ſen/e can Reaſon ſhow, 
Errors 
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Errors, which ſhe from Sen/e alone can know ; 
$ that if Senſe be falſe, then Reaſon too. 
What, can the Ears convince the Eyes ? Can thoſe 
Convince the Hand, the Palate, or the Noſe ? 
Tell them when e're they err, when e'rethey mils, 
| And give falſe notices ? Fond fancy this : 
For each a proper Uſe and Power enjoys, 
A preper Object every Senſe imploys. 
Thus Heat and Cold, and other Qualities 
Aﬀect the Touch, whillt Colours ſtrike the Eyes , 
Odours the Smell, Sapour's the Taſt, but none 
Invades anothers Right, uſurps his Throne, 
| All live at peace, contented with their on. 
Well then, from what the other Senſes ſhew, 
In vain we ſeek to prove one Senſe untrue ; 
Or from itſelf :—- 
For {till we muſtan equal credit give 
Unto the ſame, ſtill equally believe. 
"Tis truth,whatever 'tis that Sen/e declare, C 


| 


Tho Reaſcn cannot tell thee, why a Square 
Should ſeem a perfe&t Keownd, when ſeen from far : 
Bztteraflign a falſe, than this pretence 
Should overthrow the certainty of Senſe, 
Queſtion its truth,ratherthan zhat ſhould fall, 
On which depends our Safety, Life, our All. 
For now, not only Reaſon is o'erthrown, 
Unleſs we truſt our Senſe , but Life is gone : 
For howcan Man avoid the bad, or chooſe 
What's good tor Lite, unleſs they follow thoſe ? 
Well then, thoſe pompous Reaſons ſome aftord 
Againſt our Senſe,arc empty, and abſurd. 
Bur laſtly, as in Bu:lding, it the Line 
Be not exact, and ſtrait, the Rule Decline, 
Or Level fa!/e, how vain is the Delign ! 
Unever 
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Uneven, an ill-ſhap't and rottering Wall If d 
Muſt riſe, this part muſt =_ that part muſt fall, (Ec 
Becauſe the Rwles were falſe that faſhion'd All, It fi 
Thus Reaſon's Rules are falſe, if all commence But 
And riſe from failing and from erring Senſe. Th 
Hearing, But now my Muſe, how proper Objets pleaſe An 
The other ſenſes ſing; *tis told with eaſe. 0 
Firſt then, we Sounds, and Voice,and Noiſes hear, | | 
When ſeeds of Sound come in, and frike the Ear. | BY 
All Sow:d is Body, for with painful force bre 
It moves the Senſe, when with an eager courſo To 
It ſcrapes the jaws, and makes the Speaker hoarſ: : 
The crouding Seeds of Sound, that ſtrive to go Fly 
Thro narrow Nerves, do grate in paſling thro : ot 
*Tis certain then that Voice, that thus can wound , Bri 
Is all mzaterial; Body every Sound. Th 
Beſides 'tis known, to talk a tedious day , Ga 
How much it weakens, what it takes awa Tt 
From all the Nerves, how all the powers decay ; T! 
But chiefly if *tis loud, and ſpoke with noile : Th, 
And therefore little Bodies frame the voice , 50 
Becaule the Speaker loſeth of his own, - 
His weakneſs tells him many parts are gone. L. 
Whence the But more ; the Hayſbneſs in a voice proceeds Th 
difference From rough,the Sweetne| s from the /moother Seeds 5 \ 
in Sounds. Nor are the Figures of the Seeds alike , Br 
Which fromthe grave and murmuring Trumpet ſtrike 7 
To thoſe of dying Swans, whoſe lateſt breath n 
In mournful ſtrains laments approaching Death. T: 
This Voice, when riſing from the Lungs , it breaks v 
Thro jaws and lips, and all the paſſion ſpeaks ; T 
The Tongue forms into Words, with curious Art, v 
The Tongue and Lips do faſhion every part ; 7 
And therefore if the Speaker be but near , 
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if diſtance fir, you may diſtinly hear 
Each Word, each Ayr, becauſe it keeps the frame 
It firſt receiv'd, its figure ftillthe ſame : 
Butif the ſpace be grear, thro all the Air 
The ſound muſt flie diffus'd , and periſh there: 
And therefore tho we hear a murmuring noiſe, 
'No words; the Air confounds, and breaks the voice. 
Beſides, one ſentence,when pronounc't aloud 
By ſtrong-lung'd Cryers, fills the liſtning Croud, 
Breaks into 2a7y ; tor it ſtrikes them all, 
Toevery /imgle Ear it tells the Tale. 
| But ſome parts of the Voice, that miſs the Ear, 
Fly thro the Air diffus'd,and periſh there : 
Some ſtrike on /o/zd buildings, and reftor'd 
Bring back again the Image of the Word. ( Groves Fc«he. 
This ſhews thee why, whilſt men thro Caves and 
Call their 1 Friends, or morn unhappy Loves, 
The pittying Rocks, the groaning Caves return 
Their ſad Complaints agaia, and ſeem to mourn : 
This all obſerve, and 1 my felt have known 
Some Rocks and Hills return /ix words for one : 
The dancing words from Hill ro Hill rebound, 
They all receive, and all retore the found. 
The Yulgar, and the Neighbours think, and tell, 
That there the Nymphs, and Fawns,and Satyrs dwell ; 
And that their wanton fſporrt, their loud delight 
Breaks chro the quiet filence of the Night : 
Their Muſick's fotteit Ayrs fill all che Plains , 
And mighty Pan, delights the littning Swains ; 
The Goar-fac'd Pan, whillt Flocks 122urely feed, 
With /ng-bung l:p he blows his Oaten Reed ; 
The horn'd,cthe halt-beaft God,when brisk and gay 
With Pine leavesc. own'd, provokes the Swains to 
Ten thouſand fuch Roweants the Vulgar tell, (play. 
Per- 
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Perhaps leſt men ſhould think the Gods will dwell 
In Tewns alone, and ſcorn their Plains, and Cell: 
Or ſomewhat ; for Man, credulovs and vain, 
Delights to hear ſtrange things, delights to feign. 
The motim Nor is it{trange, that things which ſtill deny 
of Sound. An caſe paſſage tothe ſharpeſt eye, 
Thro ſuch the ſmalleſt Voice and Sormd can come; 
As when we whiſper in a e/-cleed Room. 
Voice Can pals crooked Pores, but Rays reflect, 
Unleſs the Pores be open , all direc/, 
And every paſſage ſtrait ; as *cis in Glaſs, 
Thro which all forts of Spectes freely paſs. 
But farther now, Voices and Sound divide, 
And ſcatter thro the Air on every ſide ; 
One breaks to many, as in darkeſt nights 
One ſhaken Spark will makea thouſand lights ; 
And therefore all the numerous Fo:ds around 
Receive the Voice,and cach is fill'd with Sound : 
But now the w//ive Rays ſcarce c'redecline, 
They ſtill proceed by the exacteſt line , 
So Sounds can paſs, where never Ray can ſhine. 
But yet ſuch Sounds, before they reach the Ear, 
Grow weak, and we for Words foftt Murmurs hear, 
Taſt. We taſt (that's ſoon explain'd) when Sapers wrung 
From meats by cruſhing teeth, immerſe the tongue; 
When Juices fowimg tromthe tender meat 
(The tender tood oppreſt doth feem to ſweat) 
Bedew the Palate, when they ſpread all o're 
The /pngy tongue, and ſtand in every Pore. 
Theſe 7wices, if their Seeds be round and /mooth, 
Tickle, ſeem /weet, and pleafing to the mouth ; 
But if the Sceds are rough, as they deicend 
They hurt the Nerves, feem b:trer, and offend. 
The Sapors pleatle within the mourh alone; 
For 
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For when the food's deſcended farther down, 
We taſt no more, and al! the pleaſure's gone ; 
So when 'tis in theverns, when every Pore 

EL fill'd, we feel not, we are pleas'd no more: 

So that it matters not what ſorts of tood 
Increaſe the limbs,and make the fleſh and blood, 
If *ris digeſtive, if for ſtomach good. 

Now Ile explain, why different forts of Meat The diffe- 
Pleaſe different men ; why that which one will eat, 77 
Anther loaths ; why things yield ſweet repaſt _ 
To one, but bitter to another taſt. 

Nay more, fo vaſt the difference,that which proves 
Strong poyſon unto me, another loves, 

And eats, and lives : Thus Hemlcck juice prevails, 
And kills a May, b'ut fattens Goats and Quails. 

To know the cauſe of this, come ſearch thy Mind , 
( Some ſcatter*d Notions muſt remain behind ) 

And look how ſtrongly former Reaſons ſhow, 


That things, that Bodics arecompos'd and grow 
From waricus Seeds ; their mixture various to0, 
Beſides, as Animals in outward ſize 
And frame are various, Seeds,t;om whence they riſe, 
Havewarioxs ſhapes ; fromdifferert ſhapes there ſprings 
| An equal difference in the Pores of "Things ; 
.F So ſome are Grear, ſome Small, and others Square, 
Or Round, or Polygons, Or cingular : 
For as the Shapes are various that compole 
The frame, ſo are the Pores, their ſhapes depend on 
It tollows then, ------ ( thoſe. 
That when oe Object yields a ſweet repaſt 
To one, but bitter to another talt ; 
He that accounts it ſweet, perceives the ſmooth 
Round parts that tickle, and that pleaſethe mouth ; 
But he that thinks it bjrter, rough alone Py 
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And hooks doth feel , the ſmooth ſlide gently down ; 
But thoſe with pointed hooks, as they deſcend, 
Strike thro, and lance the Organ, and offend. 
Theſe Rules apply'd, each jingle caſe explain. 
For inſtance, when a man is torn with pain, 
(Whether from inbred Gall the Fever came, 
Or putrid Air begot the hurtful flame, ) 
The Orgar's chang'd; fo thoſe which pleas'd before, 
Are loathſome now, now they dclight no more, 
Their Figures diſagree with every Pore : 
But thoſe do moſt agree, thoſe tit the part, 
Which fret the i»jur'd Nerves, and cauſe a {mart ; 
For, as I ſaid betore, Seeds rougband ſmocth 
Lie hid in «very thing, in Hony both, 
Or to cffend, or to delight the Mouth. 
Now next tor Smell. 
Firſt then "cis certain, freams of Odours rile 
From cvery Thing ; but for their different ſize, 
An! figures, they do differently agree 
To Anmals. Thus Heney itrikes the Bee, 
'Tho far remov*'d the Vulture {mells the lan ; 
'The Heund with faithful nole puriues the rain; 
And Geeſe, Rume's Saviours Once, perccive a Man 
Thus Beaſts preſerve their lives,they know their tood 
By imell, and fly the bad, but chooſe the good. 
Otous are dull,andrthoſe of fwitteſt wings 
( Nor to propoſe the Images of things ) 
Scarce fiic lo tar as teeble Sounds, but tolt. 
By ansry wind in flitting Air, are loſt. 
For fiir, the pleaſing Odour {lowly flows 
From 17m:{ parts : tor that it comes trom thoſe, 
Een common fente atlures ; for hear, or preſs, 
ror bruiſe, or break the Gums, the /mells increalc. 
beſides, ----- 
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Is parts are greater far than parts of Voice, 
(This makes its flight more ſlow,and ſhort than Noiſe,) 
Becauſethro Walls it cannot freely go, 
Tho Sownds can find an eaſie paſlage thro. 
And chus *tis hard to find an Object out 
By ſingle Smell, but we mult trace about ; 
Becauſe the Odours, wandring inthe Air, 
Grow dull and weak , and loſe their briskneſs there , 
Nor quickly lead us to the thing that's fought, 
And therefore Hounds are often ara fault. 
Not only Sounds, and Tafts, Dut Images, 
And Colours different Eyes offend, and pleaſe. 
Thus when the Cocks call forth the Morning light , ) Why Lims 
The fierceſt Lions cannot bear the ſight, are afraid 
Their courage ſinks, and they prepare for flight : of Cocke: 
For ſubtle pointed Particles, that lie 
In Cocks, ſent forth, offend the Lyor's eye; 
Theſe pains ſtrait force him turn his head,and flie. 
Yet theſe not hurt our eyes, they cauſe no pain, 
Forthey ne're enter, or return again 
Thro proper Pores, and fo the Skin preſerves 
Her Texture whole, they never launce the Nerves. 
Now farther, ( my Delight ) my Muſe will ſhow 
IVhat things do move the Mind,and whence they flow. 


Firſt then, thin Images fill all the Air, The cauſe 
Thouſands on every ſide, and wander there : l wand 
a » 


Theſe, as they meet in wvariozs dance, will ewine 
As threds of Gold, or ſubtle Spiders line ; 

For they are thin, tor they are ſubtler far 

Than fineſt things that to the ſight appear : 
Thelz paſs the limbs, no narrow Pores controul , 
They enter thro, and ſtrike the Airy Soul, 

Hence *tis we think we ſee, and hence we dread 
Centaurs, Scyllas,and Cerberus monſtrous head, 
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And many empty ſhadows of the Dead : 

For various Images flie every where , 

Some riſe from Thmgs, and ſome are form'd in Air 
By chance, and ſome from theſe combir'd appear. 

The Image of a Centaur never flew 
From /ving Centaurs, never Nature knew, 

Nor bred fuch nima!s : but when by chance 

An Image of a Maz in various dance 

Did meet an FH y/e, they both combin'd in one, 

And thus all mon/rows Images are ſhown ; 

Theſe Airy Images, extreamly thin, 

Paſs thro the Limbs, and ſtrike the Soul within ; 

Thev mov't with eaſe, the Soul is apt to move, 

And takes imprefiion trom the weakeſt ſhove. 
That thus 'tis done, is certain.----- 

Becauſe the ObjeRs (till appear the ſame 

To mind, and eye, in celuur,and in frame : 

But now the Eye receives fome thin, refrrd , 

And ſubtle forms ; fo likewiſe muſt the Mind ; 

For *rwixttheſc two this on/y difference lies , 

The Mind ices finer Objects than the Eyes. 

Thus ofren, whilſt che Body lics oppreſt | 
With heavy lleep, the A414 tcems loos'd from reſt ; 
Becauſe thoſe Images do itrike and ſhake 
The Azry Soul, as when we were awake; 

The ftroak's folively, that we think we view 
The abſent Dead, and think the Image true. 
"This cheat muſt be, becauſe che ſenſe is gone , 
Pound up by Sleep ; tor by the Senſe alone 
Fancied trom real, true trom falſe is known. 

Beſides, the Memery fleeps, fottreſt doth ſeize 

That ruling power, and charms it into cale ; 

It lies nnat&tve, dull, nor can controul 

The errors of the Mind , nor tell the Soul = 
at 
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That theſe are dead, whom her vain thoughts believe 
From cheating Images to ſee alive. 
Beſides, no wonder that theſe Forms ſhould ſeem 
To move, as often in a vigorous dream 
They ſeem to dance y - when the firſt is gone, 
And ſtreight another ries, ſtreight comes on, 
The former's ſite ſeems chang'd ; *tis quickly done 
| So ſwift, 10 numerons are the Forms that riſe, 
So quickly come , 1o vaſt the new ſupplies. 
A Thouſand weighty Queries more remain, 
Ten Thouſand more, which we mult all explain, 
| Ten Thouſand more, or elſe our ſearch is vain. 
Firſt chen,'*tis askt, why men with ſo much eaſe 
Can think on any Object, what they pleaſe. 
For what ? Are the obedient Forms at hand, 
And wait what our iperioxs Wills command , 
And ftreight preſent what e're the #/// deſires, 
Whether *tis Heaven, or Farth, or Seas, or Fires ; 
IWars, Senates, Battles, Fights, or Pomp, and State ? 
Doth Nature theſe, as the commands,create ? 
Since fixt in one, one conſtant place, the Mind 
Can think on varices things of different kind. 
And why the Images with wanton pace 
Can ſeem to move and dance ? Why's every grace 
And meaſure kept, why do they claſp their arms, 
And toſs their legs, and ſhew a 1hou/and charms? 
What have theſe Fantons skill, they thus delight 
To ſhew their Fazry tricks, and dance by night ? 
Or rather, cauſe each part, each /ingle Now 
Of running Time, as Reaſon ſeems to ſhow, 
Hath »umerons parts, and fo in ſhorteſt ſpace 
Ten Thouſand Forms may flic thro every place , 
Different, and various, here and there may rove, 
SO numerous are they , and ſo ſwift they move. 
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But ſince theſe Forms are ſubtle and refin'd , — 
They are zoo thin to be perceived by Mind, 
Unleſs ſhe /ers her /elf to think , and pry, For 
Contracting cloſe her intelle#ual Eye ; _ 
But this not done , the fleeting Images , ef 
Unſeen, unthought on, and unheeded, ceaſe. Tn f 
But when ſhe /eeks ro know, contratted clole , W 
She pres upon the thing,and therefore knows. \ 
Thus when the curious Eye deſigns to view To 
An Object ſubtle, and retin'd, and new , an 
Unlels contra#ed cloſe ſhe ſtrictly pryes ; Bet 
In vain ſhe ſtrives ; the Obje# ſcapes the Eyes. " 
Nay c'en in plaineſt Things, unleſs the Mind To 
Takes heed, unleſs ſhe ſets her ſelf to find , Th 
'The Thing »o more 7s ſeen, no more belov'd, We 
Than if the moſt &b/cure, and far remow/d. Th 
What wonder then, if 14:4 the reſt ſhould lole, We 
And only what ſhe frives to know, ſhe knows? W} 
And often too, a Form of different kind 
From what it ſeew'd before, affe&ts the Mind, For 
And ſtrikes the Fancy. Thus the Form that came 
A 14an before, is chang'd; in different trame Th 
Preſents a Woman now to our embrace , Fo: 
Or ſhows ſome other change in Age, or Face. "I 
Yet "tis not ſtrange, that monffrows Forms commence I. 
Fth fancy, when toft ſeep hath lull'd the Senſe Mc 
And Memory ; 1o that Neither can controul Ar 
The erring Thoughts , Neither direc the Soul. Tl 
The Limbs But now avoid Their groſs miſtakes,that teach Ar 
not made The Limbs were made for work a uſe for each ; Tc 
= M4 "4" The Eyes deſign'd to ſee,the Tongue to talk, Re 


The Legs made ſtrong, and knit to Feet, to walk ; 
The Arms frani'd long, and firm, the ſervile Hands 
- dre, T 
To work, as Health requires, as Life commands / 1 
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And fo of all the reſt, what e're they feign, 
What e're they teach, *ris Nem-ſenſe a!l, and vain. 
For proper Uſes were deſign'd tor none, 
But all the members fram'd, each made his own. 
No Light before the Eye, no Speech was found 
Before the Tongue, before the Ears no Sound, 
In ſhort, the working Seeds each Limb create 
Before its Uſe ; ſo *tis not fram'd for That. 
We knew to fight before the help of Arr, 
To bruiſe and wound, before we fram®d a Dart ; 
And Nature taught usto avoid a Wound, 
Before the uſe of Arms and Shields was tound. 
Before a Bed &'en Nature threw us down 
To ref, we drunk before a Cup was known. 
Theſe various things Convenience did produce , 
We thought them fit , and made them for our Uſe. 
Thus zheſe, and thus our Limbs and Senſes too 
Were forw'd, betore that any Mind did know 
What Office *twas that they were fit to do. 
Well then, *cis fond to think that theſe began, 
For proper Uſes made, beſtow'd on Man. 
What wonder is't, that Bodies ask for Meat, 
That Nature prompts an 4n:mal to eat ? 
For T have taught before , how thouſand ways 
Small parrs flie off , and every thing decays ; 
But more from labouring Animals retreat , 
More inward parts flie oft in breath and ſwear ; 
And fo the Body waſts, and Nature tails, 
The ſtrength decays, and grief and pain prevails ; 
And therefore Meat's requir'd, a new ſupply, 
To fill theplaces of the parrs that dye , 
Recruit the frength, allay the furious pain, 
And ſtop each gaping Nerve, each 5ungry Vein. 
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That wants the moiſture ; and the numerous heats 
That burn, and fire the fomach, flie before 

The coming Cold, and we are ſcorcht no more. 
Thus Drinks deſcend, and thus they waſh away 
Fierce Thir#t ; thus Meats do hunger's force allay. 

And next Fle ſing, why men can move, can run 
When ere they pleaſe , What force the members on; 
What move the dull una#ive weight, and bear 
Th& /cad abaut ; you with attention hear. 

Firſt then, the ſubtle Forms, extreamly thin, 
Paſs throthe Limbs, and ſtrike the Mind within; 
That makes the Jil: for none pretends to do, 
None ſtrives to act but what the Mind doth know. 
Now what the Mind perceives, it only ſees 
By thin, and very Jubtle Images : 

So when the at :ve Mind deligns to move 

From place to place, it gives the Soul a ſhove, 

The S:ul ſpread o'rethe Limbs: (tis quickly done, 
For Soul and Mind are joymd, and make up one, ) 
That ſtrikes the Limbs, 1o all is carricd on. 

But morethan this, the Budy then grows rare , 

The Pores are open, and the flitting Air, 

As 'tis in motion ſtill, muſt enter there : 

This ſpreadsorce all, and both theſe things combir'd 

Forceon the Limbs,as Ships both Oars and Wind. 

Nor is it {trange ſuch /irtle parts ſhould ſhove 

The heavy maſs of Limbs, and make them move, 

And turn them ; for unſeen and ſubtle Gales 

Drive torward heavy Ships with labouring Sails ; 

And yer when theſe ruſh on with mighty force, 

One hand may turn the Helm, and change the courſe; 

And Emgine's Pullyes too with eaſe can rear 

The greareſt weights, and ſhake them in the Air. 
Now how /oft ſleep o're all ſpreads,thoughrleſs ” 
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And frees from anxious cares the treabled breſt, 
In few but ſaveeteſf Numbers, Aye rcherlſe; 

My few ſhall far exceed more nwmeroxs Verle. 
Thus dying Swans, tho ſhort, yet tuneful voice, 
I more delightful than a wo: ld of Noile. 

You entertain my words with willing mind, 
And liſtning ears ; leſt what my Mu/e defign'd 
Should ſeem abſurd, impoſſible to be, 

And Truth be lighted, whilſt che fault's in Thee, 
And wilfu! blindneſs will nor let thee fee. 

Firſt then, om 

When the divided Soul flies part abroad, 

And part oppreſt by an unutual Load, 

Retiring backward, cloſely lurks within, 

Then S/eep comes on, and S/umbcrs then begin : 
For then the Limbs grow weak , ſoft reſt doth ſeize 
Oa all the Nerves ; they lie ditiolv'd in Eaſe. 
For ſince. Senſe riſes from the Mnd alone, 

And all the Senſe is loft as fl:ep comes on ; 

Since heavy Sleep can ſtop, dull Re# controle 
The Sec, 1t muſt divide, and break the Soul ; 
Some parts mult fie away, but ſume muj# keep 
Their ſeats within, elſe 'twould be Dcath, not Sleep : 
For then no ſubtle A4rems of the Mind, 

No Uittle ſubſtance would be lefe behind ; 

As Sparks in Aſhes, which might well compoſe 
Reſtored Senſe, as flames ariſe irom thoſe. 

Bat now Fle ſing what *ris that breaks the Soul, 
What ſpreads entcebling Reſt o're all the Whole, 
And why the Bodies lie ditlolv'd in caſe. 

Great things ! You carctully arcend to theſe. 

Firſt then,the Surfaces of things muſt bear 

The conſtant impulſe of the neighbouring Air, 
Still yext, ſtill croubled with external biows ; 
R And 
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And therefore Shells, or Kinds, or Films encloſe, 
Or Skin, or Hair, on every Body grows. 

Beſides, our Breath when drawn, in thatſhort ſtay 
Grates off ſome inward parts, and bears away 

In its return again its conquer'd prey. 

Since then our Limbs receive, and ſince they bear 
Theſe ſtroaks within, without, and every where ; 
Since ſome creep thro the Pores, and ſtriveto breed 
Confufionthere, and diſunite the Seed ; 

The Bodies ſtrength muſt fail by juſt degrees , 

Its v/gor weakned by enfeebling Eale, 

Some Soul they drive away, and ſome they prefs, 
Drive deeper in, and ſhur in c/o/e Receſs ; 

Some parts ſpread o're the Limbs, no more a | 


Nor with the others in friendly motion joyn, 
For Nature ſtops the paſſages between. 
Now ſince the 4toms different ways are tolt, 
And lole their «/#a! courſe, their ſenſe is loſt ; 
And when that prop is gone, the Lids mult fall, 
The Limbs grow Jul, and //eakneſs ſpread o're all, 
Thus after Meals we fleep, becauſe the ood, 
Spread thro the Veins, and mingled with the blood, 
Doth only what the Air did uſe to do; 
For That doth preſs the Soul, and break it too. 

So after /abour, or with toyl oppreſt, 
Or Bellies full, we take the ſounder Reſt : 
For then the Atoms of the Mind retreat 
The farther in, and take the deeper feat, 
And more flie off, more ſubſtance of the Soul, 
And thoſe with;» to diſtant ſpaces roll, 
More ſcatter'd and divided o're the Whole. 

But more, what Stud:es pleaſe, what molt delight, 
And fill mens thoughts, they dream them o're ar 
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The Lawyers plead, make Laws, the Souldiers fight ; 
The Merchant dreams of Storms, they hear them roar, 
And often ſhipwrackt leap, or ſwim to Shore : 

I think of Nature's powers, my Mind purſues 

Her works, and &'en in Sleep invokes a Muſe : 

And other Studies too, which entertain 

Mens waking thoughts, they dream them o're again. 
So thoſe that with continu'd ſport and play 

Make the dull troubleſome time flie faſt away ; 

The Objects, tho remov?d, yet leave behind £ 


Some ſecret tratts and paſſage thro the Mind, 
And fit for Images of the ſame kind :. 
Betore their waking eyes thoſe ſports appear, 
They ſee the Wantons dance, and ſeem to hear 
The /peaking ſtrings breath forth the ſofteſt Ayr. 
The /ame Companion ſtill, the /ame Delight, 
And the ſame painted Scenes {till pleaſe the ſight, 
So ſtrong is Uſe, ſuch Cuſtom's power confeſt ; 
And not in thoughtful Man alone, but Beaſt ! 
For often, ſleeping Racers pant and ſweat, Beaſti 
Breath ſhorr, as if chey ran their ſecond Heat; Dreams, 
As if the Barrier down, with eager pace 
They ſtretcht, as when contending tor the Race. 
And ofcen Hounds, when Sleep hath clos'd cheir eyes, 
They toſs, and tumble, and attempt co ril-: 
They open often, often ſnuff the Air, 
As it they prelt che footſteps of the Deer ; 
And ſometimes wa#'t purſue their fancy'd prey, 
The fancy d Deer, that ſeems to run away, 
Till quice awa#', the follow'd Shapes decay. 
And /ofter Curs, that lic and ſleep at home, 
Do otten rouſe, and walk about the Room, 
And bark, as if they ſaw ſome Strangers come. Frightfud 
But now, thoſe Images, whoſe Forms compriſe P'eanm 
R 2 Rouzh 
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Reugh Steds, from ſuch the frightfu! Dreams arile. 
Thus Birds will fart, and ſeek the Woods by night 
When e're the fancyd Hawk appears in fight, 
When Ce they ſee his wing, or hear him fight. 

Buſides, what raife Hero:ick thoughts in Men ? 
F-/on {uch arc often rais'd in Dreams: For then 
They tight, are taken Captive, and rebell, 
They ſhour, and groan, as it the Vider tell : 
Soine ſtrive, tome weep, ſome ſizh, and oft afraid 
Purſu'd or tern by Beaſts, cry out tor aid : 
Some talk of Srate-afairs, and fome betray ( day: 
Thoſe P!-1s, their treacherous minds had franvd by 
Some tlie trom following deati, and others thrown 
From lofty Pimecles, tink headlong down; 
Pur waking, tho they know themſelves abus1, 
Yet are their Powers, their Spirits fo contugd, 
they lic halt dead in deep amaze, remain 
Tnoughtlets, and ſcarce recover ſenſe again. 
Ochers, when Thizſ?y, fancy purimg ſtreams, 
Sit Gown, and quatt the River off in Dreams : 
And thoſe, whoſe blood boyls high, whom vigorous 
Hath tilled with Sced, and f1'd with /u/?/r] rage, (age 
It pleating Dreams preſent a beautcors face, 

19w hot his Blood, how eager to emurace! 

Nay ofc, as in the fury of the juy, 
162 !owing S2ce: pollutes the Amcrows By. 

Lore rites then, when from a becutcorrs face 
S0:N2 pleaſizg torms provoke vs to embrace 
Thois Zawds to luff, wiien with a tick/my Art 
They gather turgant ſee trom every parc, 
And ten provoke it; Tohnea rite frerce defires, 

he Lover burns with itrong, bac pleaſing fies ; 
Thoiz oren arc puriuwd by foilyring Care, 
D /traciing tags 4ts, and otien drep deſpair, 
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Nay tho the pleaſing 0bj:# is remov'd, 

Altho- we do nor view the Thing belov'd, 

Yet Forms attend ; or if we chance to hear 

Her Name.” Love enters with it at the Far. 
But *ewill be wiſe, and prudent to remove, 

And baniſh all incentives unto Love , 

And let thy Aze, thy vigorous Youth be thrown 

On All in Common, not reſerv'd for Ore : 

For That breeds cares and fears, That fond diſcaſe , 

Thoſe raging pains, if nouriſht, will increaſe : 

Unleſs you tancy every one you view, 

Revel in Love, and cureo/4 wounds by new. 

Nor do thoſe mils the joy, who Leve diſdain , 

Bat rather take the ſweet without the pain ; 

Nay they have greater Sweets, whilſt Lovers Arms 

Shall claſp their Dears , whilſt they behold their 

charms. 

Strait Doubts ariſe,their careful mind's imploy'd, 

Which Sweets muſt firſt be rifted , which enjoy'd : 

What they defird, they hurt ; and 'midit the bliſs 

Raiſe pain; when often witha furious Kiſs. 

They wound the balmy Lip ; this they endure 

Becauſe the Joy's nor perfect, *tis not pure : 

Bute ſtill fome ting remains, ſome fierce deſire 

To hurt what ever *twas that rais'd the fire : 

Bur yet the pams are few, they quickly ceaſe, 

The mix: elighs doth make the hurrt the lels. 
Perhaps they hope, that She that froke the ſame , 

Can hea!,that ſhe that raid can ſtop the flame. 

Fond fancy this in Love! Wene're give ore ; 

The more we know, and have, we'with the more. 

'Tis true, becauſe the Meat and Drink's convey'd 

Toproper Veſſels, Thirlt and Hunger's ſtaid : 

But now trom Beauty, now from Forms that pleaſe , 

What 
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What comes but thin and empty Images? 
Een ſuch as He enjoys, that drinks1n Dreams, 
His Thirſt increaſeth *midft the fancied ſtreams : 
So Lowe deludes poor men, their covetoas Eye 
What /ong, what frequent ſights can fatisfie ! 
What from the tender limbs with wanton play, 
And amorous touch, poor Lovers bring away ? 
Nay een in the Embrace, whilſt both employ 
Their ſtrength, and Bodzes feel the coming joy; 
Tho then they twine, and bill like loving Doves, 
Tho ardent breathings fireeach other's Loves ; 
In vain, fond Fools, they cannot mix their Souls, 
Altho they ſeem to try, in Amorous rolls 
So ſtrictly twin, till all their powers decay, 
And the looſe airy pleaſure Nlips away : 
Then a ſhort pauſe between, and then returns 
The ſame feerce 1uſ?, the fame fierce fury burns ; 
Whilſt they both leek,whilſt they both wiſh to have 
What &'re their wanton fancies, wanton withes crave, 
For this no cure, for this no help is found ; 
They waſte, and periſh by a /egret wound. 
Beſides, they waſte their itrengettheir vigour kill, 
And live poor Slaves unto anothers Will. 
Debts they contra# apace, their Monyflies ; 
Their Fame, their Henour too grows ſick , and dies. 
Rich Shoos, and Fewelslect in Gat eden 
The Feet, the richeſt Purple Veſts are worn : 
The Wealth their Fathers toil'd, and fought to gain , 
Now buys a Coat, a Miter ora Chain. 
Great Shows, and Sportsaremade, and Royal Fealts, 
Where choiceſf Meats and Wines provoke the Guelts ; 
Wheregawdy Tapeſtry, and Odeurs ſpread 
O're all the Room, ana Crowns grace every Head. 
In vain: tor {till ſome bitter Thought deitroys 
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His fancy dMairth,and poyſons all his Joys : 
Pale Hes doubtful Word memancs ih mind, 
Sinks. deep, and wounds,and leaves a ſing behind : 
Perhaps he thinks his Mfreſs wanton Eyes 
Glote orr his Friend, perhaps faint Smiles he ſpies : 
Such miſchiefts happen e'en in proſperous Love. 
But thoſe that croſs and adverſe Paſſion prove, 
Thoſe wretched Lovers meet ten thouſand more, 
(Ten Thouſand ſcarce can meaſure the vaſt ſtore ) 
Soobvious all, that with the itriceſt care 
*Tis good to keep my Rwles, and ſhun the Snare ; 
Tis eaſter to avoid, than break the Chain , 
When once intrapt, or be redeem'd again, 
The Nets are ſtrong, and we may ſtrive in vain. 

Nay tho /ecurely caught, you may be free 
Again, unleſs you are refolv*d to be 
A willing Slave; and from your thoughts remove 
The faults in Mind and Face of her you love : 
For often, Mcnquite blind by fond defire, 
Firſt think their Loves great Beauties, then admire: 
Their powerful working Fancy {till ſupplies 
With borrowed ſhapes, and flattering diſguiſe , 
The meaner Beautze's great necefllities , 
Hence 'tis that ugly Things in fancy'd dreſs 
Seem gay, look fair to Lovers eyes,and pleaſe. 

The Black ſeems Brown ; the Naſty, Negligent, 
Owhey'd like Pallas, and my Heart's content ; 
The lictle Dwarf is pretty, Grace all ore; 
The vaſt, ſurpriſing, and we muſt adore ; 
The ammering, liſps, the Lover thinks he hears 
The broken ſounds breath'd forth in fofreft Ayrs : 
She's Modeſt if ſhe's Dumb, and nought can ay; 
The fierce and prarling Thing is brisk and gay : 


She's Thin, if Hefick, and but one remove 
From 
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From Death; the Meager is my ſlender Love:: 
The great and ſwelling Breaſt like Ceres is, 
The big and hanging Lip a very Kiſs. 

Ten thouſand ſuch : but grant the ſweeteſt Face, 
Grant each part /ove/j, grant cach part a Grace , 
Yet others equal Beautics do enjoy , 

Yet we have liv'd before without this Toy : 

Yet ſhe is baſe, yet ſhe perfumes, to hide 

Her natural {mell, her Maids on every fide 

Stand off, and ſmile, and waggiſhly deride. 

Nay,tho a Lover, when deny'd the blifs, 

Stands long,and waits,and warms with {c/{ning Kifs, 
The leſs cbdurate Gate, tho then he pours 

His Oyntments on,and Cr,vns the Gates with flowers: 
Yet when admitted, when, nolonger coy, 

The Miſs provokes thz coper fool to joy ; 

Then every thing offends, he fancies none, 

But ſeeks ſome fit excuſes to be gone , 

Then he forgets the Steries he delign'd, 

Nor tells how much her Coldne/s vext lis Mind, 
Nor ſighs, and by my Dear was you unkind ? 

Then grieves, hc gave to her that awful Love, 

He only ow'd to the great Powers above. 

And thisour Mes know, and ſtrive to hide 
Their faults fromthole (the covering's decent pride) 
Whom they would cheat , and bind to an Amour; 
Tho foul b«hind, they look all bright before. 


' In vain : for thou canſt underſtand the cheat , 


Why the 
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Diſcover, and know their 7/4les, and groſs deceit: 
Nay if ſhe's free, if not deſigns to vex 
Nor croſs thy Courtſhip, or thy thoughts perplex , 
Shell ſhow the commer failures of her Sex. 
The C61i/d ſtill bears the form,whoſe Seed preyails; 
If Mothers, Hers ; if Fathers, then the Males : : 
ut 
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But thoſe that ſhew a part of either Face, Why like 
Are made of Seed, whoſe friendly powers embrace, 
When neither zh;s nor that prevails, and forms the 
And oft with joy indulgent Fathers view'd ( Mafs. 
The Grand/ire's Image in their Sons renew'd ; 

Becauſe the /ittle Maſs of Seed remains 

Entire and whole within the Father's veins, 
Which from the Grandſire fell ; this Venus takes, 
Of this a /ikeneſs in the Shapes ſhe makes; 

She imitates the Grand/ire's Voice, or Hair , 

His /-ile, or ſome peculiar Grace, and Air : 

For theſe on proper Seeds depend , and riſe 

From proper ſhapes, as well as Hands or Eyes. 

The Males and Females Seed agree to make 
The tender Young, of both the Young partake ; 

But yet that Sex the Young reſembles molt, 
That hath more powerful! Seed, more vigorous Lult. 

Nor do the Gods decree, nor thoughts imploy, Of Barren- 
Which Mortal ſhall, which ſha/l nor get a Boy, neſs, 
As ſomebelieve ; and therefore ſacrifice, 

Whilſt Clouds of Incenſe from the Altars rilz, 

Make Vows,and Prayers, Temples,and Altars build , 

To pleaſe the angry Gods, and beg a Child. 

Fond fooling this to court the Powers above, 

They fit at eaſe, and never mind our Lore. 

But Male and Female,tho they oft embrace, 

In vain endeavour to increaſe their Race, 

It eithers Seed's too /ubtle, thin, and fine, 

Orelfe too gro/s and dull for that detign : 

For if too thin, the Veſſels ne're retain ; 


fathers, 


The Seed receiv'd, it ſtrait flows out again, 
And all the &zd Endeavour is in vain ; 

Bur if 700 groſs and dull, ic moves bur ſlow , 
And little Poresrefuſe to let it thro, 


the Grand- 
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Or it lies ſu!len there, unfit to breed, 
Nor kindly mixes with the Female Seed : 
For All not fit with 4/1. Thus ſome do proye 
Unfruitful after many years of Love , 
Tho they have often prov'd the Nuprial Joy, 
And ftrove, but all in vain, to get a Boy - 
Yet by a /econd Husband*s apt Embrace 
They quickly bear a fair and numerous Race, 
And the decaying Familics increaſe ; 
They ſee their Sons grow ſtrong with Youthful rage, 
Th:Joy and Comtort of their feeble Age. 


The End of the F=urth Book, 
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HAT Verſe can ſoar on ſo ſublime a wing , 
As reaches his de/erts ? What Muſe can ſing 
As He requires ? What Poet now can raile 
A ſtately Monument of /a?:mg Praile, The Praiſe 
Great as His vaſt Deſerts who firſt did ſhow of Epicus 
Thoſe uſctul Truths, who taughe us firſt to know þp 
Nature's great Powers? Tis more than man can do. 
For if we view the Mighty Things He ſhow'd, 
His Uſeful Truths proclaim, He as a God ; 
He was a God, who fir# reform'd our Souls, 
And led us by Ph:/oſophy, and Rates, 
From Cares, and Fears, and melancholy Night, 
To Peace, to Joy, to Eaſe, and ſhew'd us Light, 
For now compare what other Gods beſtow. 
Kin Bacchus firſt the pleaſing Vine did ſhow, c 
And Ceres Corn, and taught us how to plough : 
Yet Men might ſtill have liv'd without zbeſe rwo, 
They might have liv'd as other Naricns do. 
But what Centent could Man, what Pleaſure find , 
What Joy in Lite, whilſt Paſſions vex the Mind ? 
Well then, That Mar is more a God than theſe, 


That Man,that ſhow*d us how to live at Eaſe, 
S 2 That 
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That man taught the World delight and peace. Eff 
His uſeful benefits are rais'd above VV 
Alcides As, that greateſt Son of Fove. An 


For tell me how the fierce Nemean Roar | 
Could fright us now ? How could th' Arcadian Boar, | By 


The Cretan Bull, the plague of Lerne's Lakes, An 
The poylonous Hydra with her numerous Snakes ? Bu 
How could Geryoy'”s force,or triple Face, Ar 
How Diomed's fiery Horſe, thoſe plagues of Thrace? | Ar 
How could the B:rds, that o're Arcadian Plains Ar 


With crooked Talons tore the frighted Swains , 
Offend us here ? Whom had the Serpent ſtruck, 
Mighty in Bulk, and terrible in Look, 

Thar arm'd with Scales, and in a dreadful Fold 
Twin'd round the tree,and watcht the grewing Gold, 
Remov'd as far as the Atlantick Shore, 

Deſarts, untrod by us, or by the Mor ? 

'Thoſe others too, that {l, and raisd his fame, ; 


That gave him this diffus'd and laſting name, 

And made him riſe a God from Oera*s flame 

Had they ſtill liv'd, what miſchicf had they done ? 

Whom had they torn, whom frighted ? Surely none, 

For now, e'en now, vaſt troops of Monſters fill 

Each thick and darkſome Wood, cach ſhady Hill : 

Yet who complains, yet who their Jaws endure ? 

For men may ſhun their Dens, and live ſecure. 

But had not Hw Philoſophy began, 

(What had not Mar endur'd, ingratefu! Man ? ) 

And cleanyd our Souls, what Civil Wars, what cares 

Would fierce Ambition raiſe ; what pungent Fears ? 

How Pride, Luſt, Envy, Sloth,would vex the Mind ? 
VVell then, that Mar, who thus reform'd our Souls, 

That ſlzw theſe monfters,not by Arms, but Rules. 

Shall V Ve, ingrateful V Ve, not think a God ? 
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Eſpecially ſince He Divinely ſhow'd 
VVhat Life the Gods muſt live ; and found the Cauſe 
And Riſe of things, and taught us Nature's Laws. 

His ſteps I trace, and prove, as things begun, 
By the /ame Laws and Nature they live on, 
And fail at laſt, looſe all their vital ties; 
But chiefly, that the Sox/ is born, and dies; 
And that thoſe ſhadows, which in Dreams appear, 
And forms of Friends, and periſh't Heroes bear, 
Are but hoſe ſhapes, by fancy wrought in Air. 

Now I muſt teach, the World, as Pears prevail, 
Muſt die, this noble Frame mult /k and fail; 
And how at firſt 'twas form'd, what wariors blows 
Made Seed, Earth, Seas, Sun, Heaven, and Stars com- : 
VVhae living Creatures 4;4,what never roſe : (pole, 
How Leagues, and how Society began, 
VVhat civiliz'd the ſavage creature, Man ; 
VVhence ſprang that mighty dread of Powers above , 
That reverence, that awful tear and Jove, 
VVhich firſt Religiows Duties did engage, 
And now ſecures their Holy things from rage : 
How towards both Poles the Sun's fixt journey bends 
And how the Year his crooked walk attends ; 
By what juſt ſteps the wandring Lights advance, 


| And what eternal meaſures guide the dance ; 


Leſt ſome ſhould think, their Ruwnds they freely go, 
Scattering their ſerwile fires on things below, 
On Fruits and Animals to make them grow ; 
Or that ſome God doth whirl the circling Sun, 
And fiercely laſh the fiery Horſes on : 
For &en thoſe few exalted Souls, that know 
The Gods muſt live at eaſe, not look below, 
Free from all medling cares, from hare, and love ; 
If they admire, if view the 7/orld aboye, 
And 
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And wonder how thoſe glorious beings move, 

they are intrapt, they bind their /aviſh chain, 

And {ink totheir Religions fears again ; 

And then the World with Heavenly Tyrants fill, 

Whoſe force is as unbounded as their /, 

Deluded Jpnorants | who nec're did ſec 

By Reaſon's light what can, what cannet be ; 

How every thing mu!t yield to fatal force, 

What ſteddy bounds confine their natural courſe, 
But now co prove all this: Firſt caſt an Eye, 

And look on all be/oy, on all on high : 

The /ol:d Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky ; 

One tatal hour (Dear Youth) muſt ruine all, 

This glorious Frame, that ſtood ſfolong, maſt fall. 

I know that this ſeems ſtrange, and hard to nrove, 

(Strong bardned Prejudice will {carce remoye) 

And 1o are all things new, and unconfin'd 

To /enſe, nor which thro that can reach che Mind; 

Whole 1:otice Ey2, nor Hand, thoſe only ways 

Where Science enters, to tae Sou! conveys. 

And yet IVe ſing: Perchance the fulowing Fall 

Will prove my words, and ſhew *ris reaſon all : 

Perhaps thou ſoon ſhalt fee the ſickning World 

V Vith ſtrong Convulſicns ro Confuſion huri'd; 

V Vhen every Rebel Atom breaks che chain, 

And all to primitive Night return again, 

But Chance avert it | Rather let Reaſon ſhew 

The 1#:r/4 may fall, than See ſhould prove it true, 
But now before lteach theſe Truths, more ſure 

And certain Oracles, and far more pure 

Than what from trembling Pythia reacht ſour cars, 

PFle firſt propoſe ſome Cure againſt thy Fears : 

[oft Super/#1:ion prompt thee to believe, 

That Sun and oor, that Seas and Earth mult live, 
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Are Gods Eternal, and above the rage, 
And powerful envy of devouring age. 
And therefore thoſe whoſe impious Reaſons try 
(More bold than thoſe fond fools that ſtorm'd the 
To prove the World is mortal, and may die, (Sky 
That Orbs can fall, the Sun forſake his Light, 
And buriedlie, like meaner things, in night, 
Calling that mortal which is All Divine, 
Muſt needs be damn'd for their profane Deſign. "_ 
For theſe are fo unlike the Gods, the Frame __ = 
So much unworthy of that glorious Name, mal. 
That neither lives, nor isan Animal ; 
That neither feels ; 4»! things, and ſen/lefs all. 
For Life, and Sen/e, the Mind, and Soul retuſe 
To joyn with all : their bodies muſt be fit for uſe. 
As Heaven doth bear no Trees, no Stars below ; 
As Stones no Blood, no Fiſhes Mountains krow, 
But cach hath proper place to 1ifſe and grow : 
So neither Soxls can rilz without the Blc:d, 
And Nerves, andVeins,and Bones; for gran: they cou'd, 
Then thro one /mgle part, as arms, or head, 
'Twould firſt be tran'd, thence o're the other ſpread : 
As Water into Veſſels pour'd doth fall, 
Firſt to One part, then rife and cover 4/7. 
But ſince 'tiscertain, that a proper place 
Is fertled for the Life and che eres 
Of Mind and Soul ; "tis tolly to hel:cvc 
That they can re without fir limbs, or live ; 
Or be in fitting air, Or chilling v2as, 
Or Earth, or ſcorching Flames. Fond fancies theſe! 
VVell then, they are not Gods, their Senſe divine, 
For they are far untic forthac Defign, 
SINCC none with Minds in vial union joyn. 
Nor muſt we think theſe are the bleſt abodes, 
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Heaven nt The quiet Manſions of the happy God's, 

the ſeat of Their ſubſtance is 10 thin, fo much refin'd, 

the Gods. Unknown to Senſe ; nay, ſcarce perceiv'd by Mind. 
Now ſince their ſubſtance can't be touch't by Man, | 


The War It 
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They cannot touch thole other things that can ; 
For what e're touch'd, thoſe muſt be touch'dagen. 
VVell then, the Manſions of thoſe Happy Powers 
Muſt all be far unlike, diſtin& from ours ; 
Of ſubtle nature, ſuirable to their own ; 
All which by long diſcourſe Ple prove anon. 

Bur now to fay this /pacious V Vorld began 
By bounteons Heaven, contriv'd to pleaſure Mar ; 
And theretore this vaſt Frame they toil'd to raiſe, 
And fit for Us, ſhould meet with equal praiſe ; 
Or be eſteem'd Eternal, all ſecure, 
From ruine, or the zeeth of Time endure ; 
And that 'tis impicus to deſign to prove, 
V Vhat was contriv'd by the wiſe Powers above, 
And ftixt eternal for the Man they love, 
Thar this ca de, that this to Fate can bow, 
And with bold rea/cn {trive to overthrow, 
And make that mcrtal they deſigned not fo : 
"Tis tond. For what could Mar return again ? 
VVhat protic to the Gods tor all their pain, 
Thar they ſhould work for him? why break their reſt, | 
In which they liv'd betore ſecure and bleſt ? 
V Vhat coming Joy, what Pleaſure could they view, 
To leave their former lite, and ſeek a new ? 
For thoſe delight in New, whole former ſtate 
V Vas made whapyy by iome treacherous fate. 
But why ſhould choſethat liv'd in perfect Eaſe, 
V Vho ne're ſaw any thing but what did pleaſe, 
Be tickled thus with love of Novelries ? 


Perhaps they lay cb/care, and hid in night, _ 
I 
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Till Things began, and Day produc't the Light. 
Beſides, what harm, had the Swn idly ran, 
Nor warmi''d the Mud, and kindled it to Man, 
What harm'to ws if we had ne're began ? 
True, thoſe that are in Bemg once, ſhould ſtrive, 
As long as Pleaſure, will invite, to live ; 
But thoſe that ne*re had taſted Joys, nor ſeen, 
What hurt to them, ſuppoſe they ne're had been ? 
Beſide, Mind ? 
Whence had the Gods their nctice, whence their 
Thoſe fit Ideas of the Humane Kind ? ; 
What Image of the Work they then deſign'd ? 
How did they underſtand the power of Seed, 
That thoſe by change of Order Things could breed, 
Unleſs kind Nature's powers at firſt did ſhow 
A model of the Frame, and taught them how to know ? 
For Seeds of Bodies from eternal ſtrove, 
And us'd by froak, or their own weight, to move ; 
All forts of Union try*d, all forts of Blows, 
To ſee if any Way would Things compoſe ; 
And ſo no wonder they at laſt were hurl'd 
Into the decent order of thx World ; 
And ſtill ſuch motions, ſtill ſuch ways purſue, 
As may ſupply decaying Things by: new. 
For werel ignorant how Beings riſe, 
How Things begin ; yet reaſons trom the Skies, 
From every Thing deduc't, will plainly prove 
This World ne're tran d by the iſe Powers above, The World 


So fooliſh the Deſign, concriv'd 1o ill. « } mt made by 
For firſt : choſe tracts of 4ir what Creatures fill ? — 
Why Beaſts in every Grove, and ſhady Hill ? ) * Ing, 


Vait Pools take part, and the impetuous Tide, 
Whole /preading Waves the diſtant Shores divide : 
170 parts 1n three the Torrid Zone doth burn, 


' Or 
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Or Frigid chill, and all to Deſarts turn : 

And all the other Fields, what would they breed, 
If let alone, but Bryars, Thorns, and Weed ? 

Theſe are their proper fruits, this Nature wou'd, 

Did not /aberiow Mortals toyi tor tood, 

And rear, and plough, and force them to be good; 
Did they not turn the Clods witi crooked Share, 

By frequent torments torcing them to b2ar ? 

No tender Fruits, none of their own accord 
Would riſe to feed provd Man, their fancied Lord : 
Nay often too, when ar with pains and toil 
Hath plotgh'd and conquer'd the unwilling Soil ; 
When flowres put forth, .and budding branches ſhoot, 
Look gay and promile che deſired Fruit ; 

The ſcorching Sun, with his too buſie beams, 
Burns up the truits, or clouds do drown with ſtreams; 
Or child by coo mucn Sow they toon decay, 

Or Stcrms blow them, and all our hopes away. 

But further, why ſhould Parer:-Narure broed 
Such hurtful Animals, why cherith, feed 
Deſtructive Beaſts ? Why thoulk tuch Monſters grow, 
Did the &zd Goils diſpoic of "Fhinzs below ? 

Why Plagnes to all the /eaſins of the Year belong ? 
And why ſhould haſty Death Deſtroy the Tours. 
Again, 

A Man, wien fi:ſt he leaves his primitive Night, 
Breaks from his 42::her's womb to view the Light, 
Like a poor Carco/s tuimbiecd voy che flood, 

He tails ail raked, but be{wear'd with blood, 

An fait, weas, and dcfticut? of Food ;; 

With teader o:yes the pict;re Air hg filis, 

A fit prefage tur ail his comme 41ls : 

Whillt Beafs a:c born, aid grow with greater caſe; 
No :1ced of founding &a:cs Thos to pleais ; 
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No need of tat/ing Nurſes bufie care; 

They want no change of garments, but can wear 
The /am: 2c any ſea/on of the year ; 

They necd no Arms, no Garriſon, or Town, 

No !tately Cajt!zs to deiend their own ; 

Nature \upplics their wants, what e're they crave, 
She gives them, and preſerves the Life the gave. 

But now lince Air, and Water, Earih, and Fire, The Ele- 

Are Bedies all proauc'd, aud all expire, CRE Chute 
Since theſe are ſuch, theſe that compole tie Frame, geabie, 
The nature of the #hole muſt be the fame ; 
For thoſe whole parts the ſtroaks of Fate controle, 
If thy/e are made, and die, fo muſt the 3/%1-. 
Now lince the members of the World we vic r, 
Are chang'd, conſunr'd, and all produc'd anew ; 
It follows then, tor which our proofs contend, 
That this vaſt Frame began, and fo mult end. 

Bur leſt you think, I poorly beg the Caulz, 
And that it diſagrees with Nature's Laws, 

That Water, Air, that Fire, and Earth ſhould cealc, 
And fail; that they can die, or elle increaſe; 
Conſider Earth, when parcht with buſie beams, 
And trodden much, flics up in dwusky ſtreams, 

And /;tle clouds of thickning duſt arile, 

Diſperſt by winds thro all the lower skies; 

And gentle Rivers too, with wanton play 

That kiſs their rocky banks, and glide away, 
Take /ormewbat ſtill from the wngentle ftone, 

Seften the parts, and make them /ike rheir own, 

But more: 

By bat another Thing is fed, and grows, 
That "Thing ſome portion of its wx mult loſe. 
Now fince al ſpring from Earth, and fince we call, 
And jultly too, the Earth the Source of all; 
TS I Sincg 
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Since All, when cruel Death diſſolves, return 
To Earth again, and She's both Womb and Urn : 
The Earth is chang*d, ſeme parts muſt ſometimes 
And ſometimes new come on, and ſbe increaſe. (ceaſe, 
Beſides, that Seas, that Rivers walt, and die, 
And ſtill increaſe by conſtant »ew ſupply, 
What need of procfs? This freams themſelves do 
And in ſoft murmurs babble as they flow. (ſhow, 
But leſtthe Maſs of Water prove too great, 
The Sun drinks ſome, to quench his natural heat; 
And ſome the Winds bruſh oft, with wanton play 
They dip their 2vings, and bear ſome parts away : 
Some paſles thro the Earth, diffus'd all o're, 
And leaves its ſalt behind in every Pore ; 
For all retwrns thro narrow channels ſpread, 
And joyns where e're the fowntain ſhows her head : 
And thence ſweet ſtreams in tair Meanders play, 
And thro the Vallics cut their [quid way ; 
And Herbs, and Flowres on cvery fide beſtow, 
The Feelds all ſmile with flowres where e're they flow. 
But more, the Air thro all the mighty Frame 
Is chang'd cach hour, we breath not 12vice the ſame: 
Becaule as all things aſt, the parts muſt flic 
To the waſt Sea of Air; they mount on high, 
And ſoftly wander in the lower sky. 
Now did not ths the waſting things repair, 
All had been long ago diifolv'd, all Air. 
Well then, ſince all things waft, their vital chain 
Diſloly'd, how can the trame of Air remain ? 
fr riſes from, and makes up things again. 
Betide, the Sun, that conſtant ſpring of Light, 
Still cuts the Heawen with ſtreams ot ſhming White, 
And the decaying 0/7 with New ſupplies; 
For every portion of the beam thart flics, 
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Is but ſbort-liv'd, it juſt appears, and dies. 
As thus *tis prov'd.----- 

For when an envious Cloud ſtops up the ſtream, 
The conſtant ſtream of Light, and breaks the beam, 
The lower part is loſt, and diſmal ſhade (vey'd: 
Orreſpreads the Earth, where e're the Clouds con- 


| Wellthen, there muſt be coftant ſtreams of Rays, 


Since every portion of the Beam decays : 

Nor ſhould we ſee, but all lie blind in Night, 

Unleſs new ſtreams flow'd from the /pring of Light. 
So from our Lights, our meaner fires below, 

Our Lamps or brighter Torches, ſtreams do flow, 

And drive away the Nigbt ; they ſtill ſupply 

New Flames, as ſwiftly as the former die ; 


New beams ſtill zremble in the lower Skie : 


No ſpace is free, but a continued Ray 
Lanny a conſtant, tho a feeble Day ; 
So faſt, &'en Hydra like, the fruitful fires 
Begeta new beam, as the old expires. 
So Sun and Moon with many a numerous birth 
Bring forth zew rays,and ſend them down tothvearth; 
Which die as faſt, leſt ſome ford fools believe 
That theſe are free from fate, that theſe mult live. 
Laſtly, the fronge/# Rocks, and Towers do feel che 
Of powerful Time, e'en Temples waſt by age: (rage 
Nor can the Gods themſelves prolong their Date, 
Change Nature's Law, or get reprieve from Fate. 
Een Tombsgrow old and waſt,by years o'rethrown; 
Men's Graves, before, but now become their Own. 
How oft the hardeſt Rock ditſolves, nor bears 
The ſtrength but of a few, though powerful Years? 
Now if that Rock for infinite Ages paſt 
Stood ſtill ſecure, if it was free from Waſt, 


Why ſhould it fail, why now diflolre at laſt ? 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, look round, view that vaſt tra# of Sky, | We 

In whoſe Embrace our Earch and Waters lie, Ii 

hence all things riſe, to which they all return, Bec 

As ſome diſcourſe, the ſame both 1/omb and Urn ; | Wh 

”Tis ſurely mortal all: for that which breeds, And 

That which gives birth to other things, or feeds, Or 

Muſt loſe ſome parts; and when thoſe thingsdoceaſs, þ As 

It gets ſome new again, and mult increaſe. Or 

But grant the World eternal, grant it knew Ti 

The World No Infancy, and grant it never new ; To 
had a be- Why then no //ars our Poets Songs imploy Ete 
6m"s* Beyond the Siege of Thebes, or that of Troy ? An 
Why former Heroes fell without a Name.? T7 

Why nottheir Batzels told by lztizs Tame ? | At 

But *tis as I declare; and choughtfal Man 

Not /zz7 ago, and @}l the 1rld began : Ci 

And tl:erctore Arts, that lay but rude before, f 

Are poliſht now, we now zzcreaſe the itore, W 

We pertect all the 7, and find out wore. Se 
Shipping's improv'd, we add new Oars and Wings; Þ L 

And 1%/ick now is found, and ſpeaking ſtrings. B 

Theſe Truths, this riſe of Things we lately know ; C 

Great Epicurus liv'd nortlong ago. V 

By my afliltance yourg Philcſophy | A 

In Latin worcs now tir{t begins to cry. T: 

\ 

( 


They no» appear, but Earthquakes ſhook the Frame, 
Or Fire deſtroy d, or Floods {wept all away; 

Grant only Thz, and you the Cay/e betray, : 
This ſtrongly proves the 1/4r/d will once decay. 
For what can ſicken thus, can waſt, and fail, 
And periſhall, it fronger itroaks prevail. 

For thus, ſince we can feel the ſame diſeaſe, 
Same harms, that other periſhing things do ſeize, 
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We think that we ſhall die as well as theſe. 
Beſides, what ere's immorta/, muſt be fo, 
Becaulſe 'tis /o/id, above the power of Blow, 
Whoſe parts no Wedge divides, which know no pore, 
And ſach are Seeds, as I explain'd before: * 
Or elſe becauſe like empty Space, *tis ſuch 


» | As is ſecure from froak, and free from touch ; 


Or elſe becauſe it can admit.no bound, 

 *Tis infinite, and knows no place beyond, 

| To which the Seeds may fink : This makes the Al 

| Eternal, there's no place whence Seeds may fall, 
And breed contuſion here ; no /pace doth lie 

| Without the TWhele, to which the parts may flie, 

And leave the mighty All to well and die. 

But now the World's not ſolid, every Maſs 
Contains between the Seeds ſome empty ſpace 3 
Nor is't like Void, for thouſand Things, if Furl 
With mighty force, can ſtrike and break the World : 
Seeds ruſhing on may bear ſome parts away, 
Like violent ſtreams, and ſo the World decay. 
Belide, there's Space beyond, to which, the Tie 
Of Unicn loogd, the 1catter'd parts may flie : 
Well then, theſe Heawers and Earth can waſte and 
And theretore once began ; for what can fail, -- (die, 
And walt, o're what che ſtroaks of Fate prevail, 
Muſt be unable to endure the rage 
Or infinite paſt Time, and power of Age. 

Bur laſtty, fince the Elements are at jars, 
Still fight, and ſtill engag'd in Civil Wars, 
Cannot their Battles ceaſe, their Wars be done, 
And all the other parts ſubmit to Ore ? 
The Fire prevail, and with deſtructive beams 
Dry Seas, the Thirſty Sun drink up the Streams? 
Which now He ſeems to try, but all in vain. 


For 


burnt. 


Or drown- 
ed. 


The War, now conquer, and now yz:eld again. 
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For River: ſtill bring new ſupplies again, 

So faſt, ſo great, as if deſign'd to raiſe 

A Flood, and o're the Center ſpread the Seas. 

But that's in vain, the Waters ſtill decay, 

The Winds bruſh off, and bear ſome parts away : 
The Sur drinks ſome, the Stars take me tor food, 
And ſeem to threaten more a droveht than flood. 
Thus {till they fight, with equal force maintain 


And once the F/ater too was ſpread o're all. 

The Fire prevail'd when the Sun's furious Horſe, 
Diſdaining Phaeton's young feeble force, 

Ran thro the Sky in an unuſual courſe ; 

And falling near rhe Earth burnt all below, | 


Yet Fire (as ſtories go) did once prevail, | 


Till angry Fove did dreadful Thunder throw, 
And quencht the hot-brain'd fiery Youth in PO. 
But Phzbus gather'd up the ſcatter'd Ray, 
And brought to Heaven again the fallmg Day : 
The Horſes too, that ran thro Heaven's wide Plain, 
He caught, and harneſs'd to the Coach again ; 
They ever ſince with due obedience drew 
The faming Carr. This Greece reports as true; 
Yet 'tis abſurd : But all may yield to Flame, 
It great ſupplies of rapid Matter came 
From the vaſt Maſs: Be then rhoſe Seeds mult fail, 
And ſink again, or Fire muſt ruine all. 

Seas once prevail'd, nor could the Towns withſtand 
The raging waves ; they ſpread all o're the Land: 
Bur when the numerous Seeds the mighty Maſs 
Supply'd, were turn'd from 7h into ayother place, 
The Water ceas'd, and the continual Rain, 
And Rzoers ran within their Banks again. 

Now next He ſing, how moving Sceds were ob | 
Jow | 
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How tof to Order, how they fram'd the World : bw the 
How Sn and Moon began, what {teddy force Warld be- 
Markt out their walk, what makes them keep their 5 
For ſure unthinking Seeds did ne're diſpols (Courle : 
Themſelves by Counſel, nor their Order chols, 

Nor any Compacts made how each ſhould move, 

But from Eternal thro the Vacuum (trove ; 

By their own weight, or by external blows, 

All Motions try'd to find the beſt of Thoſe, 

All Unions too, if by their various play 

They could compole new Beings any way : 

Thus long they whirl'd, moſt forts of Motion paſt, 

Moſt forts of Union too, they joyn'dat laſt 

In ſuch convenient Order, whence began 

The Sea, the Heaven, and Earth, and Beaſts, and Man, 
But yet no glittering Sun, no twinkling Star, 

No Heaven, no roaring Sea, no Earth, no Air, 

Nor any thing /ike the/e did then appear. 

But a waſt Heap ; and from this mighty Maſs 

Each part retir*d, and took his preper place ; 

Agreeing Seeds combin'd, each 4tom ran 

And ſought his /ike, and ſo the Frame began. 

From diſagreeing Seeds the World did riſe, 

Becauſe their various 1oticns, Weight, and Size, 

And Figure, would not let them all combine 

Andlye together, nor friend;y motions joyn : 

Thus Skies, and thus the Swn did raiſe his head, 

Thus Stars, and Seas o*re proper places ſpread. 


For firſt, the Earthy parts, a heavy Maſs, 
* . 5 ” 6 , Fw the 
And cloſely ewin'd, poſleſt the middle place ; Por wag 
Now as theſe heavy parts combin'd more cloſe, mate. 


Deſcending ſtill they vext with conſtant blows 

The lurking parts of Sea, of Stars, and Skies, 

And Sn, and {queez'd them out, and made them rife; 
V Becaulc, 
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Becauſe thoſe Seeds are ſubtle, more refwd, 

And round, and ſmooth, and of a leſſer kind 

Than thoſe of Earth, and ſo can freely paſs 

The ſubtle Peres of the deſcending Mak 

And thus the parts of Heaven did firſt retire, 

And bore up with them numerous Seeds of Fire. 

As when the Sun begins hisearly race, 

And views the joyful Earth with bluſhing face, 
And quafts the Pearly Dew ſpread o're the Graſs, 
From Earth he draws ſome Miſts with buſic beams, 
From wandring Waters ſome, and running Streams: 
Theſe thin, theſe ſubrle Miſts, when rais'd on high, 
And jo3#u'd above, ſpread Clcuds o're all the Sky : 
Juſt fo the parts of Heaven did upward move, 

The ſubtle e£rher thus combin'd above ; 

And valtly wide, and ſpread o're every place, 
Contains the reſt withia her kind Embrace, 

thus Heaven : then roſe the Moon, and Stars, and Sun, 
Which thro the Sky with conſtant motions run ; 
Becauic their Secds were all too light to lie 

in Earth, not light encugh to riſe on high, 

And pals the wrmeſt limits of the Sky ; 

Bur plac't between them both, the midit controle, 
Certain, But moving portions of the Whole ; 

Juſt as in Man, {come parts refuſe to ceaſe 

From 2/2, {ozpe {hill lie diflolv'd in eaſe. 

The 75mgs retir'd, thc heavier parts of Clay 

Sank farther down, and made an cafie way 

For flowing ſtreams, and caverns for the Sea : 

And asy conitant blows the vigorous Sun 

Did ſtrike the upper parts, and preſs them down, 
More 21o;?ure role, and then did /freams increate, 
More 95a7ts were ſtill {queez'd out, and fwell'd the 
More e:her then, of Air mcre parts did rile, (Seas; 


And 
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And born on high, there :bickned into Skies: | 
The Mowntains raisd their heads, the humble Field 

Sank low, the fubborn ſtones refus'd to yield ; 

The Rocks did proudly (till their Height maintain, 

Nor could all fink into an equal Plain. | 

Thus Earth at firſt was franr'd, and thus did fall 

The loweſt, as the Sediment of all : 

Thence Seas, thence Air, thence ether, every Maſs 
Diſtin& from others, took its proper place ; 

All Fluids, and Al differently gh, 

And therefore reach't the /e/5, or greater height. 

Then Liquid ether did the fartheſt rear, 

And lies on /ofteſ# Beds of yielding Air ; 

But yet its partsne*re mix, whilſt nds do blow, 
And rapid Storms diſturb all here below ; 

They undiſturt*d move round the teddy Pole, 
And Sus and Stars with conſtant motion roll ; 
For that by conſtant turns the Sky may move, 
The conſtant motions of the Waters prove , 

This thing the mighty Maſs the Ocean ſhows, 
For that at ſertled hours {till ebbs and fl,ws. 

Now learn what moves the Stars,what mighty force, ,, 
Doth drive them on,what Laws confine their courte. St —_ 
Firſt, if the Orb is moy'd, and whirls, or draws F 
The Sz about, then thx may be the Cauſe ; 

Vaſt Tracts of Air the diſtant Skies do bound, 
And with a cloſe embrace encircle round ; 
The »pper part of that drives down the Skies k 
From Eaſt to Weſt, the under makes them rite ; 
And ſo the Whirl's perform'd. . Thus oft a Flood 
Turns round a Wheel, and whirls the 2weighty wood, 

Or elſe the Orbs may lie arreſt above, 
Steddy and fixt,and only Stars may move ; 
Becauſe the Fires, contin'd to little ſpace, 

V2 Grow 
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Boo 
Grow fierce and wild, and ſeek a /arger place, B 
And thus thro the vaſt Heaven begin their Race. The 
Or elſe external Air, or ſubtle Wind Wh 
May whirl them round ; or they may move to find Þ Dic 
Their nouriſhment, and run where food invites, 1 
And kindly calls their eager Appertites. Th 
For now what fimgle force makes Stars to riſe Wh 
And ſet, what governs theſe our ſmele Skies, | An 
*Tis hard to tell :— Wt 
And therefore I, how Stars may move, - propoſe WI 
A thouſand ways, and numerors as thole ; As 
And what may whirl the Sun, and pale-fac't Moon F | 
In all the Worlds, but cannot fix on One, Ne 
, Alrho but One rules here ; but which that is Be 
*Tis hard to point, it may be That or The. Tl 
IWhy the And that the heavy parts ſhould end their race, C: 
Earth dth And reſt, and Earth poſizſs the middle place, N 
net fall. Its weight decay'd, that power did weaker grow, 
Becaule conventent things were plac't below, 
That roſe with it, to which *cis cloſely joyn'd 
By natural ties, and ſtrongeſt bands contin'd ; 
And thus it /oftly reſts, and hanging there 
Grows light, nor preſeth down the lower Air. 
Jaſt as in Man, the Neck the Head ſuſtains, 


The Feet the Whole, yet neither part complains 
Of prefling weight, neither is vext with pains ; 
Yet other weights impos'd we ſtraight perceive, 
Tho Zgbrer far, contract our limbs, and grieve. 
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SO Earth was faſhion'd in its proper place, 
Not made, then thruſt into the ſtrange embrace 
Ot d:fferent air, but with the H0rld began, 
A certain part of it, as Limbs of Man. 
| Beſides 


| Becauſe that ſpace, thro which the rays can flie, 
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Beſides, the ſhaking Earth doth often move 

The wpper air, difturbing all above : 

Which could not be, unleſs the frongeſt tye 

Did cloſely joyn the Earth, the Ar, and Sky. 

Thin ſubtlz Souls, *cauſe cloſely joyn'd, do prop 


' The mighty weight of Limbs, and bear it up. 


' What raiſe the Limbs in leaping, what controle, 


' And guide their motion, but the ſubtle Soul ? 
Which ſhows the mighty force of things refin'd, 
* Whenty*d to others of a groſſer kind, 


As Air to Earth, to our groſs limbs the Adind. 
Buc farther on, the Su and Moon do bear 


No greater heats, nor figures than appear ; 


The Sun ng 
bigger than 
it ſhows, 


The Heat can reach our Touch, the Light our Eye 
Can lefſen nothing, nor contract the frame, 


' Nor make the Fire appear a milder flame : 


As far as us, and viſit all below; 


Now ſince the vigorous rays do freely flow 
Their Fires and Figure are the ſame they ſhow, 


' Nor greater all, nor /eſs. And thus the Moon, 


Whether with borrowed Rays, or with her own 

She views the World, doth bear no larger Size, 

No fercer Flames than thoſe that ſtrike our Eyes. 
For Objetts far remov'd, at diſtance (cen, 

When too much hindring Air is piac't between, 

No certain figure ſhow : no Eye can trace 

Each line, each figure of the d:tant face : 

But fince the Moon preſents a certain Size, 

A certain (ſhape, and figure to our Eyes, C 
'Tis plain that it appears as great as 'tis. 


But farther on, ſince all our flames below | mor 
At diſtance ſeen, do varioms Sizes ſhow; greater, of 
Now lover ſink, now raiſe their lofty head, leſs, 


And 
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—_ lieht Such ſtreams of Rays from this /-zall Sun ſhould 
emmes from As cheriſh all with heat, and fill the Skies. 


the Sun, 
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oor... 
And now contrafed ſeem, now farther ſpread 3 So dl 
We may conclude the Stars, when ſeen from far, Wert 
Or ſomewhat greater than their figures are, or 


Or ſomewhat, tho but little Jeſs, appear. 
Bur more, no wonder that ſuch vaſt ſupplies, 


\nd 
\nc 
ar 
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For we may fancy this the ſpring of Fire, 

To which the Yapours of the World retire; 

There gather into ſtreams, and thence they fall Noi 

As from the fountains head, and ſpread o're all : 

Thus have we ſeen a [tile Fountain yield 

Vaſt ſpreading ſtreams, and flow o're all the field, 
Or elſe the Sun might kindle neighbouring air, FTh 


And raiſe ſurpriſing heat, and fervour there. 'Th 
Perchance the Air is of convenient frame, ] 
And may be kindled by a lictle flame ; At 
As oft in Straw and Cory fierce Flamesprevail Mi 
From one poor falling Spark, and ſpread o're all: Fan 
Or elſe the Sun hath ſecret ſtores of Heat, Or 
Dark and unſhining ſtores, but vaſtly great; Ar 
And theſe — the warmth, theſe move the ſenſe, Þ Ar 
And theſe united make the Heat intenſe. Ar 
The cauſe of How towards bothPoles,theSun's fixt journey benkÞ Dt 
the Sun's And how the Year his crooked walk attends ; ! Fo 
mm. Why from the Summers height he ſoon declines, Ti 
And falls to viſit the cold Winter Signs, V 
And then ret ; and why the nimble Moon A 


Doth drive l1-r Charter faſter than the Sun, 
And in oe Month throall the Zodiack go, 
Whilſt che grave Sun's 2 Year in walking thro 
For thele a 7 u/and Reaſons may be ſhown, 
But*cis unſate, and hard to fix on Ore. 

For tirſt, Democritus hath found the cauſe 
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perhaps, and rightly fetled Nature's Laws ; 
or thus he ſays : Great Orbs are whirl'd aboye, 
And by that Whirl the /ower Circles move ; 
\nd fo the diſtant Orbs, that lie below 
ar from this ſpring of motion, move but ſlow, 
\ Becauſe the Power {Hll leflens. Thus the Sun 
Is far outſtript by nimble Stars that run 
higher Rounds ; much more the lower Moon : 
Now ſince ſhe's plac't ſo low, ſince weak the force, 
the cannot have an equal »imble courſe 
VVith Stars ; fo thoſe may overtake the Moor, 
| FAnd paſs beyond her, oftner than the Sun : 
Thus ſhe may ſeem to move, her V Valk appear 
{Thro all che Signs, *cauſe they return to her. 
Beſides, by turns a conſtant {tream of air 
At fixt and certain ſeaſons of the year, 
Might ruſh from either part, make th* Sun decline, 
And fall from Summer to the Winter Sign ; 
Or arive it up again, and bring the Rays 
And Heat to us, and ſhew us longer days. 
, And thus the 24con, thus other Stars may riſe 
 FAndfink again into the //inter Skies, 
;Þ Driven by theſe wo conſtant ſtreams of air 
For Clouds in Ftorms two different ways do move, 
The /ower oppoſite to thole above : 
VVhat wonder then the Su» with vigorons beams, 
And Stars, are driven by theſe two cn/tant ſtreams? 
Andday may end, and tumble down the I#ef,, Xioke 
| And ſieepy Night fly flowly up the Eaft 3 of; Dg. 
| Becauſe che Sun, having now perform'd his Round, 
And reach'd with weary flames the utmoſt bond 
Ot finite Heaven, hethere puts out the ray , 


IWearied and blunted all the tediors day 
'E By 4indring air, and thus the Flames decay : 
Or 
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Or elſe, that conſtant force might make it move 

Below the Earth, which whirl'd it round above ; 

And fo the conſtant Morning ſtill may riſe, 

And with pale fires look thro the lower Skies; 

Becauſe the Sun rolls round with conſtant ray, 

And riſing =pward ſhows approaching day : 

Or elſe becauſe the Fires diflolv'd at Night, 

There joyn again, and ſcatter vigorous light. 

Thus when the Morning-Sun begins to rife, 

Its flames lie ſcatter'd o're the EafternSkies, 

Then gather to a Ball; and this we view 

From 14's top, this Fame reports as true. 

Nor is it ſtrange, that numerczs Seeds of Fire 

Should to the Eaſtern quarter till retire, 

Still every day return, and make a Sun, 

Becauſe a thouſand other things are done 

At ſet and conſtant times, and then alone. 

Thus Trees at certain times, thus Shrubs do ſhoot 

At certain times, and bud, and bear their Fruit 

Thus Teeth in Boys begin, and thus they fall; 

Thus Beards in Youth, at certain Seaſons all: 

Thus Thunder, Snow, and Storms, and ind appcar 

At fixt and certain Seaſons of the Year: 

As Things firſt _—_ they continue on, 

The Courſe, that Chance firſt gave them, ſtill they run. 
The Days may longer grow, an vigorous light 

Unwillingly give place to drow/je Night; 

And ſometimes ſleepy Night may longer ſtay, 

And ſlowly wake betore approaching day : 

Becauſe the Sun might walk the conſtant Rounds 

In crooked paths, and in uneven bounds ; 

Nor into Equal parts the Globedivide, 

Now longer here, and now on t other ſide, 


* Uneil it comes, and warms with neighbouring rays 
The 
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The Line, and meaſures equa/ Nights and Days : 
The Line lics juſt beeween the N:rth and South, 
And leaves an equal diſtance unto both; 
Becauſe the Zodiack is oblique, 
Thro which the Sun his yearly Walk doth go, 
And views obliquely all the World below. 
Thus teach Aſtronomers, and This conteſt 
A fair Opinion ; probable at leaſt, 
Or elſe the air is chick, and ftops the Ray, 
Nor gives the Sun a free and eaſie way. 
And this prolongs the tedious HWinter-night, 
The Darkneſs ſlowly yields to limgring Light. 
Or elſe at certain ſeaſons of the Year 
The Flames meet ſlowly in the Eaſtern air, 
And frame the Sun, and make the Day appear. 
Bur more: The Moon may ſhine with borrowed rays, 
Her wvariozs light increaſing with the days, 
As ſhe the further from the Su retires, 
And with full face receives his ſcorching Fires : The Phaſes 
When full, oppos'd, She climbing up the Eaſt, of the Moon, 
Views him below tall headlong down the Weſt : 
And fo her /ight decreaſe, as ſbe goes on 
Thro different Signs, approaching near the Sun. 
| And thus the Phaſes are explain'd by all 
That think her Shape is round, the Moon a ball, 
And place her Circling Orb below the reft. 
A fair Opinion, probable at leaſ8. 
Belides, 
Tho proper Light the Moon's pale face ſhould fill, 
Yet it might thew the different Phaſes ſtill ; 
Becauſc as that bright body rolls above, 
Another dark, unſeen, thick thing might move 
Beneath, and {top the Rays, diverrt the {treams 
Or falling light, and turn away the Beams: 
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Or elle, if like a Ball, half-dark, half-bright, 
Roll'd round its Ax, may affe& the ſight 
With different Phaſes, and ſhow wariows light : I 
Now turn that half, which the full l;ght adorns, 3 
A —_ now, now dwindle into Horns : Ho 
And this the later Babylonian Sect , 
Doth hold, and the Chaldean Schemes reje& : 
As if it could not either way be done, 
But powerful Reaſons fixt our choice on One. 

But why the Moms a Montbly Round purſue? 
Why one lo long, not every day a new ? | 
Why are they fram'd, endure, and always ceaſe F- 
At this ſer time? The caule is told with eale : 
Since other things at certain times appear, 

And only then. Thus th' Seaſons of the Year : 
Firſt Spring, and Venzs kindeſt powers inſpire | 
Meltmg Thoughts, ſoft Wiſhes, gay Deſire, 
And warm Fawonires fans the Amorors fire : 

Then Mother Flora, to prepare the way, 

Makes all the Field look glorioms, green, and gay, 
And freely ſcatters with a bounteows hand 

Her 1weereſt, faireſt Flowers o're the Land. 

Next Hear, and duſty Harveſt take the place, 

And loft Ereſias tan the San-burnt face. 

Then ſweaty Autumn treads the Nobte Vine, 

And flowing bunches give immortal Wine ; 

Next roarsthe ftrong-lunz'd Southern blaſt, and brings 
The a»; Thunder on his dreadtul Wings. 

Then Ce purſues, the North ſeverely blows, 

And drives before it c4://;zg Froft and Snows. 

And next deep Hinter creeps, gray, wrinkled, old, 
His Teeth all thatter, Limbs all ſhake with Cold. 5 
Well chen ; no wonder ſure, the Mvn ſhould rify 
At cot9/n times, and that again (bs dies, 
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At certain times ; ſince thouſand things are ſhown 

At fixt and conſtant times, and then alone, 
Eclypſes may be folv'd a thouſand ways : 

For if the Moon can ſtop deſcending Rays 

By thruſting her dark ſelf between, and fo 

Bring ſudden night, and ſhade on all below ; 

Then give me Reaſons, why there cannot be 

Another thing, too dark for us to ſee, 

And fit to ſtop the rays as well as ſhe : 

Or why the C:rcling Sun, in paſling by 

Some venemons places of the neighbouring Sky, 

May not grow ſick, and pale, and almoſt 4:e ? 

Thoſe paſt, grow well, recover his former light, 

Thus ſometimes make us day, and ſometimes night ? 
And whilſt the Adoons their Monthly courles run 

Within the reach of Earth's dark ſhadowing Cone, 

If then revengeful Earth can ſtop the light, 

If ſhe can hide the /ickning Moon in Night: 

Why cannot ether things divert the ſtreams, 

The Fire, ſtreamsot Light, and ſtop the Beams ? 

Or it the Morn ſhines with a natural ray, 

As thro infettioms air ſhe cuts her way, 

Why may not ſhe grow ſick, her flames decay ? 
Now lince Pve taught the motion of the Stars above, 

How Sun, and Moon, and by what cauſe they move; 

And how Ec!yp#4d they loſe their gawdy light, 

And ſpread o're all an unexpeed Night, 

As if they wink'd, and then withopen eyes 

View'd all again, and cheer'd the lower Skies : 
Now ler's deſcend again to new-born Earth, 

And find to what ſhe gave the /ocneſt birth ; 

What fort of Beings, which of all the Kinds 

Ou firſt durſt venture to the faithleſs Winds. 


irſt then, green Herbs and Flowers ſhe firlt did yield, zerbs fi, 
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And ſpread a gawdy Green o'rc all che field. 
And next, the Tree with ſpreading branches ſhoots, 
But cloſely fxt, and bound with eddy roots. 
As Briſtles, Hairs, and Plumes, arc fir{t deſign'd 
O'rre limbs of Beaſts, and o're the winzed Kind ; 
So new-born Earth with Herbs and Trees began, 
And 7h.» by various ways bore Beaſt, and Man ; 
For Heaven "tis certain did not faſhion all, 
Then let the various Creatures downwards fall ; 
Nor Seas produce an Earthly animal. 
And therefore Parent-Earth doth juſtly bear 
The name of Ather, ſince all role from Her. 
She now bea.s Animals, when toftning Dew 
Deſcends, when Sr: fends Heat ſhe bears a thouſand 
Well, who can wonder then, if then ſhe bore (new. 
Far ſtronger bulky Animals, and more, 
When both were yeung, when both in Nature's pride, 
A luſty Bridegroom He, and She the Bride ? 
The ficſt of animals, ich* teeming Spring, 

The feather'd Kind peep'd forth, and clapt their wing; 
As even nw, our tender In/e&s \{tiive 
To break their bags, ger forth, and cat, and live. 

Next Beaſts, and th:r:gh1ful Man receiv'd their birth, 
For then much wital beat in Mother Earth 
Much mifture lay ; and where fit place was found ' 
There wombs were form'd, and taſtned to the ground: 
In theſe the yet imperfect Embrio's lay, (way, 
Thro theſe, when grown mature, they forc'l their 
Broke forth from Night, and ſaw the cheertul Day : 
Then Nature faſhion'd for the Infant's ule = 
Small Breaſts in Earth, and filvd with milky juice, 
SUCH as in Homens breaſts ſhe now provides 
For future Infants ;, thither Nature guides 
The ebiefe/t parts of food, and there they meet 
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Fit Ferment, there they grow both white, and feet : 
Earth gave the Iyfants food, thin Miſts were ſpecad - 
For Cloaths, the graily Meadows gave a Bed. 

The Earth, when new, produc'd no raging Cold, 
No Heats, nor Storms : theſe grew, as ſhe grew old. 
E Well chen, our Parent Earth deſerves to bear 
* The name of Mvther, ſince all role trom Her. 
' Thus fora certain time Mankind ſh: bore, (Roar, 
And Bea#ts, that ſhake the Woods with dreadful 
And various kinds of Birds ; and as they flew, 
The Sun with curiors Skill the figures drew 
On all their Plumes ; he well the Ar: did know, 
He us'd to paint the like on his ow» Bow : 
But wearicd now, and tir'd by /ength of time, 
Grows old, and weak, as Women paſt their Prime. 
' Time Changes all; and as with ſw1ifte# Wings c 


A 


| He paſles torward on, He quickly brings 

A different face, a different ſight of Things. 

And Nature alters ; this grows weak, this frong, 

This dies, this newly made is firm and young. 

Thus altering Age leads on the World to Fate, 

The Earth 1s different from her former ſtate ; 

{ And what in former times with caſe ſhe bore, 
Grown feeble now, and weak, ſhe bears no more, 
And now doth that ſhe could not do before. 

Beſides, the Earth produc'd a numerorns train The Earth 
| Oi Monſters, Thoſe her labour wrought in vainz #7 Mor- 
Some without hands, or feet, or mouth, or eyes, fters. 
Some ſhapeleſs lumps, Nature's Ablurdities ; 

Dull, m-weleſs things, and deſtitute of food, 
Which could not flv the bad, nor chooſe the good. 
A thouſand ſuch i vain a:ofs from Earth ; 

For Nature frightec. at the ugly birth, 

Their ſtrength and life to narrov bounds confin'd, 
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Deny'd them food, or to increaſe their Kind. 


For that one power a thouſand things requires, Ful 
Almoſt as many as its own deſires ; He 
There muſt be Food, and Seed, and Organs fit As 
For flowing Seed, whilſt all the happy night Th 
The Body lies diffoly*d in ſoft delight. Ar 


That Male and Female might their Powersimploy, Þ Th 
They muſt have Organs fit for mutual Joy. Al 
But more, theſe ears muſt numerous kinds deface, þ Le 
They could not all preſerve their feeble race : 
For thoſe we ſee remain, and bear their Young, 
Craft, Strength, or ſwiftneſs hath preſerv'd folong. 
Many their Profit, and their Uſe commends; 
Thoſe {pecies Man preſerves, kind Man defends. 
Wild Beaſts and Lions race, their native Rage 
Preſerves ſecure, thro all devouring Age. 
Swiftneſs preſerves the Degr, and Craft the Fox : 
The vigilant faithful Dog, the Horſe, the Oxe, 
We Mc deiend, we keep the tender Flocks ; 
They ſhun 11d Beaſts, they fly the dreadful Wood, 
They ſeck tor peace, and much and eaſe tood, 
Gotcen without their toyl ; and this we give TP 
For the vaſt profits we from them receive. | ] 
But thoſe to whom their Nature gave no force, 
No courage, ſerength, or ſwiftneſs to the courls ; 
Whom neither Profit could, nor Uſe commend, 
Thoſe Mar refus'd to feed, or to defend ; 
Thus doow?d by chance, they liv'd an eafie prey 
To all, and thus their Kinds did foon decay. 
But never Centaurs, theſe were never known, 
That z»0 ſuch Natures ſhould combine in one, 
Such d:{agreeing powers ; abſurd, and vain, 
Plain Non-ſenſe | Theſe are Creatures of the Brain, 
A fool knows this; For Horſes oft enjoy 
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Full rowth at three years old ; not fo a Boy, 
He ſcarce forgets his Tear, and oft at reſt, 
As Dreams preſent, he ſeeks his Nurſes Breaſt, 
Then, when the Horſe grows «ld, his limbs decay, 
| And looſned lite begins to fly away, 
* The Boy grows ſtrong, he feels the pride of growth, 
' Aſturdy, vigorous, gay, and bearded Youth : 
| Leſt you ſhould think fuch Morfers apt to grow, 
* A thoughtful Man above, a Horſe below : 
| Or Scyllas, whom a numerous train entwines 
| Of half Sea-dogs, and barks above her loyns: 
| Or ſuch that live, nor grow anequal time, 
| And which at equal years not reach their prime ; 
* Whom equal years not fill with youthful rage, 
Norloſe their frength again at equal age ; 
Whom neither the ſame Kinds of Beauty fire, 
Nor raiſe ſoft thoughts, gay wiſhes, warm deſire; 


| Or thoſe that ſeek, and live by different food ; 


Thus Hemlock kills a Man, tor Goats 'tis good. 
Beſide ſince flames will ſcorch the Liex's breaſt, 


* How could Chimeras rife, or how contain 


And burn, as well as any meaner beaft ; 


Three Kinds, a Lyor's head, a Serpent*s train, = yu 
A Goat the middle of the fancy'd frame, 
And ſtill with ſcorching Noſtrils breathing flame ? 


Then he that thinks the new-made Heaven and 


| Did giveto ſuch prodigiozs Monlters birth, (Earth, 


Yet brings no cauſe to prove the fancy true, 
But ſtill rekes on che poor ſhift, *Twas new, 
May fancy too, that ſtreams enricht the Seas 
With gelden Waves, that Feels grew on Trees ; 
That Man of ſuch vaſt force and Lmbs did rite, 
That he could ſtride the Ocean, whirl the Skzes, c 
Or any thing mad Fancy can deviſe. 
For 
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For tho much Seed lay hid, when thoughtful Man, 
And all the wariozs Kinds of Beaſts began ; 

Yet nothing proves, that things of different Kind, 
That diſagreeing Natures ſhould be joym'd, 

Since now the Graſs, and Trees, and all that grows, 


And ſprings from Earvb, are never joyn'd like thoſ 


But cach ariſing from its proper cauſe 
Remains diſtine, and follows Nature's Laws. 

Then Man was hard, as hard as Parent-ſtones, 
And built on bigger and on firmer bones ; (/tron, 
The Nerves, that joyn'd their limbs, were firm and 
Their Life was healthy, and their Age was long, 
Returning Years {till ſaw them in their Prime. 

They wearied een the wings of meaſuring Time. 
No Colds, nor Heats, no ſtrong Diſeaſe did wait, 
And tell /ad news of coming haſty Fate : 

ature not yet grew weak, not yet began 


To ſhrink into an Ich, the larger /pan: 

Like Beaſts they lay in every Wood and Cave, 
Gathering the eaſie tood that Nature gave. 

Now 717piczs Plowman yet had learn't to tear 

His Pzrents Bowels with the crooked Share ; 

None planted truitlul Trees, none drefſt the / 7ne, 
None prun'd decaying boughs, none preſt the Wine ; 
Contented they with the poor caſte ſtore 

That Sun and Earth beftow'd, they wiſh no more. 
Soft Acorns were their firſt and chiefeſt tood, 

And thoſe red Apples that adorn the Wood, 

And make pale Winter bluſh ; ſuch Nature bore 
More numerous then, beſide a th:uſand more, 
Which all ſupply'd poor Man with ample ſtore. 
When thirity, chen vid purling ſtreams invite 

To fatisfie their eager appetite : 

As now 1a zzurmurs loud, the headlong Floods 


Invite: 
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Invite the thirſty Creatures of the Woods. 
Beſides, by night they took their reſt in Caves, 
Where little Streams roll on with ſilent Waves, 
They bubble thro the ſtones, and ſoftly creep, 
| As fearful to diſturb the Nymphs that ſleep, 
{:E The Moſs ſpread o're the Marbles ſeems to weep, 
F Whilſt other ſtreams no narrow bounds contain, 
They break ſuch banks, and ſpread ore all the Plain. 
They knew no uſe of Fire to dreſs their Food, 
: No Cloaths, but wandred naked o're the Wood. 
11þ Theyliv'd to ſad Groves, and Caves confin'd, 
Meer ſhelter from the Cold, the Heat, and Wind. 
No fixt Soctety, no ſteddy Laws, 
No publick good was ſought, no common Cauſe ; 
But all at War, each rang'd, each ſought his food, 
By Nature ta'1ght to ſeek his private good. 
Then to renew frail Man's decaying race, 
Or mutual luſt did prompt them to embrace, 
Or elſe the greater vigor of the Male, 
Or ſome few treacherous Preſents did prevail ; 
| Some Acorns, Apples ſome, ſome Pears beſtow : _ 
The thing the ſame, the price was leſs than now. 
* Then ſtrong and ſwift they did the Beaſts purſue, 
{ Their arms were /ones and clubs, and ſome they flew, 
And ſome they fled ; from thoſe they fear'd to fighe 
They ran, and ow'd their fafery to their flighr. 
| hen drowſie Night came on, they naked lay 
| Spread o're the ground like Bears,and rough as they ; 
| Their ſleep was found, they wak'*t not all chenight, 
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Nor wandred here and there, whilſt ſhades affright, 
Nor view'd the Eaſt with longing Eyes tor light ; 
Bur all diffolv'd in ſweeteſt ſlumbers lay, 

Till the bright Sun aroſe, and brought the Day. 
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For fince they had beheld, ere ſince their Birth, 

The Day and Night by turns ſpread o're the Earth, 

They never fear'd the Sz ſhould loſe his light, 

And all lie buried in eternal Night : 

The moſt they dreaded was the furious Beaſt, 

For thoſe ? th? dead of might did oft moleſt, 

And lezcthen into Death their flumbring Reft. 

Sometimes they left their Caves by night, and fled, 

Rous'd from their /ofteſt ſleep, all pale, half dead, 

Whilſt Beres and Lions came, and ſeiz'd their bed, 

Yet fewer dy'd thanmow; for ſingly then 

Each caught within the limits of the Den, 

Whilſt the Beaſt core the living trembling food, 

And revell'd in full draughts of reeking Blood, 
Vith dreadful crics he fill'd each Wood and Cave, 


[5m 


i0 1c his limbs go down a {wving Grave : 
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V/i-i horrid cries they call'd on /imgring Fate, 


Fil /; 9975 increas'd, and cating thro the Clay, 
AMaugpaiitige for the Seri to fly away. 


Nozwe ploughtd the Fzods, none Ship-wrack't made 
ther Graves 

Fein* Sea, none drank cold death among the Wares: 

Bur otc the furious Ocean raz'd in vain ; 

Ko mifehict done, the Waves grew mild again : 


Giew red, no Rivers fwelPd with Theuſands (lain ; 


tin 


Ivo Ships were found, nor could the treacherous ſmile F 


Ot tmootl-fac't Waves tempt one poor Man to toil. 
I kcn want, now Surfeits bring a haity deat.:, 
Our beles Fell ſo mach they ſtop our breath, 


Then F 
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Then poyſonous Herbs, when plucke by chance, did kill, 
Now pojs'ning's grown an Art, improv'd by skill. 
But when they built their Hutts, when Fire began, 
And &kins of murther'd Beaſts gave Cloaths to Man ; 
When One to One confin'd in chaſt embrace 
Enjoy'd /veet love, and ſaw a numerous race; 
Then Man grew /oft, the temper of his Mind 
Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce: to kind. 
For us'd to fire, his Limbs refus'd to bear 
The piercing ſharpneſs of the open Air : 
And Luſt enfeebled him ; beſide, the Child, 
Softned by Parents love, grew tame and mild. 
Then Neighbours, by degrees familiar grown, 
Made Leagues, and Bonds, and each fſecur'd his ow#: ; 
And then by fins, and broken words agreed, 
That they would keep, preſerve, defend, and teed 
Defenſleſs Infants, and the Women too, 
As natural Pity prompted them to do. 
Tho this fixt ot an univerſal peace, 
Yet many kept their Faith, and liv'd at caſz ; 
Or elſe almoſt as ſoon as it began, 
The Race had fallen, this Age ne*re ſeen a man. 
Kind Nature power of framing Sownds affords Hzw Wards 
To Man, and then C:cnvenience taught us I/ords. were found- 
As Infants now, tor want of words, devil. 
Expreſſive ſigns, they ſpeak with Hands and F.yes ; 
Their {peaking hand the want of Words ſupplics : 
All know their powers, they are by Nature ſhown. 


Thus tender Calves with naked fronts will run, 

And fiercely prjb before their Horns are grown. 

Young Lyons ſhew their Teeth, prepare their Paws, 

"The Bears young Cubs unſheath their crooked claws, 

Whillt yer their Naz/s arc young, and ſoft their Jaws, 

'The Birds ſtreight uſ2 their Wings on them rely, 
2 As 
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As ſoon as dangers preſs they ſtrive to fly. Far 
Beſides, The 
That Ope the various Names of Things contriv'd, Whii 
And that from Him their Knowledge Al derivd, F B 
*Tis fond to think : for how could that man tell The 
The Names of things, or liſp a Syllable, : Wh 
And not another man perform't as well ? ' Rot 
Beſides, if others us'd not words as ſoon, He 
How was their uſe, and how the profir known ? i 3 
Or how could he inſ{trutt the Other's Mind, ; Ma 
How make them underſtand what was deſign'd ? ; Or 
For bz, being /mgle, neither Force nor Wit, Thi 
Could conquer many men, nor they ſubmit am 
To learn his words, and practiſe what was fit. : Th 
How he perſwade 7ho/e ſo untit to hear ? Af 


Or how could ſavage They with patience bear No 
Strange ſounds and words, ſtill rating in their car? 
But now ſince Orgars fit, ſince Voice and Tongue, 


By Narure's gift beſtow*d, to Man belong, | As 
What wonder is it then, that Mar ſhould frame, He 
And givecach different thing a different Name ? At 


Since Beaſts themſelves do make a different noile, 
Oppreſt by pains and fears, or fill'd with joys. Fr 
his plain Examples ſhew : When Dogs begin Fc 
To bend their backs, and ſhew their teeth, and - 
grin, | 
When hollow murmurs ſhew deep rage within : | G 
Their voice is different when they bark aloud, | 1 
And with ſtrong rearings fright the trembling croud: B 
And when they lick cheir wheips with tender tongue, A 

Or when they play, and vanton with their young ; 

Now ſeem to bite, but never chop their Jaws, I 
Now fſpurning, but with tender fearful Paws : n 
Thea flattering, foft and tender is their voice, - 
"ar 
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Far different from that grating howling noiſe 
They make, whenſhut alone, or creeping low, 
Whine, as they {trive to ſhun the coming blow. 

| Belide, 

' The Horſe with different noiſes fills the Air, 

* When hot and young heneighs upon his Mare, 

' Rous'd by frong Love ; or when by fierce Alarms, 

| He ſnorts, and bears his Rider on to Arms. 

Thus Birds, as Hawks, or thoſe that cut the Flood, 

| Make different noiſes 2s they cat their food ; > 

| Or when they fiercely fight, or when purſue 
Their trembling prey ; each Paſſion hath a new. 


* Sometimes at changeof Airthey changetheir voice: 
| Thus Daws, and ominous Crows, with various noiſe: 
' Aﬀrightthe Farmers, and fill all the Plain, 

Now calling for rough Winds, and now for Rain. 

Well then, ſince Beaſts, and Birds, tho dumb 

commence 
| As various woices, as their various [cn/e; 
How eaſie was it then for Mez to frame, 
And give cach different thing a different Name ? 

Now tor the rile of Fire : Switt Thunder thrown #bw Fire 
From broken ſulphurcus Clouds, firlt brought it down ; 995% 
For many things take fire, when Lightning flies, 

And /ulphurous Vapours fill-the lower skies ; 
And Trees, when ſhaken by a Southern blaſt, 
{ Grow warm, then hot, and fortake fire at laſt ; 
| Their branches mingling with a rude embrace, 
Burſt into flames. 
And thus our Fires might riſe from cither Cauſe. 

The Sw» firſt taught them to prepare their Meat ; Wh they | 
Becauſe they had obſerv'd his quickning heat, dreſs thei | 
Spread o're the Hills, and every ſhady Wood, Foe, 
Did ripen Fruits, and make them tit tor food, 

Hence 
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Hence warious methods they did ſtill purſue, 
And chang'd their former life to take a new. 
The i/er and the wittier left the field, 
And Towns for ſafety did begin to build ; 
27 By Nature, Kgs. 

—y 7 Then Cattle too was ſhar'd, and ſteddy bounds 
Mark't out to every man his proper grounds ; 
Each had his proper ſhare, each what was fit, 
According to his beauty, ſtrength, or wit ; 
For beauty then, and ffrength, had moſt command, 
Thoſe had the greateſt ſhare in Beaſts and Land. F 
But when once Gol4 was found, the powerful Ore)F 
Saw light, and Man gap'd atter glictering ſtore, }F 
Then //it and Beauty were eſteem'd no more : 
But Wealth enyoy'd their Honour, 1eiz'd their place, Þ 
The Wiſe and Beautcous bow to Fortune's Aſs. 
But if Men would live up to Reaſor”s rules, | 
They would not ſcrape and cringe to wealthy Fool; 

Azains For *tis the greateſt wealth to live content 

Ambition, IW:th little, 1uch the greateſt joy reſent ; 
And bounteous Frune ſtill aftords ſupply 
Sutficient for a thrifty Luxury. | 
But IVeaith and Power men often ſtrive to gain, ; 


As that could bring them ceaſe, or make a chain 
To tix unſteddy Fortune, all in vain. 
For often when they climb the tedious way, 
And now 1h" reach of top where Honours lay, 
aick ſtroaks from Envy,as from thunder thrown, 
Tumble the bold aſpiring IWretches down ; 
They find a Grave, who ſtrcve to reach a Crown. 
And thus 'tis better, than ] pms Scepters (way, 
To live a quiet Subject, and Obey. 
Thoſe tormerKings now murthered,they o*'rethrown, 
The glory of the Scepter, and the Crown 
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Decreasd ; The Dzadem, that fign of State, 
Now wept in drops of blood, the Wearer”s fate, 
Spurn'd by the commen feet, who fear'd no more : 
| *7 i ſweet to [pury the things we fear d before, 

Thus Monarchy was loſt. 
% That $wn once ſet, a thouſand little Stars 

” Gave a dim light to Fealoufies and Wars, 

* Whilſt each among the many ſought the Throne, @,mn- 
+ And thought no Head like his deſerv*d the Crown. Wealths. 
© This made them ſeek for Los, this led their choice 

| To Rulers ; Power was given by publick voice. 


(F For Men worn out, and tir'd by :onſtant {trife, 


! Aclaſt began to wiſh an #a//: life, 
| And1o ſubmitted of their ow: accord 


' Torigid Laws, and their e/e#ed Lord. 


For when each /mg/e man, led on by rage, 
Grew bloody in revenge, and ſtrove Cengage 
His Enemie, *twas an unpleaſant Age. 
Hence men grew weary of continual Wars, 
Which /cxwr'd the, [wee of lite with conftant fears : 
Becauſe diffuſive wrong can ſpread ore All, 
No ſtate ſecure ; nay, ofc the wrongs recoyl, 
VVith double force on the Contrivers fall : 
Nor can thoſe men expe to live at eaſe, 
Who violate the common bonds of Peace. 
Tho now they lic con-caPFd rrom Man and God, 
They ſtill muſt feor *:1vi1] ſomerimes come abroad ; 
Since ſome diſea:'d, and ſome by night betray 
The wicked At&ions they have done by day ; 
Tho hid in Night, ſcarce Hell fo deep as They. 
Now ling, my Meſe, for that's my next Deſign, 
Why Al do bow to ſemewhat as Divine, 
Why every Nation hath its proper Shrine ? 
Why Al do Temples build, why Altars raiſe ? a 
n 


think there 


And why all ſacrifice on ſecred days? 
How this 4:ffus'd, this laſting fame was ſpread 
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Of Powers above 2 Whence came that awful Dread 


That Parent of Religion thro the Rout, 


VVhich forceth them to bow, and grow devout ? 


This is an eaſietask : For new-boru Man 


Juſt ſprang from Earth when firſt this Frame began, ; 


Divine and gloriows Forms deſcending came, 
And ſtroke his Mind by Day, by _— the ſame ; 
But then increas'd, their working 


ancies ſhow'd 


, Greatlimbs and ſtrength, and fit to make a God. 
And theſe they thought had ſerſe,becauſe they ſhook 


(As fancy told) their limbs, and proudly ſpoke, 
Their Words were all majeſtick as their Look. 
Eternal too, becauſe a new ſupply, 


A conſtant ſtream, where e're they turn'd their eye, 


Of Forms came in, and ſhew'd the Derry, 


Nor could they think ſuch mighty things could fail, 


Or p:2verful blows on ſo much ſtrength prevail, 
And Happy too; becaule no fear geſtroys, 
No dread ot fſullen Death corrupts their joys. 
Belide, in Dreams they often ſeem'd to do 
A thouſand yarious things, and wonders ſhow; 
Yet never weary they, but vigorous ſtill, 
1 heir Strength as much unbounded as their Will. 
Belides, they ſaw the Heavens in order roll, 
Their various motion round the eddy Pole ; 
'The Seaſons of the Year by conſtant Laws 
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Run round, but knowing not the natural Cauſe: 
They therefore thought the Gods muſt rule above, 


(Poor ſhitt !) and all at their Diretion move. 


In Heaver they plac't their ſeat, their ſtately throne; 


For there the Sn, the Stars, and wvariozs Moon, 
And Day, and Night, their conſtant courles run. 
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And Hail, and Rain, and thro a broken Cloud I 
Swift Lightning flies, and Thunder roars aloud, 
ead Unhappy Man, who taught, the Gods engage 
In theſe, that they are ſubje& unto rage, 
: A Curſe to Theirs, ts Ours, and future Age. 
$ What grief they brought themſelves, to us what fears, 
U:Þ To poor Poſterity what ſighs, what tears ? 
* Alas, what Pzety ! Alas, 'tis none 
| To bend all cover'd to a ſlenſle/s ſtone, 
| Lie proſtrate, or to viſit every Shrine, 
| Or with ſpread arms invoke the Powers Divine 
FF Before their Temples, whilſt the Altar flows 
* Wich blood of Beaſts, and we make Vows on Vows. 
But ſure *tis Piety to view the bole, 
| * And ſcarch all Nature with a quiet Soul. 


What is 
Piety. 


' For when we view the Heavens, and how the Sun, 
' And Moon, and Stars, their conſtant courſes run ; 
| Then Doubts, that lay oppreſt with other Cares, 
| Begin to raiſe their head, and bring new fears. 
| We doubt ; What are there Gods that rule above, 
* At whoſe direRion the bright Stars do move ? 
For Ignorance in Cauſes troubles Man, 
And hence we doubt if e're the World began, 
If *c ere ſhall end, how long the Orbs ſhall roll, 
How long the Stars run round their ſteddy Pole; 
Orif preterv'd by Gods, can ſtand the rage 
| And powerful Exvy of devouring Age. 
| . Beſides, 
| What Mind's unſhaken, and what Sou! not aw'd, 
| And whonot thinks the angry Gods abroad,® 
* Whoſe limbs not ſhrink, when dreadful 7/undecr hurl'd 
From broken Clouds ſhakes the affrighred World ? 
What, do not Cities, do not Naticns tear, 
{ And think their diſmal difſoluton near ? 
7 What 
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Recall their wicked deeds, and boaſting words, 
And fear that now Revenge is ſurely come ? 
Do not they tremble at approaching Doom ? 
Beſides, when Winds grow high, when Storms & 
And ſcatter warlike Navies thro the Seas; (creak 
When Men for Battle arm'd, muſt now engage 
A ſtronger foe, and fight the Waters rage : 
Poth not the trembling Gereral proſtrate fall, 
And beg a Calm © th? Gods, or proſperous Gale?! 
In vain, the Storms drive on, no Offering faves ; 
All Shipwrack't drink cold death amongſt the Wave 
And hence we fancy unſeen Powers in things, 
Whoſe Force and Will ſuch ſtrange Confuſion 
brings, | 
And ſpurns, and overthrows our greateſt Kings. )Þ 
Beſides, when Earthquakes ſhake this mighty Ball, 
And tottering Cities fall, or ſeem to fall ; 
V Vhat then if Men, defenfleſsmen deſpiſe 
Their own weak ſelves,and look with anxious Eyc 
For preſent help, and piry from the Skies. 
VVhat wonder if they think tome Powers control, Þ - 
And Gods, with mighty force do rule the Whole 2 
Bur farther, powerful Gold firſt rais'd his head, | 
And Breſs, and Silver, and ignoble Lead, 
VVhen thady ds on lofty Mountains grown, | 
Felt ſcorching Fires, whether trom Thunder thrown, 
Or elf2 by Meaz's de/'rn the _ aroſe, x 
V Vho { nent cheneighborring Woods to fright their fors, 
Or elic Cchignted all with jruitful grounds, 
They fought more Meadows, and enlarg'd their 
Or grecuy to increale their #oreof Food, (bound; 
And take che Beaſts, they fir'd the ſheltring Wood; 
For cus Men hunted, whillt no Nets were found, 
Nor 
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Nor Ferrets trembled at the barking Hound : 
Whatever 'twas that gave theſe flames their birth , 
Which burnt the towring Trees, and ſcorche the 
Earth, 

Hot ſtreams of Silver, Gold, and Lead, and Braſs, 
As Nature gave an hollow proper place, 
Deſcended down, and form'd a glittering Mas. 
This when wnhappy Mortals chanc'r to pie, c 


| And the gay colour pleas'd their childiſh eye ;; 


They dug the certain cauſe of Miſery. 

And then obſerving that it ſhow'd the frame, 

And figure of the Hollow whence it came ; 

They thought, theſe melted would with caſe reccive 
What ever ſhapes the Artif pleas'd to give 


| Or drawn to breadth, or take the keene/t Edge , 
} And fothe FHok be franv'd, or ſubtle Wedge, 
Or other Þfruments,all apt, and good 


To cut, or cleave ,or ſcrape, or hollow Wood. 
But Gold they try'din vain, the Metal broak, 
Or the ſoft Edge was turi'd at every ſtroak ; 
Thzs they contemn'd, the blunted Gold deſpis'd, 
And feeble Silver; Braſs alone was priz'd. 
But now the feeble and the uſeleſs Ore 
Gets all the bonowr, Braſs is priz'd no more. 

Thus Time doth change the dignity of Things : 
For ſome He bears away with {wiftelt Wings , 
And hurls into contempt; biings others forth , 
And gets them new, and ſtill preſerves their worth. 

Whillit Cruelty was not improv'd by Art, 
And Rage not furniſh't yet with Sword nor Dart; 
With Fiſts, or Boughs, or Stones the Warriors fought , 
Theſe were the _ weapons Nature taught: (ground, 
But when Flames burnt the Trees, and f{corch't the 
Then Braſs appear'd and ron fit to wound. 

Z 2 Braſs 
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Braſs firſt was us'd becauſe the ſofter Ore, 

And Earth's cold Veins contain'd a greater ſtore: 
Thus Braſs did plough, and brazen Trumpets found, 
Their Weapons Braſs, and Braſs gave every wound; 
"Fhus arm'd, they did invade their Neighbours field, 
And took his B-a/?s; to Arm'd the Naked yield. 

Artlaſt, they melting down the rigid Maſs, 

Made rc: Swords, and then difpis'd the Braſs : 
Then they began to plough with Iron Shares , 
And /r » Weapons only us'd in Wars. 

T izus Men ti-it Icarm't to ride a ſingle Horle ; 
And whilſt their ſteddy Left hands rul'd the courle, 
Their ſtronger Right hands fought ; before they 

knew, 
Or brought to Wars a Chariot drawn by Two : 
Then Feur were joyn'd, and then the Armed Carrs, 
And Caltled Flephants were brought to Wars ; 
The Moors firſt taught them to endure the Blows, 
And break the Ranks, and Order of the Foes. 
Thus Rage invented ſtill xew Arms for Fight ; 
New dreadful Weapons ſtill, and fit to fright. 

Some train'd the furious Bull, and ſome the Bore ; 

Before the Parthian Ranks did Lions roar, 

With armed Guides {ent out to ſcour the Plain, 

And fright their Fees ; but theſe deſizns were vain: 
Becauſe, when hot in fight, they frercely fall 

On ez:ther ſide, and common Foes to All, 

Contus'dly Enemies, or Friends engage ; 

Shaking their dreadtul Heads, and fir'd with Rage. 
The Horſes frighted with the dreadtul Roar, 

Ran o're the Plain, and wouldobey no more; 

The Beaſts leapt on their Friends, and tore their face; 
Or fſciz'd behind, and with a rude embrace 

"They bore their wondring trighted friends to ground, 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt Teeth and cruel Paws did doubly wound. 
The Bulls grew wild, and with deſtructive force 
They 7f, or trod the Men, and gor'd the Horſe. 
VVhole Ranks and Troops fell by the furious Bore, 
Their Arms, yet whole, bluſht withtheir Maſters gore: 

* For tho the Horſes turn*d, tho oft did rear, 

* And ſtand aloft, and paw'd the yielding Air ; 

* Yet all in vain they ſtrove to ſhun the wound, 

| Their Nerves all cut they ſtruck the ſhaking ground. 
Thus what ſeem'd tame at home, grew wild again, 
And fierce, when ſcouring o're the warlike Plain, 
Their Rage was fir'd by Tumult, Wounds, and Noile, 

* Refus'd ro hear their former Maſters voice, 

# But fled, much miſchief done, as furious Bulls, 

* When the weak Ax deſcends, nor breaks their Skulls, 

| They ſtart, and fright the Prieſt, and bellowing loud 
Run frantick round, and gore the Pos Croud. 

{ Tis ſafer far to ſay, that this was done 
In /ome of all the Worlds, than fix on One: 

| YetI can ſcarce believe but that they knew, 

| Before their fad Experience prov'd it true, 

The Ills of theſe : but that the weaker ſide 

The various methods of Ceonfuſton try*d, 

Not hoping to ſubdue ; but bring fierce woes, 

And greef, and pains, upon their tronger focs. 
Bur more, the Garments by the Ancients worn 

Were ſewn with tender :12y;gs,or pinn'd with thr, 

| Before they learn't to weave : the heel, the Rownd, 
Whilſt rigid Iroz lay within the ground, 

{ Were All unknown ; thoſe things did firſt begin 
When that appear*d, and Mer learn't firſt to ſpin : 
Becauſe the Wits of Men arc finer far, 

And fitter to invent than Womens are; 
Till /aught and jecr'd at by the ruder Swains, 
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They taught the Women, and manur'd the Plains, 


And hardned all their limbs with rougher Pains. 


Nature firſt taught them how to plant and ſow ; 


For they obſerv'd that falling Seeds did grow ; 


” They ſaw them fir, and bound to eddy Roots, 
Then ri/e, and ſpread, and promiſe noble Fruits : 


Then ſome began to graft, and 24! the field, 
And tound the Trees a better burthen yield, 
VVhen dreſt wich care, and in a richer Soy]; 
The Fruits increaſt, and didreward their toyl : 


Thcy forc't the cumbring V Vood co narrow bounds, 
Eniarging, ſill their Corn, and Paſture grounds : 


Ti: 7Tyrumr VV ood, that all the Plains Gid fill, 
V Vas now conlin'd unto the barren Hill ; 
An! letr rhe ales t© Olive, Corn, and Vine, 


"Tho which {morth ſtreams in fair Meanders twin : 
, 


Now kits the :ezder Roots with wanton play, 
Now flow again, en:iching all cheir way : 
Such bcautcous pride did all the Y allies ſhow, 
So taking pretty, as our Gardens now, 

Where frurful trees in decent order grow. 


Tiro all the Woods they heard the charming noik Þ 


Of chirping Birds, and try'd to frame their voice, 


And imitate. "Thus Birds inftructed Man, 


And taught them Songs, before their Art began : 
And whilſt foft Evening gales blew o're the Plains, 


And ſhook the ſounding Recds, they taught the P 


Swains ; 


And thus the Pipe was fram'd, and tuneſul Recd ; 


And whilſt the tender Flocks ſecurely teed, 


The harmleſs Shepherds tun'd their Pipes to Love, 


And Amaryllis ſounds in every Grove. 
Thus 7:2, and thus ſagacicas men produce 
A thouland things, or tor Delzzht, or Uſc. 
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Theſe charm'd the Swains, and theſe were wont to 
pleaſe, 
When Feaſts were done, for then all ſeek for caſe. 
Then underneath a loving Mirtlc's ſhade, 
! Cloſe by a purling ſtream ſupinely laid, * (fpread, 


# When Spring with gawdy Flowers the Earth had: 


* And ſweeteſt Roſes grew around their head, 

' Envied by Wealth, and Power, with ſmall expence 

| They oft enjoy'd the vaſt delight of Senſe : 

* Then laughing, merry je#ts, and Country-play, 

And Tales began, as Once upon a day : 

Then pleaſant Sengs they ſang, and wanton grown 

+ Each pluck't, and bound his Flowers, and made a 

And with uneven ſteps they danc't around ; (Crown, 

' Their heavy leaps ſtill ſhook the trembling ground ; 

Whilſt all the zdle Croud, that flock*t to view, 

Laught much, becauſe the Tricks feem*d ſtrange, and 

And thus they paſt the Day in gay delight, (»-w : 

And watch't, and ted their tender Flocks by Nizbt ; 

Nonecd of Sleep, that want the Somos funply, 

The Neiſe chas d Morpheus from their willing Eye. 
Thele now our Þantons ule, with toil anc. pain 

They learn to dance in meaſwre ; all in vain. 

For theſe can reapno jy, nv more content 

Than what theſe Earth-born Swains did firit reſent : 

For whilſt we know no better, bur poileis 

A preſent Good, it doth extream!y pleaſe ; 

The /ater Good our varying thoughts employs, 

And we contemn the gult of former joys. 

Thus Man deſpis'd their ancient cafie Food, 

Their Acorns, and their Apples of the Wood : 

When Cloaths were found, and other Covering: 

{pread, 
They fſcorn'd their Skins of Beaſts, and gra/y Bed ; 
'The 
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The Skins of Beaſts, which ſure the f-/ that found, 
Not long enjoy'd, but by a treacherous Wound 
He fell ; ſo highly then, the now deſpis'd, | 
Contemn'd, neglected Skins of Beaſts were priz'd, Þ 
Thus Men did fight for Skins, thoſe rais'd ther Þ | 
But Gold and Purple now are cauſe of Wars: (Carg 
The fault is ors, for they could only find 
Theſe Skins as Cloaths againſt the Cold and Wind ; 
But now what harm, if none go proudly dreſt 
In Cloath of Gold, or an embroid*red Veſt, 
Since meancy Garments yield as much defence 
*Gainſt Wind and Cold, as much preſerve the ſenſe. 
Then wretched Man's endeavours are in vain, | 
They fruitleſly conſume their years in pain, 
Not knowing how to #/e, nor how to meaſure 
Their boundleſs 2», nor height of real pleaſure : 
This drives them on into a Sea of Cares, | 
And the deſtructive rage, and ſtorms of Wars. 
The Sun ſtill running round his yearly Race, 
Shew'd all the Seaſons turn'd by conſtant caule. 
By certain order ruPd, and {teddy Laws. 
Some liv'd in Caſtles then, ſome built a Town, 
And Land divided, each enjoy'd his own. 
Then mighty Ships, driv'n by the /abouring Wind, 
Flew o're the Seas, and diſtant Nations joyn'd, 
Whilſt Leagues and Binds the neighbouring Towns 
combin'd : 
Then Letters found, and the Poetick Rage 
Firſt told the Noble 44tons of the Age : 
But all beyond lies hid in diſmal Night, 
And only ſeen by ſearching Reaſcr's Light. 
Thus Ships, thus Cloaths, thus Wine, and Oy! began, F 
And Towns, the comforts and Jupport of Man; 
But better'd all, to due perfetion brought, 
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By ſearching Wits from long Experience taught. | 
Thus Time, and thus ſagacious men produce 

A thouſand things, or tor Delight, or Uſe ; 

For one thing known, Coth wigoroxs Light impart 


For farther ſearch, and leads to Height of Act. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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The praiſe Thens firſt gave us Laws, and chang'd our Food,) Þ 
of Epicurus, For Acorns tender fruit and Corn beſtow'd A 
On wretched Man ; each was a mighty Gocd. 
But then ſhe taught us how to live at calc, A 
She taught the joys of Life, and ſhew*d us Peace, Þ Is 
When Epicurns role, when He began, Si 
That Oracle of truth, that more than Man : A 
The fame of whoſe Inventions ſtill ſurviv'd, 
And rais'd an everlaſting Pyramid, P 
As High as Heaven the Top, as Earth the Baſis wide:)Þ A 
For He obſerving ſome, that could ſupply F 
Contented Nature's thrifty Luxury ; 1 
Happy in Honours, and in Wealth's Embrace, Y 
And doubly happy in a Noble Race ; P 
Still groan'd at home, with Cares and Fears opprelt Þ 1 
Each tound a fad Diſturber in his Breaſt ; Ez 
Imagin'd ſtreight ſome fav! lay hid in Man, | 1 
Whence this corruption of the Joys began : ] 
Becauſe his ſh is boundleſs, vaſt his Mind, / 
The Goods ran thro, and lctt no Sweet behind ; x 
Or elle ſome ill Opznion 1till deſtroys & 


The entring Goed, and {till /crs all his Joys : 
Then Þ 
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Then He, the Mighty He, by powerful Rules, 

And true Philoſophy reform'd our Souls ; 

He purg'd away all vain, and empty Care, (fear ; 
And taught, what Man ſhould hope, what Man ſhould 
The End, at which our Actions aim, He ſhow'd, 

And taught an eafie way to find the Good ; 

What we from Chance, or Natures force may fear, 
And taught us how & avoid, or how to bear, 

And proy'd that Man is fondly vext with Care. 

For We, as Boys at Night, at Day do fer 

Shadows, as wain too, and ſenſleſs as thoi are : 


| VVherefore that Darkneſs that o'refpreads our Souls, 


Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe eternal Rules, 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into Nature's 7.aws. 
And therefore Ple proceed. Now lince the Sky, 
And all that is, or can be franvd on high, 6 


| Is mortal, once was made, and once mult dye ; 
} Since this is prov'd, now Ile go farther on, 


And finiſh this ſo happily begun. 

The various wonders of the lower air 
Perplex mens doubtful thoughts with vexing care, 
And make the Wretches bend with laviſh tear : 
For gnorance of Cauſes heaves the Mind 
To Powers above; as Birds fly bigh when blind : 
Welſee Efetts, but when their Carſes lis 
Beyond the ken of w«lgar Reoſon's Eye, 
They are aſcrib'd unto the Deiry. 
For &'en thoſe few exalted Souls that know 


| The Gods muſt live ateaſe, not look below ; 


It they look vp, and view the /7rld above, 
And wonder how thele glorious Beings move, 


| They are intrapt, they bind their {{aviſh chain, 
| And ſink to their Religiozrs Fears again. 
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And then the Jeorld with Heavenly Tyrants fill, 
Whoſe Force is as unbounded as their W:/.. \n 
Deluded Ignorants | who ne're.did ice 
By Reaſons light, what can, what cannot be ; 
How Al at laſt muſt yield to fatal force, 
What on bounds confine their Natural Courſe ; | 
And therefore Err. If you refuſe to fly ' 
Such thoughts, unworthy of the Deity ; 0! 
But think they a& ſuch things as break their caſe, a 
And oppoſite to joy, and happineſs ; Bui 
Then thou ſhalt ſurely ſmart, and fancying ſtill The 
The Gods are angry, fear a coming ill : NC 
Tho no revengeful thoughts their Minds imploy, 
No 2hir/# to puniſh Man diſturbs their joy ; 
Yet thou doſt think their happy quiet age 4'0 
Siull vext with waking Cares, and w4olent rage. 

Nor ſhalt thou viſit on the Sacred Days. Vi 
Their Shrines with quiet mind, or ſing their praile. | 
Bzſides, the Imager, the Forms that riſe 
From their Sek, wt and ſtrike thy Reaſon's Eyes, 
And conſtantly preſent the Deities, J 
Thoſe Images will {till diſturb thy Mind, Fr 
Strike deep, and wound, and leave deſpair behind : 
And then how /ad thy lite ? What pungent cares B 
Will vex thy 2yretched Soul ? What anxious fears ? 
But now to chaſe theſe Phantoms out of ſight 
By the plain Aagick of true Reaſor's light, 
 _Thol have ſung a thouſand things before, 
Toe Subj My Iabouring Muſe mult fing a thouſand more, 

How Thunder, Storm, and how ſwift Lightnivg flies, 
Simgeing with fiery wings the wounded Skies 3 
Lett Superſiitions you obterve the flame, 
Ii thoſe quick Fires from /ucky quarters came, 
OQ; with fad Om fell, and how they burn 
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Thro doſe Stones, and waſte, and then return. 
And you my ſweeteſt Muſe, come lead me on, 
me eager, and "tis time that Iwas gone ; 
ws me on, and ſhow the Path to gain 
The Race and Glory too, and crown my Pain. 
Firſt then, the dreadful Thunder roars aloud, 0f Thunder 
hen fighting Winds drive my Cloud on Cloud: 
or where the Heaven is clear, the Sky ſerene, 
0 dreadful Thunder*s heard, no Lightning ſeen ; 
But where the Clouds are thick, there Thunders riſc, 
The furious Infant's born, and ſpeaks, and dies. 
Now Clouds are not ſo thick, cloſe combin'd 


5 Stones, nor yet 1o thin, and fo refin'd 
\s riſing Mis, or ſubtle Smoak, or Wizd ; 
For then the wpper Clouds, like weighty Stone, 
ould fall abruptly, and come tumbling down ; 
Oc clic diſperſe like Smoak, and ne*re encloſe 
he hanging drops of Rain, nor Hail, nor Snows : 
| They give the Crack, as o're a Theater 
Vaſt Curtains ſpread are ruffled in the air, 
; FOr corn, (for ſuch a curd is often known 

From Thunders crack) they give a mighty groan ; 

Or as /preud Cloaths, or Sheets of Paper fly 

Before the /#ind, and rattle o're the Sky. 

But Clouds mcet not dire&1y ſtill, but ſlide, 

And rudely grate each others mjwr'd ſide ; 

And hence that b+z22/ng Noiſe we atten hear, 

That with harſh Murmurs fills the lower air 

Continues long, but with a ſofter found, 

Ar length it gathers ſtrength, and breaks the bound. 
But more, the Thunder arm'd with pointed flame, 
May ſeem to ſhake the World, and break the frame; 
When e're a fierce, a ſtrong, and furious Wind, 

| In narrow, thick, and hallov Clouds contin'd, 
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Breaks thro the Priſon with a mighty Noiſe, . 
And ſhouts at Liberty with dreadful voice : 

. Nor is thisſtrange, when one poor breath of air, 

"* "That ſtarts from broken Bladders, ſounds fo far. 

But more, *tis Reaſon too that Noiſe ſhould riſe, 
When wiolent Storms rage o're the lower Skies ; 
For thouſand Clouds appear, rough, cloſe combin'd, 
And thick, and able to re/i# the Wind : 

Thus Noſe muſt riſe ; as when the Woods they wound 
The injurd Boughs figh forth a mournful found : 
Theſe Winds do cut the Clouds, and pafling thro, 
With murmuring Sound fill all the air below : 

For that the Winds may break the Clouds, and fly 
Thro all reſiance in the lower Sky, 

"Tis eaſie to diſcover, ſince they break, 

And twiſt our Trees; yet here their force 1s weak. 

Beſides, vaſt waves of Clouds ſzem roll'd above, 
And in confus'd, and tumbling order move ; 

Theſe meeting /rike, and break, and loudly roar, 
As Bullozvs daſhing on the trembling ſhore. 

Or elſe hot Thunder falls on Rain, or Snow, 
And dies, or hiſſes asit paſſes thro: 

As when w2 quench a g/owing Maſs, the fires 
Fly off with zoiſe, with noiſe the Heat expires. 

Bur if the Cloud is dry, and 7hunder fall, 

A crackling Blazs Goth rife, and ſpread o're all ; 
As when ferce Fires, preſt on by Winds, do feizc 
Our Lawrel Groves, and walt the Virgin Trees, 
The Leaves all crackle: She that fled the Chaſe 
Of Phoebus Love, ſtills flies the Flames embrace. 

Or elſe vaſt H:!/s of Hail, and Rocks of Ice 
May break, and tumbling rattle thro the Skies : 
For when rough Storms conf y3the parts of Hail, 
Or ſcatter'd Ice, their ve/gh; muſt make them fall. 
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Quick Lightning flies when heavy Clouds ruſh on, Lightrings 
And ſtrike, as Steel and Flint, or Stone and Stone, 
For then ſmall Sparks appear, and ſcatter'd Light 
Breaks ſwiftly forth, and wakes the ſleepy Night: 
The Night amaz'd begins to haſte away, 
As if theſe Fires were Beams of coming day. 
And firſt we ſee the Light, and then we hear Why we fee 


LE The Noi/es, thoſe bur ſlowly reach the Ear ; rn | 
Becauſe the Images of things do fly She. 0 


More ſwitt than Sounds, and quickly ſtrike the Eye : Smnd. 
One Inſtance clears it; for obſerve, and foe 
When ere a cruel Ax doth wound a tree, 
The tree ſtreight /;ghs ; but if at diance ſhown, 
We ſee the ftroak before we hear the groan : 
So whilſt the Noſe moves ſow, the winged Light 
| Flies ſwiftly on, and ſtrikes the diſtant fight : 
{ Tho both aroſe at once, that moves the Eyes, 
Before the flow Tingu'd Thunder ſpeaks, and dies. 
But more, a Cloud feems fir'd, a tempeſt brings 
Switt trembling flames upon his dreadful Wings, 
When ſhut :1hin a Cloud, it ſcorns the bound, 
And ſtrives to break, and whirls, and tumbles round; 
And whirling hell:-ws out the Watry frame, 
Ac laſt, grows bot, takes fire, and breaks in flame : 
For Motion cauſes Heat ; thus Balls of Lead, 
From Engines thrown, have metted as they fled : 
This Wind grown het, when loosd trom co/d embrace 
| Of preſling Clouds, and gets a larger place, 
| Ic ſcatters ſparks of fire, which ſwiftly fly, 
And ſpread quick Lightnings o*re the lower Sky : 
| Then the grave Murmur comes, the Light appears, 
| Betore the heavy Sond can reach our Es. 
Now this is done, when Clcud lics heap't on Cloud 
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Nor muſt you think this falſe ; becauſe the Eye 
When plac't below, fees Clouds more broad than high . 
For look, and ſee the /abourmmg Winds do bear 
Vaſt M:wntain Clouds, and whirl them thro the air, 
Then labouring Winds do move but ſlowly on, 
And as oppreſt with burthens ſigh and groan: 
Or when upon a Mountains /ofty head, 
V Ve fee the higher Clouds ore lower ſpread ; 
And tho the V Vinds all huſte, they ceaſe to move, 
Yer ſtill the /ow are preſt by thoſe above : 
Then you may gueſs their bu/k, how high they rear, 
How vaſt theſe rea! Caffles built im Air : 
How rreat, how ſtrung their / lollows,where the V Vind 
Shur rp, grows tierce and ſcorns to be confin'd, 
Pur roars thro all the Cliuds ; as Beaſts diſUlain 
"The Dens confinement, and the laviſh chain ; 
And rar to get their Liberty again: 
And /celing way rolls round the watry frame, 
And gathers numerous Szeds of ſubtle flame ; 
And theſc it whirls, until the ſhining ftreams 
Breal. thro the Cloud, and ſhow their feeble Beams. 
But more theſe glaring Fires, theſe Flames may rikz, 
And tall to Earth chro all the Spacious Skies ; 
Becauſe the Clouds hold numerous parts of light ; 
For if they're dry, their Colonr's fiery bright ; 
For they muſt catch, and hold deſcending rays, 
And thus look fiery Red, and often blaze : 
Theſe preſt by winds to narrow place retire, 
And ſcatter Secds chat trame the g/a7ing tire. 
But farther, often Lightning lcems to glide 
When Clouds grow rare ; for as the Winds divide, 
The Clouds muſt loſe their S2eds,thote ſhow thie tire, 
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_ Their Stroak, their Marks, and (uipharons Oder ſhows, 


For Theſe are ſigns of Fire, not Wind, or Rain : 
Nay oft they burn our 7Tq-»ns, and Men complain 
Of* Heavenly Fires and angry Gods in vain. 

Now theſe Cele#ial fires are fram'd above, 

Of Parts refin'd, and Thin, and apt to mov: : 

Too ſtrong to be oppos'd, they {corn a bound, 

And pals thro c/o/eff Walls, as Voice, and Sond : 
They fly with caſe thro Szere, thro Gold, and Brejs ; 
And in one i»/tant melt the fubbirn Mats. 

Nay oft the Cask intire, the Liquors flow , 

Becaulc the pointed flames with ſecret blow 

Do widen all the Pores in paſling thro : 

Which yet the Sz with all his beams, and rage, 
And all his fires can't do within an Age: 

So quick theie parts muſt move, fo {witt they run, 
So much excelin force the vigorous $:m. 

Now how this torce begins, how Thunder flies Why To: 
With that quick frengrh, whence theſe ferce Motions & # Þ 
That break our Towers, and our Towns infeſt, (rife **'** 
Demoliſh Houſes, rume Man aud Beaſt : 

That fplic our Trees, and rage or'e all the Wood, 
Fle now explain ; and make my Promiſe good. 

Firſt then, tis certain Thunder ſeems to fly 
From dark, thick Clouds,and thoſe built vaſtly high; 
For when the ſmiling Heaven's ſerene and clear, 

Or thinly Clouded, w2 10 Thunder hear : 

But now Yen Sex/e allures, no ſmiles adorn, 

No Skie's ſerene, whilft mighty Thunder's born, 

Bur a thick Cloud o'refpreads Heavens ibreatning face, 
As if the ſhades of Hell had lete their place, 

And filPd the arched Skies, fo thick the Night, 

S0 dark the horrid Clouds, and ſo atfright. 


Beſides, at Sea dark Clouds do often tall, 
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As ſtreams of flovirg Pitch, and ſpread o'reall, 

Far from the darkned Sky ; and ſwoln with Rain, 

And Sterms, they draw behind a dreadful Train 

Ot Thunder-cracks, which rage o're all the Main : 

Ln 2we 62 Earth Go ſhake, with terror aw'd ; 

We teek tor ſbe/ter all, nor peep abroad. 

We!l then, theſe Clcuds, that ſpread o're all the Sky ; 

Muir nceds be thick, and all built vaſtly bigh ; 

ior elt: they could nor ſtop deſcending Light , 

Nor check the Rays, and bring fo thick a Night ; 

Nor ſuch great Feds, nor ſo much water yield, 

As {ivcll our Streams, and ſpread o're every tield. 
Theſe I/inds,and Fires, when ſpread o're all rheSkies, 

'Lhence Thunder rows, and winged Lightning flics. 

I or 1 have taught before, that Clords CONta!n 

A mighty ſtore of fre,and much they gain 

3 rom the $5 hear, and thedeicending Rays : 

Lhefo when the 1:542d hath forc*cto narrow place , 

And lqueez'd ſome fparkles from the watry trame , 

fnd [ily mixes with the gather'd flame, 

i: 2:-:71;, andthen wichin the Cloud retires, 

And tumbling frees there, and points the fires: 

415 by the rep:d 24irl, or neighbouring Ray 

Is /*d, tor flame is raiy'd by tither way. 

Tis when the Wind grown bet till whirls around, 

Or when the fricz Flame Erezks ore the bound, 

Shen Tihmder ft; 9; birth diſſafves the Cloud, 

Ani Bows the glaring Fires, and roars aloud ; 

The Heavens crack, 


25 if the Orbs would fall, 
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Sometimes External Winds the Clouds divide, 

And break wide Caverns in their injur'd fide ; 

Thro theſe the Infant Thunder makes its way, 

Theſe Winds call forth the Flames, and They O5-y. 
And ſometimes too a Wind unkind/ed flies, 

But kindles in its pallage thro the Skies ; 

Loſing ſome heavy parts it us'd to bear, 

Whici could not /wiftly cut the middl2 Air ; 

And gathering others of convenient trame, 

Which jor, and flie with them,and raiſe the Flame : 

As Balls of Lead, when fhot with mig hy force , 

Their fubborn, their ungentle parts divorce, 

And /oftned melt ith* middle of their Courſe. 
Sametimes the fury of the Stroak may raite 

| Quick /payks of fire, and make a mighty. Blaze ; 

For by the Stroak [mall treams of Light may 11 inp 

Both from the ſffriking, and the mjwr'd Thing : 

As from cold Flint and Steel bright Sparks appear, 

They flie the blow, and leap to open Air : 

And thus the Clouds, it of corvcnient frame, 

May well be kindled, and ditfolve in flame : 

Nor can the Winds be cold, becauſe they move 

Thro ſuch waſ# ſpace, ſtill tumbling trom aboye ; 

For if not &indled by the Flames they meet, 

Yet ſure they muſt come warm with mingled hear. 
The Thunder's force comes thus : For whillt ic lay 7te farce of 

Confin'd in Cloud, it ſtrove to break away ; Thaner. 

At laſt prevails, and flies with mighty torce, 

And hence fo great the ſtrength, ſo ſwitt the courſe ; 

As mighty weights from ſtrong Baliſta thrown, 

Which break the Walls, and thake the frighred Town, 
Beſides, its parts arc ſmall, and quick the blows, 

And therefore meets with Nought that can oppoſe ; 


No /ops can hinder, and no /errs can ſtay, 
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The c/»/e/# Pores will yield an open way : 
And berce it flies with ſuch a mighty force ; 
And here, 1o great the ſtrength, 1o quick the courſe, 
Belides, all /eights by nature downward go; 
But when that motion is increaſt by blow , 
The Swiftneſs and the Ferce mult needs increals, 
And break whatever dares reſiſt, with eaſe. 
Laſtly, ſince They fo /arge a [pace do run, 
Thcir /wiftneſs mult increaſe in tumbling down ; 
For Metions till increafing run theirrace, 
And all by odd propertions mend their pace : 
Or all the Seeds dire# their violent courſe, 
And ſtrike oze part with their wnited force : 
Or ciſe, as thro the 4ir they ſwittly rove, 
Mzet $2775 which ſtrike, and make them ſaifrer move, 
And when the Peres receive the ſubtlefire, 
The iorce {es thro, the thing remains entire ; 
But wheair ſtrikes the SubjFance, then the Maſs 
Is broken; thus it melts frong Gold, and Braſs : 
Becaulz its parts are th, and ({wiftly flic, 
And enter in, and foon diſſclve the Tye. 
Now Spring and Autumn frequent 7 hunders hear, 
They ſhake the riſing and the dying Year : 
For I/nter yields not Heat enough, the Wind 
Flies Cold : In Summer, Clouds are too refin'd, 
But in theſe zz4d/e Quarters all concur, 
All cauſes;@ynto make the Thunder roar : 
Becaule theſe Seaſons Heat and Cold engage, 
Both meceſſary Things tor Thunders rage ; 
That parrs may diſagree, and raiſe a I/ar, 
And Fires, and zap:d Whirls diſturb the Air. 
For tirlt, the Sprizg within its bounds doch hold 
Ine coming Heat, and the retiring Cold ; 
And theretore theſe ro par;s thus oppoſite, 
When 
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When joyn'd, and mixt, muſt #r;ve,and fiercely fight. 
But then in Autumn Summer's flames retreat, 
And coming Winter fights the flying Hear. 
Theſe are the troubled Seaſons of the Year, 
The times that Elements go forth to War : 
What wonder then, if frequent Thunder flies, 
If frequent ſtorms diſturb the lower Skies ? 
Since fighting all in doubrful wars engage ; 
Here Heat, and Flames, there Cold, and Waters rage, 
And Hence we know the nature of the Flame, 
And how it works, and whence the fury came. 
But not by reading Thuſcan Books inquire 
The Gods deſign by this Celeſtial lire ; 
Obſerve the moving flame, and thence preſage 
The Kindneſs of the Gods, or coinins Rage ; 
Or if che Clouds in lucky Quarters * 
And Thunder breaks, or with fac 44: MN. 
And hence we know, how its quic/: / ++ oth paſs 
Thro cloſeſ# Stones, and welt, 0: hrea:. ©. als ; 
What drives ſwift Lightnmy on, hat takes it flow, 
And all the harm Celeſtial flames c + 1do. 
For if theſe Bolts were thrown |», Gods above, 
Orit they were the proper 4irms of fove, 
Why do the daring Wicked till provoke, 
Why ſtill /z on ſecure from Thunders ſtroke ? 
Why are not ſuch ſhot thro, aud plac'ton high, c 


As fad Examples of Impiety, 

That men may fin no more, no more defie ? 

And why doth heedleſs Lighrning blaſt the Good, 

And break his bones, or cruddle all his blood ? 

Why good and pious men theſe Bolts endure ? 

And Villains live, and ce their fall ſecure ? 

Why do they throw them o're a deſart Plain, 

Why chro the empty Woods, and toyl in yain ? _ 
lat 
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What ? is't to try their /rength, or tin play 

The Vantons fport, and throw Fours Bolts away ? 
Or why the ſenfleſs Rocks They ily wound, 

Why blunt Their Fathers Boles againft che ground ? 
Why doth he ſuffer this ; why not prepare, 

And keep his uſeful Arms for times of War ? 

Leſt ſome Gigantick Impions Rebels riſe, 

And unprovided He ſhoutd loſe the Skies. 

Why, when the Heaven is clear, no Thunder flies ? 
What, when thick heavy Clouds, ſpreado”re the Skies 
Doth he deſcend to take the /urer aim 

Art nenrrer diftance then, ant dart the flame ? 

Why !trike th2 Floods? what mean ſuch Bolrs as theſe ? 
What is't to check the Fury of the Seas? 

Poor weak defryn | The troubled waters roar, 

And vext by WWhirl:mg Flames they rage the more : 
Belide : This Fove is willing Men ſhould fly 

Theſe Bolts, or not : if willing tell me why 

The ThumGer is too ſubtle for our Eye : 

I not, why doth he ſhow the threatning light, 

And why o'reſpread the Heavens with Clouds, and 
And make a noiſe, and giveus time for flight? (Night 
Beſide : how can theſe Flames at once be thrown 
To different parts? or 15 it never done ? 

Doth Fove at once throw but a ſingle one ? 

Fond Fancy ! tor as Rain, fo Lightning flies 

To many parts at once, and breaks the Skies : 
Beſides, why doth he beat the Templer down, 

Thoſe of his fellow Gods, and of his own, 
Why doth He hurt and break the Sacred Stone ? 
Why break the curions Statue, ſpoyl the grace, 
And wound with fiery Bolts the Sacred face? 
Why doth he ſeldom ſtrike the hrmble Plain ? 
But blunts his fires on Hills and Recks in vain ? . 

An 
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And hence 'tis known how fiery Whirl-vinds riſe, Fiery 
How they deſcend, and cut the rbreatning Skies;  Whirl- 
For often dark and heavy Clouds encrealc, winds, 
And Pillar-like defcend and reach the Seas, 

Whilſt all around the rrc:b/ed Ocean raves, 

Fierce Winds'{t{]l blow, and raiſe the boz/mg Waves: 
And all the Ships in reach ot danger tot, 

Are whirPd with rap;d turns, and wrack't and loſt : 
This happens when the trbling Wind; that lay 
Confin'd in Clouds, roo weak to force a way, 

Did drive it down, tor then by ſow degrees 

As if ſome Hand, or Arm above did prels, 
The Pillar Clouds Qelcend, and reach the Seas : 

When this divides, the ruſhins Winds engage 

The Hcd, and make the Waters boy!, and rape : 

For then the Whirl;ms Winds deicend, and bear 

The thick, rough, heavy Clirtd thro all the Air: 

But when they reach che Sea,they break their bound, 
And mingle wich the waves, and J/bir/;zg round 
With dreadful noiſe, the furicrs Billgws raile, 

And light the Waters with a mighty blaze. (Air 

Sometimes the wh:r/ng Wind might 2hisk the wWhirt- 
2nd gathering parts of Clouds that wander there, Winds. 
Might hollow out it ſelf a watry frame, 

All like a Prefer, but without the flame, 

From theſe as Wombs, fierce Whirl-winds take their 
And Impiocuſly torment their Parent Earth: (birth, 
But ſince at Land the Hills muſt ſtop their way, 
Theſe Storms are oftner ſeen at oper Sea. 

Now Clouds combinc,and ipread o're all the Sky, } Chuds. 

When little ragged parts aſcend on high, 
Which may be twin'd, tho by a feeble tye, 
Theſe make ſmall Clouds, which driven on by Wind 
To other like and little Chuds are joyn'd, 
And 
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And theſe increaſe by more, at laſt they form 
Thick heavy Clouds, and thence proceeds a Storm. 

And thus the /efty Hills may ſeem to yield 
More Mz/s and Vapours than the humble field, 
Becauſe when 7hin and /irtle Miſs ariſe, 
Not thickned yet, and wander o're the Skies, 
All too refin'd, and ſubtle for our eyes ; 
The #mds do drive them to the Mountains head, 
And thcrethe hin and airy covering ſpread, 
Which thickning round the Top, there firſt appear, 
And ſem to riſe from that, and fill the Air. 

But farther on,, the Seas give vaſt ſupplies, 
From thoſe the greateſt ſtoresof Vapours riſe ; 
For Cloaths grow wet expanded near the Shore, 
The drops ariſe, and ſtand in every Pore ; 

And therefore from the deep and ſpacious Floods 
Great ſtores of 2i/#4 may ze, and frame the Clouds 
Beſides, the Earth, and Rivers, urg'd by heat, 

Do breath /eft Ai/ts, and numerous Vapours ſweat, 

Which joyn, and make thick Clcuds, and ſtop the light, 

And ſtain the gloriozs Skies with /uddain night. 
Beſide, the wigorows Rays with conſtant blows 

Still beat them on the back, and preſs them cloſe. 
Beſide, external Matter gives ſupplies, 

And ſeeds of Clouds, which ſpread o're all the Skies: 

For I have prov'd the Maſs immenſe, the Space 

Is infinite, and knows no /oweſt place ; 

And how the Aroms thro the Vacuum rove, * 

How quick they meaſure Space, and how they rmove; 

Slow time admires, and knows not what to call 

The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmall. 

Well then, no wonder /udden Storms ſhould riſe, 

And haſty night ſpread o're the lower Skies, 

Since from the Maſs ſtill vaſt ſupplies are _— 
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Thro every Pore, and paſſage of the World, 
And linger here, and joyn ; or break the chain, 
And flie thro the divided Skies again. 

Now ſing, my ſe, how Rain is ſpread o're all, Rair. 
How marry Clouds are joyn'd, and Showers fall. 


Firſt, with the Clouds moiſt ſtreams of Yaponrs riſe 


From every Thing, and ſpread o're all the Skies, 

And, as in Man, the Moiſture, Sweat,and Blood, 
Grows with the Limbs, increaſing with the Cloud : 
And oft as Winds do whirl them ore the Main, | 
The Clouds, like Wool, do dip themſelves in Rain, 6 
To ſhake their Fleeces o*re the Earth again. 

The Rivers, Lakes, and Pools, when ſtirr'd by heat, 
breath forth ſoft Miſts, and numerous Yapors ſwear ; 
Theſe riſe, and ſer in Clouds ; and there combin'd 

Or by the ambient Cold, or driving Wind, 

And then deſcend, becauſe the Winds divide; 

Or elſe the Clouds contraCt their injur'd ſide, 

Or elſe the #pper Clouds preſs thoſe below, 


And ſqueez the Water out, and make it flow. 


And when the Wind makes thin the watry frame, 
Or Rays cut thro it with a vigorous flame, 
The Rain breaks forth, the injurd Cloud appears 
Like zelted running Wax, and drops in Tears. 
But when the Wind with higher Clouds agrees, 
And their united force begins to ſqueez, 
When Both do preſs the Cloud ſwoln big with Rain, 
Then Srorms deſcend, and beat the humble Plain. 
Then conſtant Showers, when watry Clouds that liey Conſtant 
One on another's back, receive ſupply $ Showers, 
From every quarter of the lower Shy - 
And when the thirſty Earth hath drunk the Rain, 
And throws it up in Vapoxrs back again. , 
And whea the adverſe Sun's bright Beauties flow, R«in-baw? 
Cc 
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And ſtrike thick Clouds, they. paint the gawdy Bow. 

And how the other Adeteors riſe and fl, 
What ſtamps the figur'd Szow,and monlds the Fail, 
And why the Water's Pride and Beauty's loſt, 
When rigorous Winter binds the Floods with Froſt, 
'Tis eake to conceive ; if once we know 
The Nature of the Elements, or how, 
Their fighting Powers mult work, or what they do. 

And next of Earthquakes.--- 

Firſt then, you muſt ſuppoſe the Earth contains 
Some ſeeds of Winds, ſpread o're its bolow Veins; 
And there as well as here fierce Vapour reigns ; 

And many Lakes, and Pools, and ſpacious Caves, 
And ſecret Rivers there roll boyſterous Waves ; 

For N atwre's Laws command, and Reafor's prove 
The parts below reſemble thoſe above. 

Theſe things ſuppos'd ; when thoſe vaſt Caves below 
Shall fail, the »pper Earth muſt trenible too ; 

For Hills muſt {tmk, and from the aoghty fall 

Quick :remblings mult ariſe, and ſpread ore all : 

No wonder this, whilſt Carts go {lowly on, 

Or ſwifter Coaches rattle o're the Stone, 

Altho the wezghr's not great, the Houſes feel, 

And ſhake at very jumping of the Wheel. 

Or elſe from arched Caves great Stones may fall, 
And ſtrike the x»der-waves, and trouble all, ; 
Thoſe agitate, and ſhake th' exclofeng Ball : 

For when the Liquor, as Experience proves, 
Is troubled, all the Vellel ſhakes and moves. 

Beſides, when Wizds below with mighty force 

Againſt reſiſting Caves direct their courſe, 

The Earth that way inclines ; then fixt before 

Our Horſes nod, the higher nod the more z 

The harging Beams ſtart from the rorrering Wall, & 
Ve 
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We' fie onr Houſes, and we 42a the fall. 

And yet ſome think the World will ne're decay, 

The ſcatter'd Seeds difloly*d flie all away ; 

Tho theſe few fighting Winds with eaſe diſplace 

The heavy Earth, and turn the weighty Maſs, 

For did theſe fl! ruſh on, no force could ſtay 

The coming raize, all wonld ſoon decay : 

But ſince they preſs but »ow «1d then, their courſe 

Now here now there, now flic with mighty force, 

And then repetl'd retarn with weaker wings ; 

The Earth oft threatens ruine, ſeldom brings, 

Inclining-only from its »ſ#al Plain, 

Then exrns, and fettles 1n itsSeat again : 

And therefore Houſes nod, and ſeem to fall, 

High, moſt ; low,leſs ; the loweft, leaſt of all. 
But more, the Earth may thake, when Winds begin 

(Or rais'd without in Air, or bred within,) 

To rage thro hollow Caves,and whirling round 

Endeavour ſtil to force the arrow bound, 

At laſt break thro,and leavea gaping wonnd. 

Thus eee, thus Phenician Towns did fall, 

The mm Earth gap'd wide, and ſwator*dall : 

Beſides a thouſand Towns, a thonſand Wes, 

Whilſt cruel Edgies dimpled into ſmiles, 

Have fall'n, all ſwallow'd by the greedy Main, 

And poor ſrhabirants ſtroyefor life in vain. 

But if the /apar's cold, too'meak the Wind 

qa a way, if by ſtrong bounds confid, 

It ſpreads ore all the Pores the Earth contains, 

And brings a ſhivering Cold thro all the Veins, 

As when Froft comes, it brings a trembling Chill, 

And makes our members ſhake againſt our will ; 

Then Men begin to fear, and wiſely dread, 

And flie the Towers that nod their rhreatning head ; 
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Or elſe they think the Earth will fail, the Ground 
Will gape,and all fink chro the mighty Wound. 


Een thoſe, who think the World muſt ſtill endure, . 


Eternal ſtill, from Fare and Age ſecure, 

Yet often wakened by the preſent fear, 

Start all, and think the Diſſolution near ; 

They fear the Earth will ſink, the World will fall, 


' And raine and confuſion ſpread o're all. 


Now I mult ſing, my Muſe, why greedy Seas 
Devour Water ſtill, yet nere increaſe : 
For it ſeems ſtrange, that Rivers ſtill ſhould for, 
And run for numerous years as much as now ; 


The ſpacious Ocean ſhould encreaſe no more, 


And tho they daily bring a mighty Store, 


But ſtill be bounded with the former Shore : 
And yet it is not ſtrange : for theſe, the Rain, 
And all the Mozſfture that the Clouds contain, 
Scarce ſeem a drop, compar'd to ſpacious Seas : 
No wonder then the waves do ne're increaſe. 
Beſides, the Sur draws much, the fiery Ray 
Deſcends and forces many parts away : 
For ſenſe aſſures, that when the bxſie beams 
Preſs moiſtned Cloths, the YVapors riſe in ſtreams ; 
T herefore from ſpacious Seas the Rays muſt bear 
More watry parts, and ſcatter thro the Air; 


But now, tho here and there few parts ariſe, | 


Yet a vaſt ſpacious Maſs of Water flies 

From the whole Sea, and ſpreads o're all the Skies. 
Beſides, the Winds take ſome, with wanton play 

They dip their wings, and bear ſome parts away : 

This Senſe declares ; for often afcer Rain 

In one ſhort night, if Winds ſweep o're the Plain, 

The Dirt grows hard, the Ways are dry'd again. 
Belides, as Winds drive on the low-hung Clouds, 
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And make them skim the ſurface of the Floods,- - 
They take ſome drops away; and theſe compoſe, 
And fall to Earth in Hai, in Rain, and Snows. 
And ſince the Earth is rare, and full of Pores, - Founta58s. 
And Waves {till beat againſt the nezghbouring Shores, 
As Rivers run from Earth, and fill the Main, 
So ſome thro ſecret Pores return again : 
Theſe loſe their Sar, and thro ſmall Channels ſpread, 
- FThey joyn where e're the Fountain ſhows her head ; 
Hence Stream: ariſe, and fair Meanders play, 
And thro the Yallies cut their liquid way. 
Now next why etna burns, and why the Flame Wh &ma 
Breaks forth in Whirls, and whence the fury came: 
For ſure *tis fond to think theſe Flames ariſe 
Directed by the angry Deities 
To waſt fair S:cily, and burn, and ſpoyl 
The Farmer's hopes, and fruits of all his toyl ; 
Whilſt all the neighbouring Nations ſtood amaz'd, 
Oppreſt with an:x:0us fear, and wildly gaz'd : 
The Heaven all ſpread with flames they flock'd to view, 
And wonder'd what *twas Narrre meant to da. 
Well, look about thee then on every ſide, 
Conſider, that the Wholes immenſly. wide 
Then view the arched Skies, and ſee how ſmall, 
And mean a portion of the ſpacious All, c 
How little Man, compar'd to Earth's vaſt Ball ; 
This done, you'll find your Fears and Cares decreaſe, 
Your jealouſees, and admiration ceaſe. 
For who admires to ſee a Patient ſweat, 
Or hear him groan, when ſcorcht by Fevers heat, 
Or when the Foor, or Eye is vext with pains, 
Or any hot diſeaſe ſpreads o're the Veins ? 
And this, becauſe there lie vaſt ores of Seed 
In Heaven, and Earth, all fit, all apt to breed 
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Such frange and =_ = or elſe increaſe 

The noxiom flame, and feed the ſtrong Diſeaſe : 

So you may think the Maſs ſends great fupplies, 

And ſtores of Seed thro all -onr Earth and Skies, 

Sufficient to "_ forms, to ſhake the Frame, 

Raiſe e/£rne* Fires, and cover Skies with Flame _ 

For That appears, when Seeds of Flame combine, 

As Rain, and Clonds, when drops of Warer joyn. 

Ay, but the Fire's oo frong, the Flame roo great. = 

A vain Objett:on this, and Fancy 's cheat : 

Thus he that views a River, Man, or Tree, 

Or elſe whatever 'tis He chance to ſee, 

Streight thinks them grear, becauſe perhaps he knc 

No larger Streams, no greater Things than thoſe ; 

Yet theſe, and all the ſpacious Skies controle, 

Are ſmall, and nothing to the mighty Whole. 

hy Flame Now why the Flames break forth : 
breaks out. Firſt then, this e/f:14's Cave's a mighty one, 

A ſpaciows Hollow, and all arch'd with Stone : ' (there 

This ſwells with Winds , which whirl, and tumbk 

(For Wind is nothing elſe but ryoubled Air, ) 

When Theſe by Thir{ins round the arched Frame 

Grow hot, and from the Flints ſtrike ſparks of flan 

Then prod, and furious too, and riſing higher, 

Break forth at top, in ſmoak,, and ſparks of Fire : 

By the ſame force e'en weighty Mountains riſe, 

And whirling Rocks cut thro the wonnded Skies. 
But more, this hotow fiery Mountarns ſide 

The Seca ſtill waſbes with impetvous Tide, 

And paſſing thro the Pore:, the Flame retires, 

The preſſing Waters drive the yielding Fires h 

And force them out ; theſe raiſe large Clouds of Sandy | 

And ſcatter Stones, and Aſhes o're the Land. \nc 
And thus my Muſe a fore of Cauſes brings, 
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for here, as ina rbouſand other things, 
; ITho by one ſingle Cauſe th? Efe# is done, 
Yet ſince 'tis hid, a __ muff be ſhown, 
That we might ſurely it that Sngle one. 
\swhen a Carcaſs we at diſtance view, e 


We all the var50us means of Death muſt ſhew, 
- UThat in the 7umber we may ſpeak the true : 
For whether he was kill'd by frog Diſeaſe, 
Or Cold, or Sword, tho 'twas by one of theſe, 
e cannot tell, and thus it muſt be done 
In other things ; a thouſand reaſons ſhown, 
hen ſenſe determines not our choice to one. 
In Summer Nile o*reflows, his ſtreams do drown © _ pr 
he fruitful Egypr's fields, and his alone : Nite. 4 
Becauſe the Mouth of that wide River lies 
Oppos'd to North z for when th? Ereſia's riſe 
From heavy Northern Clouds, and fiercely blow 
\gainſt the Srreams, thoſe ſtop, and riſe,and flow - 
or Northern Winds blow full againſt the ſtreams, 
heir Spring is South, it boyls with 24d-day beams, 
FThen cuts its way thro Swr-lurnt Negroes Land, 
\nd hiſles paſſing o're the fiery Sand. 
Ir elſe the troubled Sea, that rolls to Sonth, 
"Ftrings heaps of Sand, and choaks the River's Mouth : 
heſe ſtop the headlong Floods, they ftrive in vain 
oforce a way, but wearied turn again, 
\nd break their Bazks,and flow ore all the Plain. 
Or elſe Rain makes it ſwell, th' Ereſia's bear 
he Northern Vapours thro the Southern Air, 
here thickned round the Hills the Rain compoſe ; C 


Ir elſe the Sun melts Erbjopiar Snows, 

Theſe ſwell the River, and the water flows. 

G Next of Averni ling, and whence the Name, Of Averni. 
and whence the Rage, and hwrrful Nature came. 


So 
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So calld becauſe the Birds that cut the Sky, 
If o're thoſe Places they do chance to fly, 
By noxious ſtreams oppreſt, fall down, and dye : 
Death meets them in the Air, and ſtrikes them dead: 
They fall with hanging Wine, and bended head 
And ſtrike the pois'nous Lake, or deadly Field : 
Such Yapors boyling Springs near Cuma yield. 
In Arhens, where Minerva's Temple ſtands, 
There never Crow, or boading Raven flies, 
No, tho the fat, and oily Sacrifice 
Doth tempt his /m2e/l, and call his willing Eyes : 
Not that he fears Minervs's vain pretence | 
Or baniſht from her Tri» for an offence ; 
No, 'tis the noxious Vapour drives him thence. 
A place (as Storics tell) in Syri« lies, 
Which if a Horſe goes o're he groans, and dies ; 
As if by ſadden ſtroak, and violent blow, 
He fell a Sacrifice to Gods below : 
Yet theſe effeCts agree with Nature's Laws, 
And ſtrickt obſervers, may diſcern the Cauſe: 
Leſt you ſhould fancy theſe the Gares of Hell, 
That there the Smurry Gods, and Manes dwell ; 
And thro theſe places draw the wandring Souls, 
As Deer ſack Serpents from their lurking holes : 
But that's ab/ſura, irrational, and vain, 
Come, underſtand the Cauſe, for I'll explain. 
Firſt, Seeds dolie (as I have proy*d before) 
In Earth, of every ſhape a mighty ſtore 
Some vital parts to en, prolong their Breath ; 
Some apt to breed diſeaſe, and haſten Death : 
Toother Animals ſome parts are good, 
Some hurt, ſome kill, and ſome give wholſome food; 
And all theſe different Effet: ariſe, 
From #ifferent Motion, Figure, Shape, and $17e. 
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Athouſand hurtful parts thro Ears deſcend, 

A thouſand paſs the N o#rls, and offend ; 
A thouſand hurt the Toxch, a numerous ſtore 

al:'J Diſturb the Eye, the Taft a thouſand more; 

Beſides, On Man a thouſand Atoms wait, 

And hur:ful all, and carry haſty Fate. 

Thus often under Trees ſupinely laid, 

Whilſt Men enjoy the pleaſure of the Shae, 

| Whilſt thoſe their loving branches ſeem to ſpread 


To ſcreen the Sun, they noxious Atoms ſhed, 
From which quick pains ariſe, and ſeize the head. 
/F Near Helicon, and round the Learned Hill 
Grow Trees, whoſe Bloſſoms with their Ordor kill : 
And all theſe hurtful things from Earth ariſe, 
Becauſe the Parent Earth's vaſt wombs compriſe 
Thoſe different Stores and Kinds of Poys nous Seed, 
Which fitly joyn'd theſe hurrfal Natures breed. 
The Snuff of Candles, ( this is often known ) 
Offends the Noſe with ſtench, and makes us ſwoon. 
Beſides, a thouſand other Things that ſeize 
The Sorl whithin, they make their way with eaſe, ; 
And ſhake the viral Powers with ſtrong dileale. 
So when the Belly's full, go fit, and ſtay, | 
And wanton in hot Baths, ſtreight flies away C 
Thy Life, thy Strength, and all thy powers decay. JI, 
From Char-coal, deadly Smells the Brains ingage, 
If draughts of Water not prevent their rage. 

To thoſe whom Fevers burn, the piercing ſmell 
Of vigorous Wine is grieyous, Death, and Hell. 
Belides, obſerve what parts the Earth contains, 
And how much poys*nous Sulphur fills her veins: 
df Befides, whilſt 1nen purſe the hidden ſtore 
And dig in Ares of Gold, or Silver Ore, 


What hurtful Damps, what noxious Yapoxrs riſe ? 
: Dd The 
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The wretched Miner cr the Metal dies, 
What noxious p-rts from golden Ames exhale ? 
How ſoon they ſeize, ard make the Meiners pale? 
With what quick forcethey kill the w7e:ched Slaves? 
How ſcon they bury them in pretio:« Graves ? 
Well then, theſe noxious parts mult often rear, 
And ſcatter Poyſon thro the pper Air. 

Thus hurrful parts from the Averni riſe, 
And with ſtrong roy/ons fill the lower skies; 
And Theſe, as Birds cut thro the /iquz4 way, 
Seize them, 3rd then ſome parts of /ife decay ; 
Thus they amaz'd on the Averni t11,: 
And there the poyſons work, and ruine all. 
For tir{t they make them giday, then their wing 
Grows weak, they fall into the Poyſor's ſpring, 
Thete 4c, there leave the'r Soul in deep deipair, 
Becauſe rhe peyſor's fierce, and ſtronger there : 
Or elſe the conltant riſi:g ſireams ditplace 
The neizhbouring Air, an leave and empty ſpace: 
Where when the Birds are come with nimble torce, 
And ſtill endeavour to purſue their courſe, 
Deceiv*d they fall, they clap their Wings in vain ; 


For no reſiſting Airy parts ſuſtain, (Plain : 
Their wczhr doth force them on the poys'nous ) 


And »hillt they helpleſs in the Vacuum lie, 
Breath out their So9-/ thro every Pore, and die. 
In S1mmer Springs are cold, for F4rth contains 

Some Szeds of Hear within her hollow veins, 

Bur when tie Hears increaſe, and 2120 ous Ray 

Doth cut a paf/17e thro, they flie away ; 

Thus 4s the Summer COMmes, and Rays begin 

To cteave the Earth, the ftreams grow cold within: 

But Cold contracts the Pores to leller face, 

And binds the /ezd* of bear with ftrict emtrace 3 | 
At 
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And thoſe ſqueez'd from the Pores, with nimble wings 
Paſs into /ower Wells, and warm the Springs. 

Near Ammon's Shrine, as fame hath loudly told, 
A Spring runs hot by Night, by Day 'tis cold : p i & _ , 
This Men admire, and think, when Nighe hath ſpread mt: 
Her blackeſt Carrains o'er our ſleepy head, temple, 
The Sun below doth caſt his vigorous beams, 
And pierces thro the Earth, and warms the ſtreams. 
Abſurd, and vain ! For ſince the furious Ray, 
When roll'd above, it makes our warmeſt day, 
And beats the open ſurface of the Sea, 
Can raiſe but little warmth ; when roll'd below 
How pierce the Ezrth, and heat 1n paſlling thro ? 
Since Senſe allures, that when the Rays do beat, | 
Our Houſes yield us a ſecure retreat, C 
We lye within, and ſcorn the Summer*s heat. 
T hen what's the Cauſe ? ?Tis this ; a ſpwngy ground» 
And filPd with fiery Seeds, lies all around ; 
This when col@ Nights contract, the Seeds of Fire 
Squeez'd out, fire off, and to the Spring retire, 
And make it hot : but when the vigorous Ray 
Peeps forth, and opens them an eafte way, 
They leave the co/d embrace, and ſoon retreat 
To Earth again, an'| take their former Seat ; 
And thus by dy it loſeth ail it's hear. 
Belides, the Warer grows more rare by day, 
Its part divided by the piercing Ray, 
So loſe their fre: as when the heams ariſe : 
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And warm the frozen Streams with ſoftning kiſs, 


They melt in the Embrace, and loſe their lce. 


And ſowe cold Springs light Flax held o'er the 
Streams, 
The Flzx takes fire, and ſcatters feeble beams : 
A Terch 1s kindled too, the Flames apperr, 
Dd 2 And 
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And nod at every little breath of Air ; 


And many riſe from Earth's capacious Veins; 

And cut the Hody of the #reams, and flow, 

Too weak to warm the waves in paſſing thro : 

Beſide, their own quick force will make them move, 
And pals the yielding Waves, and joyn above : | 
As little #reams that cut their ſecret way, 

And riſe up ſweet ith* bottom of the Sea, 

Beat of the Salt, and the reſiſting Flood 

To thirſty Sailors proves a mighty good : 

Jult ſo theſe Seeds of fire might riſe, and flow, C 


And cut the yielding Waves, and paſlling thro 

Streight ſtrike, and kindle oily Torch, or Tow : 

Becauſe thele parts are of convenient frame, 

Hold Seeds of Fe, nod fit to raiſe a flame : 
Thus take a Torch but /arely dead, and ſtrive 

To light the Snuff again, and make it live, 

It kindles long before it comes to rouch ;; 

And ſure Experience ſhows a thouſand ſuch, 

Which light at drftarce, ere they reach the flame; 

And thus this Fountain acts, the Cauſe the ſame. 
Now ſing my /e, for *tis a weighty Cauſe; 


k 

And brings rou2h Iron to its fond embrace : C 
This Men admire, for they have often ſeen 
Small rings of ron, Six, or Eight, or Ten, c it 
Compoſe a ſubtle Chain, no tye betwcen : NC 
But held by this, they ſeem to hang in Air, | 
One to another ſticks, and wantons there ; c 
So great the Loadſftone”s force, ſo ſtrong to bear. | 

In order to the Cax/e, mult firſt be prov'd I? 
A Thoaſand things,a Thouſand doubts remov d, 
And long deduCtions made ; do you prepare 
A llrict obſerving Az, and liſtning Er, 


Firſt 
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Firſt then, from Obje#ts ſeen thin forms ariſe, 
In conſtant ſubtle Streams, and ſtrike our Eyes: 
hus Odors fly from Gums, a gentle Breez . 
com Kzvers flows, and from the neighbouring Seas 
Sharp Salts ariſe, and fret the Shores aronnd. 
hus all the Ar 1s filPd with -mar-waring Sound, 
ind whilſt we walk the Srrand, and pleas'd to view 
he Wanton waves, or ſqueeze, and mingle Rue, 
Ir Sale, or bitter Talt our Tongues ſurpriſe 
o-certain *tis that ſubrle parts ariſe C 
rom all, and wander in the lower Skies : 
| nd never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear 
» Ind Eye, and Noſe, ſtill ſarell, and ſee, and hear. 
\ | Next I'll repeat what | have prov'd before, 
0 Comporind®s perfett ſolid, free from Pore : 
or tho *tis »/ef#l to direCt our Eye 
bro all the Seczers of Philoſophy, 
0 prove that Solid Seeds can never joyn 
nleſs ſome expry ſpace is left between ; 
Yet't hath its proper force in this detign : 
Chen firſt, in Caves the ſubtle moiſture creeps 
Chro hardeſt Rocks, and every Marble weeps : 
id ſweat from every /abouring Member flows, 
nd fubbor hair o'er all the Body grows: 
nd Nature drives our food with cxrions Art 
hro all the Limbs, encreaſing every part : 
rong flames divide the rigid Gold, and Braſs, 
1d toa liquid ſubſtance break the Maſs - 
I ro Silver, Heat, and Cold ; and each diſdains 
nd ſcorns a Priſon, tho in precious chains: 
I ftis Senſe allures; into a well clos'd Room 
he parts of Odors, So:nds, and Hear will come, 
1d often, as our ſickly Sor!diers feel, 
he moiſt and ſubtle Air creeps thro their Stecl : | 
Well 
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Well then *tis certain, as I prov'd before, 

No Campounds perfet# ſolid, free from Pore : 
Beſides, 

The parts that riſe from things, not all alike, 

Nor equally agree to what they ſtrike ; 

For firſt, the beauteous Sun with vigorous ray 

Melts Snow, and Ice, and Wax, and hardens Clay ; 

Thus Leather ſhrinks in Fire, tut Gold ands Braf 

Diſſolve, Flames ſoften all the rigid Maſs : 

Thus Water ſtrengthens Stee/ grown weak dy heat, 

But gently ſoftens Skins, and boyling Meat : 

Leaves of wild Olives yicld a ſweet repaſt 

To Goats, to Man a rough and bitter talt : 

Thus Pigs fly ſweeteſt Odors, thoſe that pleaſe 

And tickle Man, offend and poyſon theſe ; 

Yet they will rowl in Dang, in Filth delight, 

Tho /queamiſh man can ſcarce endure the light : 

Beſides, we muſt remember, 

Since Things Compos'd do numerous Pores compriſe, 

Thoſe muſt have different Shape, and different Size: 

In Animals are various Orgars found, 

And each the proper ObjeCts gently Wound ; 

One T7 aſt, another ſmell, another ſound ; 

Some things thro Srones or Silver, Gold or Braſs, 

Some move thro Wood alone, and others Glaſs : 

And thoſe that paſs the ſame, not always flow 

With equal caſe and cut their pallage thro, 

And this depends on the varieties 

And difference of Pores in ſhape and ſize, 


Which Things of different texture ſtil] comprize: 


Theſe things thus prov'd, come now I'll ſ:ng the 
Explain the Magrer,ſhow thee why it draws, (Cault 
And brings rouzh Iron to its fond embrace : 
Firſt, from the Mzener numerons parts ariſe, 
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And 1wiftly move, the Srone gives vaſt ſupplies ; 
Which ſpringing ſtill in coftarr Streams diſplace 
The neighbouring Air, and make an Empry ſpace 
So when the Sreel comes there ſome parts begin 

To leap on thro the Yoid, and enter 1n : 

But ſince they're ewi»"4,the formoſt parts muſt bring 
The latter on, and ſo move all the Ring : 

For parts of Sreel are very ſtriftly joyn'd, 

Scarce any Compounds are ſo cloſely twin'd. 

No wonder then that when the foremoſt ſtrove, 
The other parts ſhould ſtir, and all ſhould move ; 
Which {till they do, they {till preſs farther on, 
Until they reach and joyn the willing Stone : 

The Sree! will move to ſeek the Srone's embrace, 
Or «p, or down, or unto any place, : 
Which way ſoever lyes the c-pry ſpace; 

Not that the heavy Srcel by Nature flies, 

But Blows without will force, and mzke it riſe : 
Becauſe the Air before the Steel is rare, 

And Emprier than it was, and weaker far ; 

And therefore a1 the Air that lyes behind, 

Grown ſtrong and gathering like a ſ#b:le Wind, 
Maſt force it on ; tor {till the Ambient Air, 
Endeavours, ſtill contends to drive it near, 

but then alone can inove it, when the ſpace 

Is free, and fic to take the coming Maſs : 

This fills the Pores, and then with ſabtle gales 
Drives on the ſtcel, as Winds great Ships, and Sails, 
Beſides all Compounds hold ſome parts of Air, 

For every Compound is by nature rare ; 

This lurking Air, no doubt, with nimble wing, 
And conſtant turns ſtill whirls and beats the Ring : 
But once determin'd forward, keeps the Courſe 


It firſt receiv'd, and that way bends its force : 
But 
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But more than this, coy Sree! will ſometimes moye 
And flie the ſfrivirg Stone, and ceaſe to love. 
And thus Sree! kilings I have often known, 
In little b-azcx Pots held o'er the Stone, 
Will ſtrive, and leap, as eager to be gone ; 
Becauſe the little brazer parts that rear, 
Fill all the SreePs ſmall Pores, and ſerrle there ; 
And ſo the other riſing freams that come 
From Magners, find no way, no open room, 
And therefore {trike; thus flying thro the Braſs 
They rudely bear, and drive away the Maſs, 
Which otherwiſe they'd take to their embrace. 
Beſides, no wonder This alone ſhould feel 
The Loadſtones power, and That move only Steel; 
For ſome their weigh ſecures, as Gold, and ſome 
Their Pores, they give the ſtreams r00 /arge a room, 
And ſo they find an eaſie paſſage thro, 
And thus the Szbſtance ne're endures the blow. 
But Steel, when brazen parts fill every Pore, 
And ſettle there, when it can take no more ; 
Then 'tis prepar'd to take the ſubtle ſhove 
The Loadſtone's ſtreams can give, and fit to move. 
Nor is there friendſhip 'twixt theſe two alone, 
A thouſand things beſide, but One to One, 
Agree : Thus Ze will faſten only Stone, 
Thus Glew hard Boards, and we may often view 
The ſolid Table break before the Glew ; 
Thus pure and Form ain-ftreams will mix with Wine, 
But Oy! and heavy Pitch refuſe to joyn : 
The Purples blood gives Hooll fodeep a ſtain 
Thar we can never wiaih it out again, 
No, pour on all the Sez, "tis all in vain : 
Soulder 1gnobly weds the Golden Vials 
To Silver, Proper Soulder Leadto Braſs : 
Beſide 
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Beſides theſe mention'd, there's a thouſand more. 
But ſtay, what need of ſuch a numerous ſtore ? 
Why ſhould I waſt my time, and rrouble Thee ? 
Take all in ſhort : Thoſe Things whoſe parts agree, 
Whoſe Seeds oppos'd to Pores ſecurely lie, 

The Union there is fromg, and firm the Tie : 
Others by Rings and Hook, are joyn'd in one, 

This way combine the /oving Steel and Stone. 


What drives a Peſti/ence, {woln big with Fate, 


Of Plaguts, | | 


Now next Pll ſing, what Cauſes Plagies create, j 


To walſt, and lay a Nation deſolate. 

I've prov'd, that numerous vital parts do fill 
The Air, ſo likewiſe »xmerow thoſe that kill : 
Theſe Poyſons (whether from the threatning Skies 
Like Cloxds they fall, or from the Earth ariſe, 
When ſhe's grown purrid by the Rains, or ſwezts 
Such 20x10 Vapors preſt by ſcorching heats,) 
InfeCt the lower Ar, and hence proceed 
All raging Plagues, theſe all Diſeaſes breed. 

A Traveller, for every place he ſees, 

Or hazards, or endures a new Diſeaſe, 

Becauſe the Air or Water diſagrees. 

How different is the Air of th* Britiſh Iſle 

From that which plays upon the wandring Nile? 
What different Air doth Ponrus Snows embrace, 


From that which fans the Sun-burnt Indians face ? 


Beſides, Mens Shape or Colour diſagrees, 
And every Nation hath its own Diſeaſe. 
The Lepers only are to Egypr known, 
Thoſe Wretches drink of Nilws ſtreams alone * 
Athens, the Muſes Seat, and chief delight, 
Offends the Feer, Achaia hurts the ſight : 
And thus in every Land a new Diſeaſe, 
New Pains on all the ocher members ſeize, 
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And different Air is ſtill the Cauſeof theſe. 
Thus often when one Countrey's Air is blown 
Into another, and forſakes it's own ; 
It ſpoyls the wholeſom Air where ere it goes, 
And makes all like ir ſe/f unfit for Us : 
Thence Plagyes ariſe, and theſe deſcend and paſs 
Intoour Fountains, tender Corn, Or Graſs, 
Or other food, or hang within the 4#r 
Held up by fatal wings, and threaten there 
So whilſt we think to /ive, and draw our breath, 
Thoſe parts muſt enter in, and following Death : 
Thus Plagues do often ſeize the labouring Ox, 
And raging Rots deſtroy our tender Flocks. 
And thus the Thing's the ſame, if Winds do bear 
From other Countries an «nuſudl Air, 
And fit to raiſe a Plague, and Fever here, 
Or if we travel all, and ſuck it there. 
the Plague _ A Plague thus rais'd laid learned Athens walt, 
of Athens, Thro every Steer, thro all the Town it palt ; 
Blaſting both fan and Beaſt with poys'nous Wind, 
Death fled before, and Ruine ſtalkt behind. 
From e/£gypr's burning Sands the Fever came, 
More hor than thoſe that rais'd the deadly flame 
The Wind that bore the Fate went ſlowly on, 
And as it went was heard to ſigh and groan. 
At laſt the raging ages did Athens ſeize, 
The Plague, and Death attending the Diſeaſe : 
Then Men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, 
And the whole City made one Funeral. 

Firſt, fierce wuſpal hears did ſeize the Head, 
The glowing Eyes with blood-ſhot- beams lookt red, 
Like blazing Stars approaching Fate foreſhow'd ; 
The Mouth and Jaws were fill'd with clocted blood, 
The Throat with Ulcers, the Tongne could ſpeak no 

more, But 
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But overfliow'd and drown'd in purrid gore, 
Grew uſeleſs, rough, and ſcarce could make a Moan, 
And ſcarce enjoy'd the wrerchbed power to groan, 
Next thro the 7aws the Plague did reach the Breſt, 
And there the Heart the Seat of Life, poſleſt ; 
Then Life began to fail, ſtrange ſtinks did come 
From every putrid Breaſt, as from a Tomb ; 
A ſad preſage that Death __ the Room : 
The Body weak, the And did {adly wait, 
And fear'd, but could not flie approaching Fate : 
To theſe fierce pains were joyn d continual Care, 
And ſad complainjngs, groans, and deep deſpair ; 
Tormenting, vexing Sobs, and deadly Sighs, 
Which rais'd Convwlſcons, broke the vital Ties : 
Of Mind and Limbs, and ſo the Paticnt dies. 

Yet touch the Limbs, the warmth appear'd not greats 
It ſeemd but little more than natural heat ; 
The Body red with Ulcers, ſwoln with pains, | 
As when the * Sacred fire ſpreads o're the Veins; * St. An, 
But all within was fire, fierce flames did burn, thonte's 
No Claths could be endur'd, no Garments worn ; pre. 
Burt all (as if the Plague, that fir'd their Blood, 
Deſtroy'd all Yerrxe, Modeſty, and Good,) 
Lay Naked, wiſhing ſtill for cooling Air, 
Or ran to Springs, and hop'd to find it there : 
And ſome leapt into Wells, in vain ; the Heat 
Or ſtill _— or ſtill remain'd as great, 
In vain they drank, for when the Warer came 
Toth burning breaſt, it hjſs'd before the flame ; 
And thro each month did ſtreams of Yapours riſe, 
Like Clouds, and darkned all the ambient Skies ; 
The pains continual, and the Body dead, 
And ſenſleſs all, before the Soul was fled ; 
Phyſicians came, and ſaw, and ſhook their head : 
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And usd their Wings to ſhya their caſte prey, 
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No Sleep, the pain'd and wearied Mens delight ; 
The fiery Eyes, like Stars, wakd all the night. | 
Beſides, a thouſand Symproms more did wait, 
And told ſad news of coming haſty Fate : 
Diſtratted Mind, and ſad and furious Eyes, 
Short breath, or conſtant, deep, and hollow ſigh, ; 
And buzzing Ears, and much and frothy ſwear 
Spread ore the Veck,; and Spirele thin with heat, 
But falt and yellow, and, the Jaws being rough, 
Could hardly be thrown up with violent Cough : 


The Nerves contraCted, ſtrength in Hands did fail, 


And1 Cold crept from the Feet and ſpread ore all : 


And when Death came at laſt, it chang 'd the Noſe, 


And made it ſharp, and preſt the Ngftrils cloſe ; 

Hollow'd the Temples, forc'd the Eye balls in, 

And child, and hardncd all, and ſtretcht the Skin. 
They lay not long, but ſoon did Life reſign, 

The Warning was but ſhort, Eight days, or Nine. 

If anyliv'd, and ſcap'd the fatal day, 

And if their Zooſreſs purg'd the Plague away, 

Or Ulcers drain'd, yet they would ſoon decay 


Their weakzeſs kill'd them ; or their poy/on'd blood, 
And frengtb, with horrid pains thro Noſtrils flow'd. 


But thoſe that felt no Flux, the ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Did oft deſcend, and wretched Members ſeize z 
And there it rag'd with cruel pains and ſmart, 
Too weak to kill the 1//hole, it took a Part : 


Some loſt their Eyes, and ſome prolong (d their breath 


By loſs of Hand; ſo ſtrong the fear of Death. 

The Minds of ſome did dark Obliv1or blot, 

And they their 4402s, and Themſelves forgot. 
And tho the ſcatter'd Bodies naked lay, 

Yet Beaſts refus'd, the Birds fled all away, 
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They fled the ſtench ; whom Tyrant hunger preſt, 
And forc'd to'taſt, he prov'd a wretched Gueſt, 
The price was Life, it was a coſtly Feaſt. | 
Few Birds appear'd, no wing could ſerve for flight ; 
The Beaſts icarce dar'd to truſt themſelves to Night ; 
The Plague walkt thro the Woods, in every Den 
They lay and figh'd, and groar'd, and dy*d like Men. 
The faithful Dogs did lie in every Street, 
And dy'd at their expiring Maſters feet. 
Diſorder'd Funerals were hurried on, 
No decent Mourners, and no friendly groan : 
Neglefting others Fates all wept their Own, 
No common Remedy did Health impart 
To all, Phyſick was grown a Private Art : 
For that which gave to One freſh vigour, eaſe, 
And health, and ſtrength, and conquer'd the diſeaſe, 
Fen the ſame thing, with equal Art apply'd. 
Another took, and by the "__ dyd. 

All the Infefed lay in deep deſpair, 
ExpeCting coming Death with conſtant fear ; 
Pale Ghoſts did walk before their Eyes, and fright, 
No dawning —_— broke thro their d;/mal Night, 
No thoughts of Help. This was a grievors Ill, 
This ſharpn'd the Plague*s rage ; theſe fears did kill. 

Beſides, the fierce Infetion quickly ſpread, 
When one poor Wretch was falln, to others fled ; 
One kill d, the Murderer did caſt bus Eye 
Around, and if he ſaw a Witneſs by, 6 
Seiz?d him for fear of a Diſcovery. 
Thoſe Wrerches too, that greedy to /ive on, 
Or fled, or left infc#ed friends alone, 
Streight felt their puniſhment, and quickly found 
No fight could ſave, no place ſecure from wound ; 
A ſtrong Infeftion all their walk attends, 

| They 
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They fall as much weyleted as their Friends ; 
Like rerto» Sheep they dit in wretched ſtate, 
And none to piry, or to mow their Fate. (ct 
Thoſe whom their Friends complaints, and pitegy 
Did force to come, and ſee their-miſeries, 
Receiv'd the fatal and infe#ious breath, 
At innocent Murderer He that” gave *em death. 
This kind of Death was beſt ; ſo Men did chooſe 
(A wretched choice) this way their Life to loſe ! 
me rais'd their Friends a Pile, that Office done, 
eturn'd, and grievd, and then prepar*d their on: 
A treble Miſchief this, and no Relief, 
Not one but ſuffer'd Death, Diſeaſe, or Grief. 
The ſhepherd midſt his flocks refign'd his breath, 
Th' infefted Plowman burnt, and ſtarv'd to death; 
By Plague and Famine both the Deed was done, 
The Plowman was too ſtrong to yield #0 One. 
Here dying Parents on their Children caſt, 
There Children on their Parents breath'd their laſt, 
Th infefted Plowman from the Country came, 
He came, and bronght with him additional flame. |} _ 
Men flockt from every part, all places filPd 5 (kill 
Where th' Croud was great, by heaps the Sickneſs 
Some in the Streets, ſome near the Fountains lay, 
Which quencht their flame, but waſht their ſouls awy 
And ſome in publick, half alive, half dead, 
With filthy Coverings ore their Members ſpread, 
Did lie and rot ; the Sk, the poor Remains 
Of all the Fl:ſh,the ſtarting Bones contains © 
All cover'd o're with Ulcers, vext with Pains. 
Death now had fill'd the Temples of the Gods, 
The Prieſts themſelves, no Beaſts no Altar loads : 
Now no Religion, now no Gods were fear'd, 
Greater than All the Preſent Plague appear'd : 
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All Laws of Bnrial loſt, and all confus'd, 

No ſolemn Rites, no decent Order us'd ; 

ut as the ſtate of Things would then permit, 

n burnt their Friends, nor lookt on juſt, and fit : 

And Want and Poverty did oft ingage 

A thouſand ACts of Yiolence, and Rage. 

Some ( O 3mperious Want !) a Carcaſe ſpoyl, 

>» FAnd burn their Friend upon another's Pile ; 

And then would ſtrive, and fight, and ſtill defend, 

And often rather die, than leave their Friend ; 

2:Þ The Other loſt his Pile by pious Theff, 


A poor poſſeſſion, All that Fare had left. 
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The End of the Six Books of 
LUCRETIVS. 


NOTES 


The Firſt Book. 


FE need not look far for a reaſon for the 
Invocation ; the PraCtice of the Poets is 
obvious, and the Wantonneſs of the 

; Epicureans 1s as notorious. Epicurws is obſerved by 
Dionyſus, Biſhop of Alexandria,to fill his Book with 
Oaths and Aajurations ; *"Oprxrs s x; p10 1.55 Las 
pits ToIS EQUTY BE Ao eyypaipel, ons Te oureyws 
us Ai, X; m Az EZ0pruw T5 evſurydvoyras, Py 
P95 Py Ircaneyomm, 9% Th) Fewv. He inſerts ma- 
ny Oaths and Adjurations in his Books, ſwearing often, 
and adjuring his readers by Jupiter and all the Gods : 
And we may find Lucretizs too ſometimes of this 
humour : But I rather believe, that like a Poer, and 
according to the Principles of his Philoſophy, he 
applies himſelf to Yenzs, that is, the common natu- 
ral appetite to Procreation ; which nevertheleſs he 
treats as a Goddeſs, and gives her all her Titles, as 
if really he expected ſom: aſſiſtance: yet even here 
he ſhews his ſpight to Reljg10n, and ſcatters bitter 
refleftions on the then faſhionable devorson. And 
had he ſtopt here, had he not propos'd Principles 
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of Irreligion drawn from the Happineſs of the Dei- 
ty, which therefore muſt be univerſal, and againſt 
all &eligion under whatſoever denomination 3 he 
might have been read with much profit, and fatis- 
faCtion,as an excellent Saryri/# againſt the Heathen 
worſhip, for he ſeverely tcourges the mad zeal of 
Men-fſacrificers : and tho perchance he hath not 
propos'da true inſtance in Iphigenia, yet Hiſtories, 
both ſacred and profane, of former, and preſent 
Ages, give us too many fad relations of ſuch cru- 
elties. But ſince he openly declares that the de. 
ſign of his writing is to free men from the fears of 
that Heavenly Tyrant, Providence, and induce per. 
fect Serenity, that boaſted *"AmzeanZia of Epicurn,, 
and in purſuit of this, endeavours to maintain the 
great Dittate of his Maſter, Nihil beatum, niſi quod 
quierzum ; Nothing is happy but what is ſupinely 
idle and 2t eaſe : I ſhall examine his vain preten- 
ſions, and in order to it preſent you with a Sum- 
mary of the Epicurean Religion. 

If any man conſiders the inconſiſtencies that are 
in the Epicurean Notion of a Deity, how the Arrri- 
bues diſagree, and how the very being thwarts all 
their other Philoſophy, he will eaſily agree with 
Tully, and admit his cenſure to be true, Yerbis po- 
zunt, Re tollunt Deos : In words they aſſert, but in 
effect they Ceny a God : which is ſecondcd by 
Dyoniſms in Euſebins, * £2 tem 8 Tenor on 
$T) * SoxegdTy; Sivan ng mometinyus Adnvaju 
Ws 11 non Try omep by. "A.3:G. 7), wevdls av 
Tos crumopel wy Yer TreaT/oa mers «<owyed gr 
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og oxacts. Tis evident that after Socrates was put to 
death, being afſraid of the Athenians, that he might 
not ſeem what really be was, an Atheiſt ; he faſhioned 
ſome empty ſhadows of fantajt ical Deities : But ſince 
Antiquity hath but three Athesſts on record, why 
ſhould we increaſe the Catalogue ? He therefore 
aſſerts a Divine Nature, and proves it from the 
common conſent of Mankind ; which doth not a«- 
riſe from any innate Idea's, as Gaſſendus phraſes it, 
thoſe being altogether ſtrangers to his Hyporheſss : 
for every 1dea is a mode of thinking,and no Thought 
can ariſe, according to the Epicurean Principles, 
but from a previoms Image ; ard therefore Lucretins 
makes theCauſe of this general Conſent to be the con-= 
ſtant deflux of divine Images, * which ſtrike the 
Mind : And Atticus the Platoniſt (a) allerts it to 
be the common doCtrine of the Garden, mus 6 sm's 
eva ca Mppoink T FEW! This METEA/UO pRYHAWY IG 
ev TaexmTIAE Wa}, That the good Emanations 
from the Gods bring great advantages to thoſe that re- 
ceive them : To this Democritus his Prayer, aa y 
&:Y.wy peTiyE, That he might receive good Images, 
and (b) Cicero agrees,and I hope Gaſſendss his bare 
denial cannot ſtand in competition with all theſe. 
This Divine Nature is brancht out into many, his 
Gods are numerous, and even exceed the Catalogue 
of Apollodorus;and this he gathers from that iro 
which muſt be in the Univerſe, S; enim mortalinm 
tanta multitudo, immortalium non minor, & ſi que in 
rerimart, item que conſervent, Infinita, Their ſub, 


* Plutarch de Placitis Phil, lib. 1. cap. 7. (a) Euſebius prep. 
lib. 25. (b) D: Nat, Deorum 136. 1. ſe, 107. 
a 2 ſtance 
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ſtance is not immaterial, and Yelleims reprehends 
Plato for his «mygToy, as inconſiltent with Senſe, 


Prudence and Pleaſure, and yet he cannot allow it 
to bea coalition of Aroms, for that would deſtroy 
their neceſſity of Being,and infer dicerpibility; but 
they have q#4ſs corpus, and quaſt ſanguinem, a fancy 
perchance received from Home, 
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Trex avajuges tnx Aduyam xgovTYy. 


They drink no Wine, they eat no common food, 
And therefore nam'd Immortal, void of blood. 


They are of the figure of 4 Mun, That ſeeming 
the moſt beautiful, and the onely receptacle of Rea- 
ſor, without which the Gods cannot be vertuous, 
nor happy : Their knowledge finite, and bound- 
leſs ; for YVelleizs in Tully, to confute Pythagoras, 
boldly inquires Cr quidguam i2noraret Animnus Flo- 
mins, fi efſet Dew ? Falic and quiet is their lite ; 
and therefore unconcerned with the affairs of the 
World; for being tuJl of rhemſelves, why ſhould 
they look on others, or trouble their minds with 
the con{iderations of leſs p2rfeftion, when they can 
expect no advantage nor addition to their happi- 
pets: yet thele 21971005 Beinos are to be reverenced 
for the excellency of their NVarure. Our Piety ard 
Felizzon malt be Hecroical, not forced by Feir or 
raiſed by hope - Interelt malt not bribe, nor 1 er- 
ror afirizht us to our Duty ; hut our Devotion 
be free, and unbialled by the follicitations of 
nz, cr the liwpulſe oi rhe other. Theie 1n 
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5 
ſhort are Epicurws his Deities, and this is the Sum 
of his Religton : A ſufficient inſtance, that men 
may dream when they are awake, and that abſurd 
fancies are not only the conſequents of Sleep. Let 
us look on the Favorers of theſe Op:nions, and what: 
are they but exact Images of T-or's Philoſophers? 


"AvIpwrrot X£v£1s oinoe©. EMTALOL &ax0s, 
Men, Caks of vain Opinion full. 


For, as Tully long ago obſerved, tis their uſual cu- 
ſtom to avoid difficulties by propoſing Abſurdities; 
that the /eſs may not be diſcerned, whilſt all mens 
eyes are on the greater, For firſt, not to require 
an explication of their unintelligible quaſi corpme, 
and quaſi ſangurs, it is very eaſie to be prov*d, and 
a direct Conſequence from their eſtabliſhed Princi- 
ples, that the matter of the Deities is perfectly like 
that of our Bodies, and fo diſcerpible ; nor can 
they find any ſecure retreat for their Gods, beyond 
the reach and power of troubleſome Atoms, which 
ſcattering every where muſt diſturb their eaſe, de- 
ſtroy their quiet, and-threaten a diſſolution. For 
ſince the Images that flow from them, move the 
Mind, which they aſlert material, thoſe mult be 
Body, Tangere enim & tangi ſine corpore nulla poteſt 
res. And ince 'tis the nature of Body to reſiſt, the 
greater and heavier the A:oms are,the ſtronger and 
the more forcible will be the ſtroak on the Divine 
Subſtance ; and conſequently in this diſſolution of 
Worlds, in theſe mad whirls of Matter, unleſs 
they remove them beyond the infinite ſpace, their 
Deities mult be endangered: for they are not per- 
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fe Solids, and above the power and force of Im- 
pulſe, ſuch combinations being unfit for /e»/e, or 
Animal motion. And thus the Epicureans muſt ne. 
ceflarily fall into that abſurdity, for which Yelleiu 
laſhes Anaximander, Nativos efſe Deos, & longis ins 
rervallis orientes & occidentes. But ſince they offer 
as a reaſon, that Immaterialicy is inconſiſtent with 
Senſe and Prudence, I ſhall conſider that in its pro- 
per place, and now examine how Omniſciency can a- 
gree to their Gods. LZucreriws in his fifth Book asks 
the queſtion, How the Gods could have thoſe 14e- 
4 of Man, Sun, Moon and Stars, before they were 
formed? From whence 'tis eaſily concluded, that 
they _— the Divine Perception ariſes from the 
ſame cauſes that Mans doth, viz. from ſome ſubtile 
Images that flow from the ſurfaces of Things, and 
enter at the Senſes, Now it had been an attempt 
worthy the ſoaring wit of our Poet, to have de- 
ſcribed the paſſages of theſe Images; how they 
reach the Happy Seats entire, how theſe light Airy 
things are undiſturbed by the rapid whirls of Mat- 
ter, and how at laſt they thould all conveniently 
turn round, and enter at the eyes of the Deity. For 
if ours can aſcend thither, why not the Forms of 
theſe things, that lie ſcatter'd thro the infinite 
Worlds, reach us? No, their Gods muſt he as 
ſenſleſs, as they are careleſs; no intrating Images 
muſt diſtarh their thoughts, or turn them from the 
contemplation of their happy Selves;no doubt their 
Eaſe will ſcarce agree with ſuch troubleſome agita- 
tions, and like the ſoft Sybarzre, ſhould the Image 
of a Man digging incroach npon them, they mult 
acceſharily undergo a p34 ua, 
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As for the figure they pleaſe to allow them, we 
mult needs acknowledge it a wonderful chance,that 
Man ( for that's the moſt proper Opinion ) ſhould 
ſo much reſemble the Divine Nature ; but.I had 
rather believe all the Adulteries in the Poets, than 
that Man was made after the Image of the Deit 
without his diref407. Beſides, what need of 
theſe members ? Why muſt they have Fyes, unleſs 
they have a Looking-glaſs in their hands ? Why 
mouth, and teeth, which will never be imployed ? 
and why doth not that fancied ;ooyoputce In the Uni- 
verſe, require immortal Men, and immortal Beaſts ? 
for that would make the Eqnability more perfect. 
Theſe are abſurdities fit for the credulity of an 
Epicurean, beyond imagination had not theſe men 
abetted them,and made gocd to the utmoſt that ſe- 
vere refleftion of Tully, Nihil eff tam abſurdum 
quod non aliquts e Philoſcphis aſſerat. 

Now I come to conſider, whether Providence is 
inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the Deity. - 


P. 3+ f. 21. 
For whatſoere's Divine, mult live in peace. 


And here the Epicurean are preſt with the Conſent 
of Mankind, there being no Nation but hath ſome 
ſhadow of Pzery, which muſt be founded on the be- 
lief of Providence, That being the Baſis of all Natu- 
ral Religion, The Stoicks rook the notion of their 
I»duglE- yoeps ; mopwd'ss, their incelligent and 
fiery Spirit, from the excellent order and diſpoſition 
of the Univerſe. The Ngs Mindof Anazagoras is 
ſufficiently known. Nor was Ariſtotle an eyemy 
to 
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to Providence, tho, as 'twas generally thought, and 
as Atticus the Platoniſt words it, weypi Sndnlus 51- 
ou5 To Yao Th Ao mh 250 pes jripy IRerypdpu 
i 19 v3 Soros, confining Providence within the 
2400ns Orb he leaves nothing below to hs direftion, and 
compares him to Epicurm ; m1  SiaFipe mpos 11S 
7 T2 x00p2 76 Yao Seomiou, % pond ela rpc; 
euuT0 X0leviay amAmay. For ti the ſame thing to 
4 to have noDeityatall,as to have ſuch a one with whom 
we can have no Communication. And Arhenagoras de- 
livers it as the Doctrine of the Peripatum, ampovin- 
ere, may mes 71) KG: TWTIPWw Te eaves: that Providence 
takes care of nothing below the Skie : And Origen, 
0 *narloy Emeps «s Thw aporotey aoehwy Apt 
coT#Ans.. Ariſtotle's opinions concerning Providence 
were ſomewhat leſs impious than thoſe of Epicurus : 
But Authority will prevail little with a proud-Ept- 
curean, whoſe Talent it is to ſcoff at all beſide his 
own Sect, and undervalue every man that is not de- 
lighted with the weeds of his Garden. 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that as Epicuru 
circumſcribed the Deity with the finite figure of 
a Man; {o he meaſured all his actions by the ſame 
model, and thought an intermedling with the af- 
fairs of the World, would bring cares, trouble and 
diſtraction ; becauſe he ſometimes obſerv'd a ne- 
cellary connexion betwixt theſe two, in thoſe little 
intervals of bulineſs that diſturbed his eaſe and 
quiet, A fond Opinion, direC:ly contrary to the 
conſent of the World, his own Principles and Pra- 
ice. For what trouble can it be for that Being, 
whom a bare 11#;tio7 ( for he grants him Omniſci- 
ent ) acquaints with all the ſprinzs and wheels of 

Nature; 
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Nature z who perfeCtly knows the fr2me, and with 
a 0d can direct and rule the Automator : for Self- 
exiſtence necellarily ivfers O-miporence, For what 
can determine the mode of Exiſtence in that Being, 
what confine its Power, what circumſcrthe it; fince 
it depends on nothing, but it ſelf ? And fine the 
Deity is the moſt excellent of Beings, how can it 
want that Amiable Attribute Benevolence ? Will 
not an Epicurean commend it in the Maſter of the 
Garden ? will he not be prodigal in his praiſes, and 
call the Aihenian a God for his Philoſophy, and 
make his numerous Books ( Laert:#s calls him 9+ 


avypapunaley) an argument for his 'AmoStuny 
And are all theſe commendations beſtowed on him, 
becauſe he made himſelf unhappy ? Or muſt the 
Deity be deprived of that perteCtion, which is ſo 
lovely in Man, and which all defire he. ſhould en- 
joy ; becauſe when dangers preſs, they ſeek forre- 
lief to Heaven; and paſſionately expeCt deſcending 
ſuccour ? Which ſufficiently declares that the be- 
lief of the Providence, is as Wn#verſal, as that of the 
happineſs of the Deity, and founded on the ſame 
reaſon ; for, as Tullyargues, fac imagines efſe quibus 
pulſemtur animi, ſpecies quedam duntaxar objicitur, num 
etiam cur beata ſit ? cur eterna * And conſequently, 
the ſame Reaſon diftating that Providence is an At- 
tribute, requires as ſtrong an aſſent, as when it de- 
clares Happineſs to be one, ſince neither can be in- 
ferred from the bare impulſe of the Images, For 
ſuppole the ſtroke conſtant, yet what is This (as 
Lucretins would haveit) toErernity ? And why may 
not any thing we think upon, be eſteemed 1zzortal 
dn the ſame account? Suppoſe the [mpulſe continual, 
yet what connexion between that and happineſs? So 
(bÞ) that 
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that the Epicurear's Argument recoils againſt him- 
ſelf, and he is foiled at his own weapons. 

' And now who can imagine ſuch abſurd Princi- 
ples proper to lead any rarzonal Enquirer to Sereni- 
&? Will it bea comfort toa good man to tell him 
as (a) Ariſtophanes ſpeaks, arti Znvos 0 AivQ9. 
Baoieve, inftead of Jupiter a Whirl-windrules,when 
'tis his greateſt intereſt that there ſhould b» a mer- 
ciful Diſpoſer who takes notice of, and will re- 
ward his Piety. It will de an admirable ſecurity 
no doubt for his honeſty, to aflure his malicious ene- 
mies, that nothing is to be feared but their own 
diſcovery : and unleſs their Dreams prove trea- 
cherous, or their Minds rave, they are ſecure in 
their villainies,and may be wicked as often as they 
can fortunately be ſo; as often as Occaſion invites, Þ 
or Intereſt perſwades. When Common-wealths 
may be preſerved by breaking the very Band of 
SOCIety, mn owider pg T ToAueias, as (b) Poly- 
bius calls Religion ; when Treaſons may be ſtifled 
by taking off from Subjects all obligations, but 
their own weakneſs, to Duty ; and when a Demo» 
cles can fit quietly under his hanging Sword ; then 
thedenial of Providence, then the belief of a World 
made, and upheld by chance, will be a remedy a- 
gainſtall Cares, and a neceſlary cauſe of that deſired 
Ampatia, ſerenity of Mind. 


p. 6. |. 25. 
Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. 


For the confirmation of his abſurd opinions con- 
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(a) In Nebulis. (b) Hiſt. lib. 6, cap. 54, 
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cerning the Deity, he begins his Philoſophy with the 
denial of Creation; and here he is copious in his 
Arguments, but not one reaches his deſign : for 
tho All things now riſe from proper Seeds : and 
grow by juft degrees, tho they ſpring only at con- 
venient Seaſons of the Year, yet how doth this e- 
vince that theſe Seeds were not the production of the 
Almighty Word ? But to confute his 5mpious Opinion, 
and demonſtrate that 'tis impoſſible, Matter ſhould 
be ſelf-ex:ſtent, that it cannot be(a)aSgAqn 7@ Ftp, 
Sifter to the Deity, as the Platoniſts imagine 3 'tis 
ſufficient to look abroad into the World, and ſee 
that Srones, and Mud, are not Beings of infinite per- 
feftion : for whatſoever is au moo as Scaliger calls 
the Dezty,can have no bounds ſet to his excellency. 
For what can hinder the utmoſt perfection in that 
Being which depends only on it ſelf ? 


p. 12, Ll. 29. 
A Void is Space intangible, — 


The two Principles of —_— are Body, and 
Paid : that the former is,Senle ſufficiently declares; 
and the latter is here evidently proved by two (for 
the others are caſily eluded) Arguments : the firſt 
is drawn from moron ;, the ſecond, from the par- 
ting of two flat ſmooth Bodies. 

(b)Plutarch roundly tells us of am OdAgw Pug x9! 
Tan peyer [dTtw (Os mo xevoy emwpreory. All 
the natural Philoſophers from T hales to Plato deny'd 
a Vacuum. But (c) Laertixs declares, that Diogenes 


(a) Hierocles de Fato of Provid. p. 10. (hb) De Placitis Phi- 
loſmhorian, lib, (c) In his life. 
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Apolloniates, who lived in the time of- Xerxes pro- 
nounced, To X£v0y a TEepoy. Void ſpace 5 infinite, 
For the Antiquity af taat Opinion I ſhall not be 
ſollicitous, tho theRealons are ſtrong, and obvious 
eno1gh to make it ancient; for what is more obvi- 
Quz than mrinn ? and how necellarily this infers 
a Vazumm, 18 very ealtly diſcovered. Motion is 
chang. of Place, wich cuange is impoſſible in a 
Penun; tor whatever endeavours to change its 
place muit chraft ou; ather Bodies z and ſo if the 
Ef be infinite, the Protruſion muſt be ſo ; if fi- 
nite, the Endeavour is in vain ; and therefore all 
mult he fixed in erernal reſt, and Archimedes him- 
ſelf with his Engine would not be able to move the 
leaſt Particle of Matter. (a) Carte: propoſes a ſo» 
Intion, much oppated by his admirers, but alit- 
tle attention will find it yain, and weak, and con- 
tradiftory to his own ſertled Principles. For when 
any Body moves in a ſtrait line, it muſt give the 
Body that lies before it, the ſame determination 
with it ſelf ; and how this determination ſhould al- 
ter, and the motion prove circular, neither Carre, 
nor his followers, have condeſcended to explain. 
But grant (tho the former reaſon hath proved it 
impoſſible) that there may be ſuch an atrending 
Circle of ambient Air, yet unleſs it be perfettly 
Mathematical, (2 thing very bardly ſuppoſed) each 
Particle willrequire another artending Cirele,and fo 
not the leaſt Fly ſtir her wing, unleſs the whole 
Univerſeis troubled; To this may be added, that 
. tis unconcetveable how the moſt ſolid Matter (for 
ſuch is his firſt Element) can ſo ſoon alter its fi- 


(a) In the ſecond Part of his Principles. 


gure, 
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e, or be fo eaſily diſſolved and fitted to the 
Gifferent ſpaces that lie between the little Globules, 
WeſceGold andAdamaant reliſt the roughelt ſtroke, 
tis pains and conſtant labour that mult. diſſolve 
them ; how then can we imagine this Element will 
yield ? But indeed Carte: propoſes his ambient at- 
tending Circle as the only way to ſolve the Pheno- 
menon of Motion in a Full, which he thought 
he had ſufficiently before evinced : but his Argu- 
ments are weak and ſopbi/tical. For inthe firſt of 
his 14:dirations, he never takes notice of Jmpe- 
netrabilty , in which the - very Efſence of - Afat- 
ter conſiſts ; and in the ſeeand Part of his Priaci- 
ples, he miſtakes the notion of a Yoja,and contounds 
Subſtance and Body : take hisown words. Facuum au> 
tem Philoſophico more ſumptum, Nh. e. in quo nulla pla- 
ne fit ſubſtantia dari now poſſe manifeſtum eſt.z ex eo 
quod extenſio Spatit non differt ab extenſione Corpors - 
nam cum ex Jo quod Corps fit extenſum tn longum, 
latum, © profundum, refte concludamws illyd efſe Sub- 

antiam, quia omnino repuguat it nibili ſit aliqua exe 
rtenſio: Idem etiam de Spatio,qued Vacuwn ſupponitur, 
concludendum eſt 5 quad nempe cum in eo ſit extenſio, 
neceſſario etiam in ipſo.ſit ſubſtantia : For Void doth 
not exclude all Szb/zzco, bot only Body; and Sub- 
ſtance, and Body, are not convertible in the full 1a- 
titude of an univerſal Propofition.: 

Secondly, *tis evident, that when two ſmoorh 
flat Boates are ſeparated by a perpendicular force,the 
ambtent Air cannot filtat{ the ſpace at once, and 
therefore there mult neceſlirily bea/0i4,and this(a) 


(a) Inthe 34 of his Ten Dialogues, 
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Mr. Hobs a great Pleniſt,freely confeſſeth would fol- 
low, if the Bodies were infinitely hard ; but ſince 
Nature knows no ſuch, any Bodies tho perfectly 
ſinooth, may be ſeparated by a force that overcomes 
their ſolidity, and yet no Vacuum enſue. A pretty 
Invention,but extreamly diſagreeableto the Pheno- 
menon; for in the exhauſted Receiver, where there is 
no prop of Under-Air left to ſnſtain it, the lower 
Marble falls by its own weight. Mr. Hobs adds ano- 
ther Argument, which is of no force againſt the 
Vacuift, but overthrows his own notion of a ma- 
zerial Deity : Theſeare the words. He that created 
Natural Bodies, is not 4 Fancy, but the moſt real Sub- 
ſtance that 15, who being infinite, there can be no place 
empty where he is, nor full where he 15 not, 

Now the other reaſons of Lucretius are inſfi [- 
ent : for that drawn from the different weight of Bo- 
dies,would infer immenſe vacuities in the Air, which 
js two thouſand times (a) lighter than Gold; and 
that from Rarefattion, and Cordenſation, is not co- 
gent, tho 'tis the moſt rational opinion, and more 
agreeable to the mind of Ariſtotle, than that which 
is commonly propoſed as his. (b) Tluxvor & % 
my To perc ourSys #) anmnnos, pave 7 Ty 
Sgczvey am” axmnaw. That is Denſe between whoſe 
parts there is a cloſer ;, That Rare between whoſe par. 
ticles there is a looſer connexion. 


__ 


h; (a) Gliſſon, de ſubſtantia, Ce 25, (b) In Categoria Nua- 
UAns, 


Pap, 
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Pag. 13. Verſ. 15. 
This 211 conliſts of Body and of Space. 


This tho particularly deſigned againſt thoſe who 
take Accidents into the number of real Beings, yet 
hath a farther reach, and endeavours to overthrow 
the belief of immarerial ſubſtances ; for an Epicure- 
an perception being nothing elſe but Imagination, as 
ariſing from the ſtroke of a piece of Matter, he had 
no way left to geta notice of any ſuch Being bnt by 
ſome deduttion from thoſe appearances, of which 
his ſenſes had aſſured him ; thus from zzorio7 he in- 
fers that there is Space ; and that being once ſettled, 
he proceeds to the Solidityof Atoms : Now tho the 
very ſame method withleſsattention had forc'd him 
to acknowledge ſubſtances zmmarersal, and to have 
made the Univerſe more compleat by another kind 
of Beings; yet *twas hard to thwart the Genius of his 
Maſter,to ſtart new fears that might diſturb his ſoft 
hours, and awaze himſelf with melancholy thoughts 
of a future State : and therefore to ſilence the Cla-. 
mors of his Reaſon, (for he could not but ſee ſuch 
plain Conſequences) he ſecures Merion as a pro- 
perty of Matter neceſlarily reſulting from Weighr, 
an{| this I take to be the Baſis of the Epicurean 
Atheiſm, which once removed, that Tower of Babel 
which now riſes ſo proudly 2s to brave Heaven, 
muſt be ruined andoverthrown: For if Matter «s ſuch 
is deſtitute of that power, rhe inference is eaſie that 
there muſt be ſome other Being to beſtow it ; this 
cannot be ſpace, and therefore another kind of ſub- 
ſtance is required; and hence follows allthattrain of 
Conſequences of which theEpicureans are ſoaffraid; 
For he that firſt moves the matter hath no reaſon - 
ceaſe 
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ceaſe from his operation, and ſo muſt ſtill govern 
and direct it. And Providence is nothing elſe but 
an orderly preſervation of that frame which it firſt 
raiſed : and if there 1s ſuch a direCtor,how eaſily it 
follows that He would diſcover his pleaſure unto 
man, and preicribe rules how he may be happy ? 
And this makes a fair way for revealed Religion, 
and that neceſſarily infers a future ſtate : This me- 
thinks is a conſiderable advantage of Natural Philo. 
ſophy, that it can proceed from ſuch ſenſible things, 
and plainly ſhew us the ay aoparmy Ts ber, the in- 
viſible things of God, in theſe his viſible operations: 
now that weight is not a Property of Atoms, will 
be afterward demonſtrated, and ſo another ſort of 
Beings proved againſt the Epicureans. 


ma 1%, & b. 
The Principles of Things no force can break. 


Sextw Empiricus declares, that Epicurns hated the 
Mathematicks,and we may believe Lucrerius follows 
his Maſter ; ſince in his diſputes concerning the 
indiviſibility of Aroms, he propoſes the popular 
argument againſt the known and demonſtrated 
property of Quantity, infinite Diviſibility : for as 
long as Mathematicks can boaſt any certainty, thar 
mult be acknowledged to be ſuch. 

I ſhall not engage in this »r-meceſſaryControverſic, 
(tho 1 believe thoſe common Arguments againſt jz- 
finite diviſibility are empty Sophiſms, and a little at- 
tention (as whoe re conſiders the method in which 
they are propoſed muſt obſerve) will find them 
full of contradittions, and founded on abſurdities; ) 
for the indiviſibility of an Atom, procecds not from 

the 
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the /rtleneſs, but the ſclidiry : for ſince the Atom 
are of differear fioures, ſome Triangular, fome Square, 
&c. *tis abſurd to imagine, that the' 24nd (by 
which only Aroms are perceived.) cannot fancy a 
Diagonal in the Square, or a Perpendicular erected to 
the Baſis of the Triangle : yet from this Iental to 
the Phyſical diviſibility of an Atom (as Cartes pro- 
ceeds) is extreamly weak and deficient. That 
there are ſome ſolid Particles , Lucretins hath evi- 
dently proved : Theſe Democritus called mpwra 
weeby, firſt Magnitndes, Epicurus 'Amuys, Six F 
&duloy ogppomrre, Atoms from their indifſoluble ſoli- 
dity , but as (a) Dionyſins obſerves, Toogroy PN 4s 
vary om 0 &, Aa ots TUOS, x Oc T8T avenra ts 
Firs, 0 9) Anuoxenl©., x} prices ava Tivas aus 
umeAaber : they ſo widely diſagreed that Epicurus 
made all his Atoms to be leaſts, and therefore inſenſible; 
but Democritus ſuppo:?d ſome of his to be very great : 
Heraclides "Oryx5 ; but none of all his reaſons prove 
them «nchargeable, For if Solidity, 1. e. immediate 
Contatt were a neceſſary cauſe of indjviſibility , it 
would follow , that no piece of Matter could be 
- divided, becauſe the parts that are to be feparated, 
enjoy an immediate Contatt,and that Contaft mult be 
between Surfaces as large as Atoms, or , at lcalt, 
ſome of their fancied parts. Beſides, let two hard 
Bodies perfeftly ſmooth be joyred together in a com- 
mon ſuperficies, parallel to the Horizontal Plain, and 
certain experience will aſſure us , that any force that 
is able to overcome the rcſiltance of the ſupporting 


(a) Euſebims Prep. lib. 14. cap. 7. 
(c) 


Air, 
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Air, will eaſily divide them. His other Arguments 
are all wnconcluding : for ſuppoſe the Seeds not eter. 
nal, i. e. diviſible, "tis a Itrange inference, There. 
fore Beings riſe from nothing, ſince any Body , and 
therefore one of theſe ſolid Particles, is not reduced 
into Nothing by diviſion, but only into ſmaller parts : 
And the weakneſs of the reſt is ſo obvious , that 1 
ſhall not ſpend time in declaring it. 

The reſt of the firſf Book, contains a ſucceſsful 
+» diſpute againſt Heraclitus, Anaxagoras , and others, 
and concludes with the i»menſiry of the All, where 
tho he hath ſcatter'd many things, ( as the motion, 
and weight of Atoms, &c.) which deſerve examinati- 
01] ſhall not diſturb him in the midſt of his Triumph, 
but only take notice that, p. 31. /. 18. he overthrows 
his own Opinion, concerning the Nature of the Deity, 
and makes it ſubje& to the ſame 4diſ0/ur;z0n with 0- 
ther Compounds. 


NOTES 
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NOTES 


UPON 
T be Second Book. 


AC. 37.1. 21, healludes tothe (a) aauraly 
Ipopuie, the Race of Torches, of the Athemane, 
where the Racers carried a Lamp, and when they 
had performed their Courſes delivered it to tie 
next; from whence AzpmradeuesSa is uſed to ſig- 
nifie, todeliver ſucceſſively, and in order. Thus (b) 
Plato: Terwvres x; exTpiporTts Tai xaFd rep Adj 
mal T Boy Px idtymrs a AAo5 OE ANAWV Begerting 
and breeding Children, as it were delivering the Lamp of 
Life. 


p. 39. |. 1. 
All have their Motions from their Seeds.--- 


When (c) Democritzs had given only two Pro- 
perties to Atoms, Bulk, and Figure , Epicurus be- 
ſtowed a third, Weight : avay xy > ($101) Ich The 
paTaH Kaoru Th Ts Bapss mInryn,oma 3 xuntnoelay: 


(a) Caſaubon in Perſium, Sat. 6. (b) lib. &. de Legibus : 
(c) Platareh. de placitis Philoſophorum, lib. 1. 


(c 2) Tis 


ep 


S 
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Ts neceſſary that Bodies ſhould be mov/d by their weight, 


-otherwiſe they wonld not be mov”d at all : and beſide 


this, he endowed his Atoms with other motions, 
4, api, * 43) dnyly : of inalination, and 
of ſtroak, which two laſt, tho preſt with a thouſand 
peculiar difficulties , yet becauſe they depend on 
the other motion 47) gx>pluy, domimards, which 
proceeds from the weighe, are likewiſe liable to all 
thoſe exceptions thit may be made againſt har. 
Firlt then, that }F/2ht is not a property of Atoms, 
is evidently proved from the difference of Weight in 
Bodies: For take a Caxbe of Gold, and hollow it 
half thro, and weigh it againſt a ſolid Cube of Wood 
of the ſame dimenſion ; that Gold , tho it hath loſt 
all its Matter , and conſequently halt its werght by 
the hollow, is twenty times heavier than the Wood : 
from whence the Conſequence is natural, and eaſie. 
For if Weight were a property of Matter, it would 
be impoſſible that that hollow piece of Gold ſhould 
out-weigh the I/ocd, becauſe the Wood cannot con- 
tain a ten times greater vaciuity than that Hollow. 
And this Arownert , if applied to the Air , more 


ftrongly concludes, becaule that is /ighrer, cſpecially 
1t we conſider that the Airis a Conumunm , and not 


a Conreries of Particles , whirl'd about without any 
#108, and connexion ; for innumer:ble Experiments 
almo!t in all Fluids evince the contrary. I ſhall 
paſs by thoſe Dr. G/ifor hath propoſed , and con- 
tent my fſzlt with ze concerming the eAir, which 
may be deduced from the faithtul Tryals of the 
Honorable Boyle. The 38th of his Continuation of 
his Poyſico-Mechanical Experiments , tufficiently c- 
/Intes, that the exhanſted Revejver is quite void of 

| all 
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all Particles of Air, which evidently proves (as 
little attention to the Experiment wall diſcover) 
that there is Horm Nexus, as Bacon calls it, in the 
Air, which cannot be but in a Continuum : The ſame 
may be proved in Þater from Refrattion; for why 
are not the Rays diſturbed , if the Parts are In mo- 
tion ? When experience tells us, that a little ftirring 
with the finger troubles therz. Not to mention, 
that this »orzon of Fluidiry, tho embraced by the 
Pleniſts, is inconſiſtent with their Hypotheſis, an am- 
bient attending Circle being not to be found in Na- 
ture for each moving Particle; and to paſs by the 
diſficulries that preſs their opinion, who fancy Reſt to 
be the Cauſe of Continuity , ſince two ſmooth Bodtes, 
whoſe ſurfaces touch, and eternally reſt , will never 
make one Continuum; my next Argument againſt 
the Epicureans is drawn from their own Principles. 
For ſuppoſe Weight a property of Atoms, *tis impoſſi- 
ble the World ſhould be framed according to their 
Hypotheſis, tor how could the higher Atom deſcend, 
and touch the /ower, when the motions of both were 
equal ? Nor can that lutle declination * that nuivnns 
pT) Tepiy xm (which the Epicureans are fo bold 
to aſſume, contrary to all /e»/e and reaſon, and which 
(a) Plutarch declares as the great Charge againſt 
Epicuru ws eygrmov erat wirow CH ns pwn 
ovIO, 45 4 erting a new mot10n without a cuſe ) leſſen 
the difficulty ; for, as Twlly argues , if all Atoms de- 
cline, then none of them will ever ſtick together, if 
only ſome, hoc efſer quaſi Provincias Atomis dare, que 
recte, que oblique ferantur. But grant there could be 


pn 


(a) De Anime Procreatione, tx Time0. 
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a combination, and grant that combination ( which 
is impoſlible ) ſhould ſtop in ſome parts of the Space, 
yet from the very narzre of Weight, and Motion, it 
follows that the World, according to their Hyporheſi, 
could not be made in that order we now perceive it, 
For ſuppoſe this quiet frame ; the Aroms that fall 
on it, #$ the Laws of Motion in ſolid Bodies require, 
mult /eap backward ; but meeting with other deſcend. 
mg Atoms, their Reſil;tion is ſoon ſtopt, and & 
they muſt deſcend again , and then ſtrikzng, return, 
but not to fo great a diſtance as before , becauſe 
the velocity of the deſcent was leſs : and ſo the di 
ſtance ſtill decreaſing, the Atoms in a little time 
mult reſt , and only a vaſt heap of Matter, cloſ, 
and movelcſs , muit lie on that ſuppoſed quiet framt 
as its Baſis, 


p. 42. I. 18, 
Whence comes that freedom, &c. 


Since the Fpicrreans acknowledge the Liberty of 
the Wil, we may toke it as a ſuppoſition already 
granted, and without «ny farther proof make uſe of 
it in our diſputes 2gainſt them : but becauſe it is 
of great coniequence, and is the foundation of 
Seneca's and Plurarch's diſcourſes, Cur Bons male, 
& Alis bere it deſerves ſome confirmation. The 
Liberty of the Will is a power to chooſe, or refuſe 
any thiug after that the VnderFanding hath con 
dered it, and propoſed it as good, or bad. This1is 
that Te 0 mL of Epittctws, and, as he cails it, 
E oUIzepr, EXW2.U%9W, amepeu md igoy : free, mor ſub- 
jet ro bindrawce or impediment, and Adrian delivers 
It as his Dottrine, Tl, Wo/X EY 5d" 3 Zeus VIXNGH1 


ous 
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Naa: our Will not Jupiter himſelf can fetter : E- 
. s \ . ©... 

picurus calls 1t To rap nuas; and that ſucha power 
belongs to every Man, is evident from the 
eneral conſent of Mankind , for every Man finds 
fach a power in himſelf, and thence proceeds this 
agreement ; 'tis the foundation of all Zaws, of all 
rewards, and puniſhments, For it would be very ri- 
diculous for a Prince to command a ſtone not to fall, 
or break it for doing ſo. Origin declares, aperns 
ay fe E@vEANsS TO EXuo0Y , ariAns RUTTS x; F voigy; 
and Zucian ingeniouſly makes Soſtrarm baffle Minos, 
after he had granted, that all men act according to 
the determination of Fate, n exg5w emerate Wynn 
To TearTR® ; Which ordains every mans attions as 
ſoon as he ts born; and the Compaſſionate Philoſopher, 
who would have all offences forgiven,produceth this 
argument : £x0vIc PIN /veiv GANG TW wa YE 
xemTmaexaopyyor, fl or none ſan willingly,but are ford. 
But more, this may receive a particular confirmati- 
on from every man's experience : for let him de- 
ſcend into himſelf, he will find as great evicence 
for the liberty of his Will, as for his Being, as Carres 
delivers; tho he is extreamly miſtaken, whicn he 
tells us in a Metaphyſical Extaſie, A guocunque fi- 
mus, &F quantumvis ille fit potens, quantumvis fal- 
lax , hanc mibilominus in nobis libertatem eſſe ex- 
perimur ,, ut ſemper ab 1is credendis que non plane 
certa ſunt & explorata, poſſimus abſtinere , atque 
ita cavere , ne unquam erremw : for what doih 
he in this, but determine the extent of that Power, 
of whoſe bounds he is altogether ignorant ? and pla- 


ceth this Cogitarion beyond his reach, whole power 
£0 
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to deceive is infinite, and his will equal to his abili- 
ty. Butler us all conſider our uſual actions, and 
we ſhall find every one a demonſtration. For let x 
thouſand men think on any thing, and propoſe it to 
my choice, I will embrace, orreje& it according tg 
their deſire , which neceſiarily proves my Liberty; 
unleſs theſe Thouſand or perhaps the whole World, 
were determined to think on the ſame thing I waz 
to act. For my part, ifany one would take the bi: 
and bridle of Fate, | ſhall not envy him the honour; 
nor be very willing to blind my ſelt,to have the con- 
venience of a Gzide, Let Yelleizs think it a Com- 
mendarion for Cato to be gcod, qiia alitcr effe non 
potuit, and Lncan agree with him in his ſentence : 1 

ſhould rather be freely ſo. | 
This is oppoſed by thoſe who imagine the Soul 
material, and therefore all her ACtions neceſſary ; be- 
cauſe matter once moved , will ſtill keep the ſame 
motion, and the ſame determination which it received, 
which muſt needs deſtroy all Ziberty, and evidently 
proves the Epicurean Hypotheſis to be inconliſtent 
with it. Others urge Preſcience, and think them- 
ſelves ſecure of viftory, whilſt the Dejry is on their 
fide. The weakneſs of the former Opinion will here- 
after bediſcovered ; and Carres hath ſaid enough to 
ſilence the later objection : Hs difſficultatibus nos ex- 
pediemus , ſi recordemur mentem noſtram eſſe finitam, 
Det autem potentiam, per quam n0n tantum omnia, que 
ſunt, aut eſſe poſſunt, ab eterno preſcivit, ſed etiam, 40-1 
luit, ac preordinavit effe 1nfinitam, ideoque hanc quidem 
a nobis ſatis attingi, ut clare & diſtintte percipiamm 
ipſam in Deoefſe ;, non autem ſatis comprehendi, ut vi- 
deamus quo patto liberas hominum attiones indetermina- 
14s relinquat ; libertatis autem ſatis comprehendi, ut vi- 
Aeamus 
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deamus quo paito liberas hominum attiones indeterming- 
ras relinguat. Libertatis autem, & indifferentie que 
in nobis eſt nos ita conſcios eſſe ut nihil ſit quod evidens 
tins & perfetlins comprehendamus. Abſurdum enim 
eſſet , propterea quod non comprehendimus unam rem, 
quam ſcimu ex natura ſua nobi. debere eſſe incompre- 
henſibilem, de alia dubitare quam intine comprehendi- 
mu, atque apud noſmet ipſos experimur. 


P. 5O. |. 1. 
Are infinite, &Cc. 


The reſt of this Book is ſpent to prove, that the 
Figures of Atoms are very various,that thoſe of each 
ſhape are infinite ;, and this laſt is the greateſt abſur. 
dity imaginable. For jnfinize Aroms muſt fill all the 
ſpace that 1s : for if there is any place that can re- 
ceive another,there may be conceived an addition to 
the former number,and therefore to ſay it was infinite 
is abſurd : and this proves,that the infinite Atoms of 
Epicurus can be nothing elſe but a valt heap of dull 
moveleſs Matter, cocxtended with the infinite Space. 
And how then the World could be made, how 
theſe various alterations of Bodies , all which 
proceed from motion, ?tis difficult to be conceived : 
and this likewiſe preſſeth the Hyporheſis of Carres, 
and his indefinite Matter, as a lictle application will 
diſcover. 

His next deſign is to free his 4roms from all ſenſe- 
ble Qualities, which he convincingly performs ; and 
is of late ſeconded by ſo many Experiments of the 
Honourable Boyle,that tis now paſt all doubt. And if 
we can believe our ſenſes, we muſt forſake Forms and 
Qualities, and allow what = formerly called ſuch, 

(d) to 
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to be only Phantaſms ariſing from the ſtroke of ex- 
ternal Bodies on our Organs, There is 10 need 
to diſcourſe of his infinite Worlds,or the decay of this; 
thoſe Opinions depending on his abſurd fortuitous 
Concourſe and falling with it, only we may bid any 
man that is fond of theſe, to look on the face of the 
World as it is painted in Hiſtories down from the 
Trojan Wars, (for I preſs not more ancient infalli- 
ble Records) about which time Soczery firlt began, 
and he will ſee it look as young Now as Then,and its 
vigor ſtill as great. 

Another fancy of his is this. Animals thoſe things 
of ſenſe, can ſpring from ſenſleſ+ Seeds, and there is 
noneed of any Swperiour Principle to Matter,but a fit 
Combination of Aroms can Think, Will,or Remember ; 
and this is endeavoured to be proved,in order to his 
deſign in his Third Book, where he imploies all his 
Forces againſt the j-1morrality of the Soul, and there- 
fore ſhall be examined with it. And after thit I ſhall 
take off his exceptions againſt Providence, diſcover 
the abſurdities that abound in his exp/ication of the 
Beginning of the World, the Origine of Man,and the 
- Riſe of Societies. But to examine his accounts of 
the particular Phenomena,wou'd ſwell intoa Volum. 
And tho I have made pertinent Collettions for it,it will 
be an unneceſſary rask,his abſurd Opinions being ſo 
palpable, and eaſy to be ditroreredcnd the others 
being excellently confirmed by the modern Philoſo- 
phcrs and agreeable to common Obſervation. 


NOTES 


NOTES 


T he T bird Book. 


= _ grants the Soul to be a ſubſtance,diſtinct 
from thghe viſiole members, ard divides it into 
two parts,the Soul,properly ſo called,and the And, 
which isgthe goveraing and ruling part, and takes 
the Heart for its proper ſcat,whillt the Soul is dit- 
fus'd over the whole body : but theſe two are but one 
Nature,ard united, becauſe the 14nd can aft on the 
Soul, and the Soul on the 1411489 and therefore both 
are material, T angere enim C tan ſine corpore nulla 
poreſt res, and no Aion gan be withont Toxch. T his 
ſubſtance of the Soul is a corgeries, of round ſmooth 
Atoms, and conſiſts ofpur parts:: Wind, Yaporr, 
Air, and a fourth VaiiTeſs thing, which is the priz- 
ciple of Senſe. This Soul is not equal to the Body, as 
Democritus imagineds but its parts are ſet at di- 
ſtance, and when preſt by any external Objects, 
meet,and jumble 2gainſt one another,and ſo percezve. 
This is the deſcription of the Epicurean Soul, and 
the manner of its aCting : and all the Arguments 
they propoſe againſt iis /mmortalirty , endeavour 
likewiſe toevince it marerial,;and that too from the 
mutual acting of the Sox! and Body on one another. 

Toexamine each particular, I ſhall firſt grant it 
material, and then conſider the validity of that cor 
ſequence; ſecondly prove it immaterial,and ſhow that 
(d 2) All 
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an immaterial Being can aCt on a material, and then 
diſcourſe on the validity of that Conſequence which 
infers it to be immortal, becauſe *tis immaterial. 

-And here I ſhall admit the diſtinCtion between 
Soul, and Mind, taking one to be the principle of 
Lifeand the other of Senfe , but cannot allow them 
to be one nature becauſe of their mutualaCting,unlels 
the Body too on the ſame account be but one nature 
with the Soul, which Lucreriw himſelf denies. This 
Mind is ſeated in the Brain, a thouſand Experiments 
aſſuring us,that when there happens any obſtruction 
in the Nerves, the Animal feels not tho you cut 
the part that lies below the ſtoppage ;, and yet the 
leaſt prick above it,raiſes the uſual pains and convul- 
ſions. Now ſuppoſe this Mind material, and conſider 
that it hath been already proved, that Aatrer is not 

ſelf-exiſtent,&thereforedepends on anotherSubſtance | 
for its Being;now I ſuppoſe any man will grant,that | 
tis as eaſie to preſerve,as to make a thing ; for Pre- | 
ſervation is only a continuing that Being, which is 
already given : and therefoge tho the Soul were 14- 
zerial, yet the Conſequence is weak. And thus the 
Storcks, tho they acknowledge nothing but Body, 
Thu s Aly ly Wen Tz *; @Iapriw Atynow tx ev.9us | 

3 T2 nwual GO. aranyaou thcipery, am Bapt- 

yelivers opores nab tautluy, * © 7 apuduiwy wexek 

F as TVp ava huotws vhs maylwy, 7 5 TH) aqpo- 

pw Tegs Mov mvas oypoves, And affirm the Soul 

to be generated and corruptible ;, yet it is not deſtroy'd 
as ſoon as divided from the limbs , but remains ſome 
time in that ſtate ;, the Soul of the vitious and ignorant 
ſome few years, but thoſe of the wiſe and good till the 
general Conflagration of the World. 

' Secondly, that the Soul js immaterial, is _ 
rom 
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from its operations, for when any external object 

preſſeth on the Organ,it can only move it: Now let 
this motion be inward, ariling from the preſſure of 

the external Object; or let it be an endeavour our- 

ward, proceeding from the reſiftance of the Heart,as 

Mr. Hobbs imagines;or elſe a little trembling of the 

minute parts, as the Epicureans deliver; yet what is 

either of theſe motions to Senſe ? For ſtrike any 
piece of Marrer, there ariſeth preſently that prel- 
ſure inward, and the endeavour outward; and yet [ 
believe no man accounts a Workman cruel for break- 
ing a S:one,or ſtriking a piece of Timber,tho accor- 
ding to this opinion, he may raiſe as quick a ſenſe of 
pain in theſe,as in a man. Nor mult any one obje:t 
the different figures and contrivances of Sroxes, and 
Nerves,for thoſe only make the motion more or leſs 
caſte, but cannot alter the nature of the Preſlare.Be- 
ſides,let us take ſeveral round little Balls;,and ſhake 
them in a bag that they may meet, ſtrike and reflet, 
who can imagine that here is any perception ? that 
theſe balls feel the motion and, know that they do ſo. 
And indeed the Epjcrreons grant what we contend 
for,ſince they flic to a fourth nameleſs thing,i.c.they 
cannot imagine any Matter under any particular 
Schematiſm fit to think or percesve, But grant that 
ſimple apprehenſion could b:long to marter, yet how 
could it unite two T hinps in a Propoſition,and pro- 
nounce them agreeable ? How after this conjunction, 
conſider them again,and col{e&,and form a Syllogiſnr ? 
for there is no Cauſe of either of thoſe two Motions, 
and therefore they cannot be in z2zarter. For ſuppo'e 
two things propoſed to conlideration, and let their 
ſimple preſſure on the Organs raiſe a Phantaſon ; this 
1s the ozly morzon that can be cauſed by the Oly-t: : 
NOWw 
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now let theſe be removed, and any man will find 
himſelf able to conſider the nature of theſe Objefts, 
compare their properties,and view their agreement, 
which muſt be a d:/tin& morion from the former; and 
this too can be done ſeveral hours,manths,or years, 
after the firſt preſſure of the Objects, and after the 
Organs have been diſturbed with other morions, and 
conſequently the firſt quite loſt : And after all this 
he can joyn theſe zwo Objefts, thus compared witha 
third, and compare them again, and after that bring 
the two Extreams into a Conclulion ; and all this by 
the ſtrength of his own jud;ement, without the help, 
the preſſure, or direCtion of any external impulſe, 
Befides,the Epicureans grant they havea Conception 
of Aroms, Void, and infinite,ot which they could ne- 
ver receive any /mave and conſequently no cauſe of 
their Conception ; matrer being not to be moved, 
but by material Images, and thoſe too of equal big- 
neſs with the Corp»ſc/es that frame the Soul. Other 
Reaſons may be produced from the diſproportton of 
the Image of the Objett to the Organ, it being impoſli- 
ble that any thing ſhould appear bigger than the Or- 
gan,ifSenſe were only the notion of it,or of ſome parts 
contained in 1t; becauſe it would he able to receive 
no more z20:407, than what came from ſome part of 
the Obyett of equal dimenſions to it. But 1 haſten to 
ſhow, that an immater;al Being can aCt on a mate- 
rial. And here we muſt mind again,tnat the ſubluna- 
ry Matter is not ſelf-exi/tent, and therefore depends 
on ſomcthing, that is ſo : now this Being cannot be 
Matter, for all Matter is diviſible and therefore in- 
conſiſtent with,neceſſary exiſtence;now this Subſt ance, 
as He created,{o he muſt mzove Matter, for Motion is 


a2t a necellary Mode of it,as every mans Senſes will 
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evince. And 'tis the ſame thing to create and pre- 
ſerve a Being, with ſuch and ſuch a Mode or Acci- 
dent;as it is barely to create it. And this infers that 
He can at on Matter as much as the Sou! now doth, 
and this Attion is not any thing diſtin from his 
Will; the ſame Power that created, moves it ; and 
that this may beeaſily conceived every man hath a 
fecrer Witneſs in himſelf , and may be convinced 
from his own aftions. But let us conſider a little 
farther, and we ſhall find Xorion as difhcult to be 
conceived as this moae of atting; for thoſe that de- 
fine motion to be only a ſucceſſive mode of Being in 
reſpect to Place, only tell us the Efe# of it , when 
we enquire after its Nature : I ſhall therefore take 
it for a Phyſical Being, and diltinCt from eMarrer, 
aS its tranlitions out of one Body into another ſuf- 
ficiently evince z and any man may ealily obſerve 
how full of contradictions Carres is, when he treats 
of this Subje&t, having determined Adotion to be on- 
ly a mode of Matter, Now all the definitions of 
the Philoſophers prove , that we have no /des of 
this but from its effefts; and therefore its manner 
of atting, of tranſition, &c. Is as hard to be concei- 
ved, as the mode of Afion in an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance ; and yet no man doubts it. 

Thirdly, there is a great conteſt about Brutes, 
ſome allowing them perception, others aſſerting them 
to be nothing but Machizes, and as void of all ſenſe 
as an Engine. This later Opinion is irreconcilea- 
ble to their At:0n5,and to that experience we have 
of their 4ociliry, and the relations of their Cunning, 
even from thoſe mens mouths, which are great ſick. 
lers for this fancy : and this ariſes from a common 
Opinion, that it they grant Brares immaterial Souls 

(as 
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(as they muſt do if they allow them perceprion) the 
Conſequence will be unavoidable , Tberefore they 
are immortal. But to ſpeak freely,l could never per- 
ceive any ſtrength in this argument ; and if 1 had 
no ſtronger convictions, I could ſubſcribe to Sene- 
ca's Opinion. 

(a) Juvabat de Anime e@ternitate querere, 1mo me- 
bercule creaere ; credebam enim facile opintonibus mag 
norum virorum rem graviſſ:mam promittentinm, magts 
quam probantium. For Immaterjality doth not infer 
neceſſity of Exiſtence, or put the thing above the 
Power of him that framed it : And therefore 1 
mortality is a gift of the Creatour, and might like- 
wiſe have been beſtowed on Marrer ; and therefore 
Beaſts may be allowed Subſtances capable of Percep- 
ti9n,which may direCt,and govern them.,and die,and 
be buried in the ſame Grave with their Bodies. But 
we have ſach great evidence for the immortality of 
the Mind of Man, both from the Diſpenſations of 
Providence, and infallible pron4ſes, that I could. not 
give a firmer aſlent,nor havea ſtronger ground for 
my Opinion, it the Proofs could be reduced to Fi- 
gures, and propoſed in Squares,and Triangles. 

Beſides the general, he produces many particular 
arguments , from the different operations of the 
Soul inthe ſeveral ſtages of our life. He had obſer- 
ved ( and who can be 1gnorant of that ) that tho 
both in Childhood, Youth, and old Age the notices 
of external ObjeCfts are equally clear and perfect, 
yer at firlt ourapprehe:fions and our memories are 
weak, our Judgment ard reaſon little and very dif- 
ferent from the accurate perception of riper years : 


C—— 
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and that decays again, and extream old Ape ſlowly 
leads us back to our Swadling Cloths and our Cra- 
dles : To theſe he adds the various diſtempers that 
are incident to man ; how ſometimes the mind is 
lulled into a Lethargy, and then-wak'd again into a 
Frantick fit ; and how at laſt Death ſteals in upon 
our life, and wins inch by inch till it becomes Ma- 
ſter of the whele : And hence he infers the increaſe 
and decay of the mind,and that it is born and dies : 
Now theſe arguments cannot ſtartle any one that 
conſicers the immortality of the Soul is not to be in- 
ferred from any attribute of its own ſubſtance z 
but the will and pleaſure of the Author of its Be- 
ing : and therefore did it really ſuffer all thoſe di- 
ſturbances he imagines, yet who doubts but a tor- 
mented Thing may be kept in Being lince the torment 
it ſelf is nor Death: But Natural Philoſophy will 
account for theſe diſtraftions. If we conſider what 
Life is, and how the Sol muſt depend on the Body 
2s to its operations : If we diſtinguiſh Life from 
Senſe, *Uis nothing elſe but a due motion, and di- 
geſtion of the Humors ; and this agrees to Plants 
as well as Senſibles. They are nouriſht, grow and 
live alike ; and an Animal dies becauſe ſome of 
theſe are either loſt, or depraved ; for wete her 
habitation good and convenient, the Sox! would ne- 
ver leave it, ſhe hath no ſuch reluCtancy to matrrer, 
nor is fo afraid of its pollutions as the Platomiſts 
fanfie, that ſhe ſhould be eager to be gone ; _ 
when the Body fails, and is unfit for thoſe animal 
motions, over which it was her office to preſide, ſhe 
muſt retire from the lump of Clay, and go to her 
appointed place : So that the Soul ſuffers nothing, 
when the Limbs grow uſeleſs, az even common 


(e) ob- 
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- obſervation teſtifies, for a Palſy in the Arm or 
Leg, doth not impair the judgment, and often 
when the Limbs are feeble, and the Body ſunk to 
an extremity of weakneſs, the mind is vigorous 
and aCtive , and very wequal company for the de- 
caying matter. And as tor the Pain and Torture 
that accompany Death, and make the Tragedy more 
ſolemn, ?tis evident, that ſuppoſe the Soul immor- 
tal, 'tis impoſlible it ſhould be otherwiſe; ſo that 
this can be no argument for the Epicureans. which, 
admit the contrary ſuppoſition, can be ſo eaſily ex- 
plained : And here we muſt conceive the mind as 
the chiefeſt pare of man, a judging ſubſtance, but 
free from all Anticipations and Ideas ; a plain Raſa 
Tabula; but fit for any impreſſions from external 
Objects, and capable ro make deduCtions from 
them ; in order to this ſhe is put into a Body cu- 
riouſly contrived , fitted with nerves and veins, 
and all necellary Inſtruments for Animal motion ; 
upon theſe Organs external Objects aft by preſſure, 
and fo the motion is continued to the Sear of this 
Soul, where ihe judges according to the firſt im- 
pulſe, and that Judgment is called either Pajn or 
Pleaſure ;, ſo that the ation of the Soul is ſtill wm- 
form and the ſame; and the various Paſlions ariſe 
only from the varicty of the Objects ſhe contem- 
plates : But now becauſe ſhe has memory, and from 
theſe notices once received can make deductions ; 
ſhe is capable of all thoſe affe&tions which are pro- 
perly called Paſſions, as Grief, Joy, &c, All which 
are aCts of Reaſor, and are compatible to Brutes too, 
according to their degree of Perception : And be- 
£des ſince the Mind makes nſe of the Body in her 
molt zntellef.l ations, as is evident from that wea- 
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rineſs that is conſequent to the moſt ab/rafted ſpe- 
culations ; the diſtxrbance ſhe receives proceeds 
from the «»firneſs of the Organs, but ſhe works as 
rationally in a mad-man as 1n a ſober, in a Fool as in 
the molt ni/e, becauſe ſhe aCts according to the ut- 
moſt perfection her /aj/ruments will permit. 

Burt becauſe this notion of a Raſa Tabula willnot 
agree with thoſe, who are fond of ſome I know not 
what innate ſpeculative, and Prattical Ideas ; it will 
be neceſſary to conſider the inltances they produce. 
The firſt is that of many Geomerrical figures, for in- 
ſtance a Chiliagon of which we can make perfett de- 
monſtrations, which preſuppoſe an Idea of the Sub- 
jet, tho we can have no Image nor repreſentation 
of it from our fancy : But in propoling this in- 
ſtance they do not attend, that theſe Properties 
belong to a Chiliagor ;, becauſe it contains fo ma- 
ny Triangles which is a figure obvious enough to 
Senſe. The Second is that of a Deiry, upon which 
Cartes his whole Philoſophy depends ; and here he 
grants this to be imper fett, 1.c. really none at all, be- 
cauſe not agreeable to the Object whoſe /dea 1t 
pretends to be; yet this is enough to guide us in 
our Religion, becauſe the higheſt our minds can 
reach : But even this we have fro.n Senſe ; from 
the conſideration of the imperfections of- all things 
with which we are converſant, we riſe to the knows 
ledge of an Al-perfeit ; ſo that all the Airribures we 
can conceive are jult in oppoſition to what we di{- 
cover here, and therefore according to the diffe- 
rent apprehenſions that men have entertained of 
ſuch Things ſo various have been their notions of 
the Dey, as is evident from the Heathen World ; 
And this makes way to diſcover how we got all thoſe 
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particular notions which we call the Law of Nature, 
and are ſaid to be written in our hearts : For when 
men was firſt created in his perfeCt ſtate, without 
any prejudice of Infancy or Education , he had as 
much knowledge as was deſigned for that order of 
Creatures, in the Univerſe ; the notions of all 
things were clearly repreſented,and Good and Evil 
appeared naked,and in their proper ſhapes : T hele 
notions have been delivered down to us, and from 
theſe once made plain the mind neceſlarily infers 
ſuch praCtical rules as are called the Law of Na- 
ture : And this explication will give an account of 
the diverſity of Manners and Opinions amongſt 
men , and the various interchanges of Barbarity, 
and Civility thro the World. 


» 


NOTES 


The Fourth Book. 


AG. 103. l. 19. And ſhow pale Ghoﬀts, &Cc, 

After he had copiouily diſcourſcd of the Varure 
of the Sonl, and endeavourcd to prove it Aortal, he 
goes On hcre, and pretends, to ſolve One Argument 
which ftill ſeemed to prets his Opimon, and that is 
drawn from the various Apparitions that ſometimes 
preſent the mage of our deceaſed Friends,and makes 
ſo lively and vigorous impreſſion on the fancy, that 
wecannot but think them real, and ſomething beſide 
naked imagination : But becauſe lie wntermixes, this 
with his diſconrſeof the Senſes, and makes it depend 
on the Epicurean explication of Y:ji0n, 1 ſhall be obli- 
ged briefly to conſider his Dottrime, and that being 
overthrown, diſcourſe of the ſtrength of the Argu- 
ment : Well then, not to trouble him about his 0- 
ther Sexſes, concerning Viſion he delivers thisz Thin 
ſubtle Images conſtantly riſe from the ſurfaces of all Bo- 
dies, which make an Impreſſion on our Organs,and then the 
20tice 35 communicated to the ſoul. To confute this, we 
need look no farther than his own Principles, and 
conſider that he hath madeWezght a Property of Mat- 
ter,and an endeavour Downward a necellary Adjunt: 
And thereforeall motion «pward is violent,and pro- 
ceeds from external preſſure, or impulſe, 
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Now any man -knows that the ſpectes are pro- 
pagated any way with equal eaſe, and we ſee as well 
when the Objeck is placed below our Eye, as when 
above it : But there 1s no force to make theſe Images 
riſe,and therefore 'tis impoſlible they ſhould. Their - 
own Nature oppoſes, the Air (asall muſt grant) that 
lies behind the Obje&, is unfit to give this impulſe 
to the ſolid parts of the upper ſurface, that 0 the 
ſide,todrive it upward: And l believe nonewill think 
theſe Imagesare raiſed by the Air that is perpendicu- 
lar to the ſuperficies; and this Argument more ſtrong- 
ly concludes, if we conſider his explication of Dr- 
ſtance,for there he requires that theſe Images ſhould 
Crive on all the Air between the Obje& and the Eye, 
tho it often reſiſts and beats furioully againſt them, 
which cannot be done, but by a conſiderable force,and 
a greater ſrength than can be allowed theſe ſubtle 
Forms, tho riſing from any Bady in the moſt conven1- 
ent poſirion,and when their Weight can aſliſt their Mo- 
tion : But more; if ſuch Images aroſe, it mult be 
granted that theObje# muſt ſeem changed every t- 
»u:eand it would be impoſſible to look upon a Cher- 
ry for the Space of an hour,and ſtill perceive it bluſh 
with the ſame Colour ; becauſe every Image that 
moves our Eye,cannot be above one hundred times 
thinner than the skin of chat Fruit; for I believe any 
man wHYl freely grant that thts 5k:2 ſo divided will be 
t00 tranſparent to be perceived : or if it may ſtill be 
ſeen, let the d:viſ5on proceed, and at laſt the Abſur- 
aity will preſs,and follow too faſt,and too cloſely to 
be avoided : I ſhall not mention, that contrary Winds 
muſt diſturb theſe Image:,break their looſe order, and 
hinder their paſſage ; but only take notice, Thar tis 
impoſlible ſuch 1mages, ſhould enter at the Eye, and 
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repreſent an Obje# as great as we perceive it : For 
theſe Images riling from the ſurface,muſt proceed by 
parallel lines 3 and their parts maintain as great a di- 
ſtance as the parts of the Body whence they ſprang 
becauſe they come from every part of the Obje&, 
and are commenſurate to it ; and therefore cannot 
be preſſed cloſer without Penetration or Confuſion. 
But ſuppoſe Y3/ion might be thus explained, grant 
every one like the Man in Seneca had his own Image 
ſtill walking before him, yet [mginorion and Thought 
have their peculiar difficulties. 


Pag. 123. (.31. 
Theſe paſs the Limbs, &C. 


Tully examining this opinion ſays, Tora Res, Velles, 
anugatoria eſt, and adds farther, Quid eſt quod minxs 
probari poreſt, quam omnium in me incidere Imagines, 
Homer1, Archilochi, Romuli, Numz, Pythagorz, 
Platonis, rec ea forma qua illi fuerint ? quomodo ergo 
ill:? Letus conſider ow Dreams,where the powers of 
Fancyand Imaginationare moſt obſervable. Theſe our 
Poet explains by entring Imazes, which paſs thro 
the body and ſtrike the /ou! : How deficient thisis a- 
ny one may be ſatisfied from his own Obſervarion,for 
That will tell him that he dreams cf things at a vaſt 
diſtance,and not thought on for ſome Months : What 
then ? Can the /mage paſs thro thoſe large trafts of 
Air whole and wndijtrrbed ? Are they not as thin a 
ſubſtance as the Epicurcan Soul, and as eaſily diſ- 
ſolved ? Can they enter the Pores of the Body and ſtill 
preſerve their order, and the Mind be accounted 
mortal forthe ſame way of paſſage,and this be uſed as 
an Argument againſt its /-f»/ion ? Strange power of 

Pre- 
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Prejudice / that can blind the ſharpeſt Eyes, make 
them dull and unfit to be moved by theſe chick and 
almoſt palpable Errors, but perchance there is no 7- 
mage of an Abſurdity, and therefore we muſt excuſe 
the Epicurean : Belide, ſome thingsare preſented to 
our Imaginations, of which there can be' no Image; 
Harp ſeems to ſound, when it hes ſilent in the Caſe, 
when there is no brisk 2ibratioz of the ſtrings to im- 
pel theambientAir,and createa ſound; for ſorddoth 
not "conſiſt of parts that fly from the Body, (as Lucre- 
tins imagins)'tis only an agitation of the rigid parts 
of the Air, as a Thouſand Experiments can evince, 
but two may ſuffice ; One is taken from Common Ob- 
ſervation: For touch the ſounding Wire of Virgi- 
nals at one end, and the noite ceaſes, tho the Touch 
cannot hinder the flux of Aroms, from any part, 
but that which it immediately preſſeth : The O- 
ther is known to all, who have heard that a Bef will 
not ſound in the exhauſted Receiver, tho the parts 
might there fly off with greater eaſe , they being 
not troubled with ary Ambient reſiſting Air. 


Pag. 126, |. 3. 
Unleſs (he fets her ſelf ro think, &c. 


It being demanded why any man could think on 
vhat he pleaſed, the anſwer is; That Images are con- 
ſtantly at hand, bur being very thin and ſubtle they 
cannot be perceived talefs the Mind endeavours ; 
which tho preſgd by alt the difficulties propos'd con- 
cerning Imazes,yct may receive a farther examinatt- 
on. For firſt, the Mind muſt think on the Objett be- 
fore this endeavonr, elſe why ſhould ſhe ſtrive, why 
apply her {elf particularly to that? and that thisAr- 
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gument is ſtrong againſt the Epicurears, is evidehic 
from that queſtion which Zucretivs propoſeth in his 
fifih Book, about the beginning of Ideas in his Dei- 
ties, which I have already reflefted on. But more: 
This Endeavour of the Mind is a Mction, Nothing 
being to be admitted in the Epicurean Hypotheſis but 
what may be explained by Marrer variouſly 
figured and agitated : Now Epicurw hath ſet- 
ted but Three kinds of eHotion, 7) cxypl, i) 
Taplyxamy, and 7) mAyyl, and the two latter 
neceſlarily ſuppoſe the former, and therefore if that 
x7 ul cannot belong to the Soul, tis abſurd 
to conclude this endeavour to be either of the latter : 
And here it muſt be conſidered, that the Epicurear 
Soul is Material, and therefore Weight is a 
Property of all its parts, wbich will necellitate this 
Soul, to ſubſide in all the Veſlels of the Body, as 
low as poſlible ; and therefore it cannot actually en- 
joy this motion, and conſequently no Endeavour. 

Here I might be copious (for 'tis an eaſie task) 
in laying open the weakneſs of the Arguments by 
which he endeavours to prove that our Limbs were 
not made and deſigned for proper Offices and Em- 
ployments ; it would be an endleſs trouble to purſue 
him throall the Abſrerdities which lie in his Opinions 
concerning Sleep, and Spontaneous motion, for every 
Man hath his own conſtant experience to confute 
them , and therefore as Latantizs thinks a loud 
laughter the only ſuitable reply to the former , let 
the others be contented with the ſame anſwer ; nor 
hinder me inthe proſecution of the propoſed Argus 
ment. 


(f) And 
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And here it muſt be confeſſed, that a Thouſand of 
theſe Stories zre the genuine produttions of fear 
and fancy : Melancholy and Inadvertency have not 
been unfruicful ; and we owe many of them to Su- 
perſtuion, Intereſt , and Deſign : but to believe all 
counterfeit becauſe ſome are ſo, is unreaſonable, 
and ſhows a perverſeneſs, as faulty as the greateſt 
credulity. For when ſn-h are atteſted by multitudes 
of Excellent Men, free from all Vanity, Deſign or 
Superſtition, who had the teſtimony of their Senſes 
for their aſſurance, and would not believe it till af- 
ter curious ſearch, and tryal ; we mult aſſent, or 
ſink below Scepticiſm it ſelf, for Pyrrho would fly a 
threatning Dog , and make his excuſe, 94A 67vy mY 
6N0y F apo my exc; "1 hard to put off the whole 
an : And that there are ſuch Stories delivered with 
all the marks of Credibility, I appeal o the Collection 
of Mr. Glzz44l. Let any one look on that which 1s re- 
corded by the Learncd Dr. Gale in his Notes upon 
the Fifth Chaptcr of the Third Section of Jamblichus 
de Myſteriis, and then I ſhall give him leave to uſe 
his A:oms and his Motion to the greateſt advantage, 
but for ever diſpair of an explication : The Story 
ſpeaks thus in Frglijh. ©In Lambeth lives one Francis 
t Cthim,an honeitman,and of good credir, this man 
© lay in a very ſad condition Four Years, and Five 
© Months : The firſt Symptom was unuſual Dronſe- 
© neſs & a Numnneſs tor three days, which forced him 
©t9otake his Bed : In the firſt Month he took little 
© or no meat or drink ; the ſecond , he faſted Ten 
© days and often afterward Five, or Seven : He fed 
© on Raw and Boyled meat with equal greedineſs, 


© never mo;ed himſelf in the bed , and waked con- 
* {tantly 
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© ſtantly for the Firſt years, at laſt never cloſed his 
© Eyes, but kept them fixt and ſtedd', He made no 
© Articulate ſound, nor took any notice of his Wife, 
©2nd Children, nor ſeemed to feel the Knives and 
©Lances of the Chyrurgeons. Ar laſt given over by 
e all, he thus unexpeCtedly recovered: In the Whir 
© ſun-week 1675. He ſeemed to be wakned out ofa 
T very ſound Sleep, and ( as he relates it ) his 
© Heart, and Bowels grew warm , and his breaſt 
© freed from that weight which before oppreſt it, 
© 2nd he heard a voice which bid him go to Prayers, 
© and then he ſhould be well : Paper and Ink being 
© brought, with a trembling hand he writ theſe 
© words, 1 deſire that Prayers be made for me. 
© Two Miniſters came, and when they had ſufficient- 
© ly examined the mattcr , and found it free from 
© all cheat, they began thoſe Praycrs which the Ex- 
© gliſh Liturgy appoints for the $S:c4, and when they 
© were come to Glory be to the Father, &c. The 
Sick man ſpake with a loud voice, Glory be ro God 
© on high. Ard in two days time, his Feet, Hands, 
© and other Limbs, were perfectly reſtored : but he 
© could not remember any thing that was done to 
© him during all the Four Years: and this Relation I 
© aſſert to be very true: Now tho ſuch as theſe do not 
direCtly prove the immortality of the Soul, yet they 
ſufficiently take off all preteniions of the Epicrreans 
againlt it ; fince they evidently prove , That there 
are ſome ſubtle unſeen Subſt ances permanent, and du- 
rable, and conſequently /mmzaterial, for they cannot 
imagine that any Material ſubſtance thinner than 
Smoak or Air, can be lcfs ſubjcCt to diſſolution than 
thoſe ; tho they contradiCt themſelves , and grant 
the Eternal Bodies of their Deities to be ſuch. 
(f2) Pg, 
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He that would eſtabliſh a Criterion, is certain to 
have the Sceprick for his Enemy, and what is more 
uncom.ortable, to be unable to confute him : He is 
an Animal uncapable of conviction, his folly may bez 
expoſed, but to endeayour to bring him to ſenſe and 
reaſon is as wild a deſign, 


ut fiqurs Aſellum 
In campum doceat parentem currere frant, 


Pyrrho would venture on a Precipice in ſpight of 
his ſenſes , and tho the more Sober are careful of 
their lives, yet they are as proof againſt convicti- 
ons ; a perverſe ſort of creatures, born to contra- 
dit, and inſtructed in all the ſtudied methods of 
foolery : Scepticiſm according to their own degni- 
tion Is OVvapus arliinlnn panvoperuy, 4 VOupre vey ; 
its effeCt, is freedom from Aſlent, and its end Sere- 
nity. The Principle of the Seft is, ram Aoyn 
2oyoy ioy avlizadzeay, Jet this is not propoſed as 4 
Dogma, for that is an aſſent, mi Tegyugl m3 17) 
Ms Eanonuces CnTuptroy ; nor 1s it laid down as lv 
in its ſelf, and a real Truth ; but only in appea- 
rance,& therefore Empiricus prefaceth his diſcourſe 
with theſe words, T PLE wy GT1TrECk 2d e105 Th? £Y" 
DMozperoy NabeCmtla ws $725 eorT Os ray ws, 
KaSwwep aigw, And yet they follow their nar- 
ral Apperite for their preſervation, ſeek the good 
and profitable, and fly the bad and hurtful according 
to appearance, for they do not deny bat that they 

may 
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may be warm and cool, and are capable of pain,and 
pleaſure ; yet none,like a dogmatilt, affirms it is as 
umpyov, but mo tau Ty, Pairoueroy Thos amay: 
Yea To tauls alttams. The Law of their Coun- 
try, is the rule of J«ſt and Ri2hr, and the Cuſtom of 
the nation determines their Religion, 


This is the face of a Sceprick as it is drawn by his 
own hand, and ſince we find it condemned to diff- 
dence, there are fome reaſons ſure of this unſettled- 
neſs, this e091 ; and ſome propoſe Ten, others 
Fifteen, and others increaſe the number ; but one 
will comprehend them all , ard that is enough to 
ruine every ſcience in the world , 'Tis taken from 
the variety of Opiniors about the ſame thing : for 
there can be no appeal tor a decifion,becauſe he that 
would judge, aCts by the ſame faculties that thoſe 
do that are at ſtrife, and fo he that loſes the 
Cauſe will be ſtill dis- fatisfied, and to invert Senecs, 
Citins inter Horologia quam Philoſophos convenit. This 
difference riſeth trom the various tempers of mens 
Bodies, the diſpoſitions of their Organs , and ſitua- 
tion of the Objeft: Thus Melancholy and San- 
guine take different notices from the ſame impreſli- 
on, Young and Old, Sick and Healthy, Drunk and 
Sober do not agree; nor is it enough to anſiver 
that ſome of theſe are indiſpoſed, whilſt the others 
are in order ; for ſince that Change is nothing but 
an alteration of the Humors, they demand a reaſon 
why ſach and ſuch a diſpoſition ſhould be more ca- 
pable of receiving Imprelles from Objetts that are 
agrecable to the nature of the things, than another : 
Bgſides they obſerve, that the Complexions of Ani- 
\ mals are various, and the texture of their Organs 
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different : ſo that there cannot be the ſame refra- 
Ctions in their eyes, the ſame windings in their . 
ears; and therefore not the ſame notices from the 
ſame Objetts : And indeed did the Scepricks proceed 
no farther than Senſcble Qualities, we muſt acknow- 
ledge them to be very happy in the diſcovery ; for 
*tis certain that thoſe are Phantaſms alone,and thoſe 
that think Hony ſweet,and thoſe that think it bitter 
have equally true repreſentations of the Object, be- 
cauſe the little parts of Hony aCt upon both their 
Organs according to their figure. 

Hence they proceed to deny all firſt Principles,and 
ſo are put beyond all poſſibility of Conviction, for 
ſtill demanding cl aftnr proof , they mult reel 
on to eternity without ſatisfaction : But this is too 
long a Journey, and too fruitleſs a trouble to pur- 
ſue, and ſo we mnſt take our leaves of theſe contrra- 
difting Animals; who have no other reaſon to deny 
the clear light of Science , but becauſe ſome mens 
Eyes are too weak to look ſteddy upon it. 


47 
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The Fifth Book. 


P4 G. 144. Here begins his [mpietyanew, and he 
endeavours to raiſe a du/t, and blind mens un- 
derſtandings; and to ſecure his former Opinion pre- 
tends Objections intermixt with Scoffs, againſt all 
thoſe, who upon ſober Principles, and a ftrit ſearch 
into the order and diſpolition of Things , were 
forced to confeſs this Frame to be the cor. :rivance of 
ſoine intelligent Being, and the Product of Wiſdom it 
ſelf. And here, agreeable to the Epicarean Princi- 
ples, he ſuppoſeth Intereſ# to be the cauſe of all good 
nature,and the only ſpring of Att:on,and then peremp- 
torily demands , what fairable rerurns Man could 
make the Gods for all their labour,or what additional 
happineſs they could receive ? Where he makes ano- 
ther wild ſ#ppoſirion , which will never be granted, 
viz. That to create, or diſpoſe, is toyl, and trouble to 
Omnipotence, for ſuch I have proved every eternal, 
and /elf-exiſtent to be. Now let us look a little on 
the immoderate Praiſes he beſtows on his Zpicuras, 
and ask' him what rewards could Poſteriry give him 
for his Philoſophy, how could hereccive any benefit 
from their pra/es,and Commendations ? What then 

was 
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was his God Epicurws a fool, who loſt his own Eaſe, 
oppoſed himſelf to ſo many Philoſophers, and la- 
boured to write almoſt infinite Yolums, when he had 
no motive toengage himſelf in all this trouble ? No, 
Lucretivs highly eſteems him for the benefits he be- 
ſtowed on Mankind; and thus anſwers himſelf, 
whilſt he allows ſgle benevolence to be a ſtrong mo- 
tive to Aftion : And this is allowed by general con- 
ſent, he being hated who looks only on his own in- 
tereſt, and makes that the meaſure of all his deſigns, 
And thatthe Deityis benevolent in the higheſt degree, 
is as evident as that it isa perfeCtion to be ſo: for 
*tis already proved, that infinite perfettion is a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of ſelf-exiſtence. But when he en- 
deavours to prove, that to Be is no good to man, 
what but laughter can be returned to ſuch an idle 
oppolition of common Senſe ? Forif, to be conti- 
nued i Being is ſo great a Good, and fo deſireable, 
as all mens wiſhes and endeayours ſufficiently evince, 
then ſurely to beſtow that Being, is at leaſt an equal 
bleſſing. And to anſwer his 1mpudent queſtion, How 
the Deity could have his Xnowleage ? 'tis ſufficient 
to return, that his method of Knowing is not to be 
meaſured by ours, that he is Omni/cient, that being 
a perfettion , nor needs any external impulſe from 
Images. 

But leaving this , he finds fault with the Contri- 
vance itſelf, and, likethat proud King of Arragon, 
could no doubt have mended the Deſign. And here 
tho 'tis unreaſonable to demand a particular Cauſe 
and Motive for every Contrivance , ſince we are 
not of the Cabinet-Council of Nature, nor aſliſted 
at her Projett, yet his Exceptions (no doubt the beſt 
his labouring Wit covld invent) are ſo weak, ſo of- 

| ten 
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ten anſwered, and ſo eaſily ( on Ptinciples groun- 
ded on cgxrtain Hiſtory, and infallible Record ) £9 
be accounted for, and there is no necd to frame 4 
particular Anſwer, and no fear that any,the meaneſt 
Reader, can ever be ſurpriſed with ſuch Trifles. 
Having, as he imagined, freed the Deity from all 
care and trouble, and kept him in caſe and quiet, 
whilſt the world was makz:ng, hz proceeds to Celine» 
ate the Order. And here I cannot imagine a man 
could at more agreeable to his Principles or de- 
ſcribe chance better ; relolving all Philoſophy, all 
our ſearch, and enquiry into thale matters, into a 
naked May be ;, nay often ſcarce ſtanding within 
the comprehenſive bounds of Poſlibility. But to paſs 
by all the ContradiCtions that he in the very Prin- 
ciples, and beginning of his Hyporheſis, of which L 
have before diſcourled ; let us ſuppoſe theſe 5fi- 
nite Aroms moving in this i»fiite Space, and grant 
they could {trike, and take hold,and ſqueeze out the 
leſler and more-apile parts into Seas, Heaven, Moon, 
Stars, &c. 1 [hall firſt demand, why this wejghry Map 
of Earth, as its nature requires, doth not conſtant- 
ly deſcend? why fixt and ſteddy ? If *ris anſwered ' 
( as Lucrerius ) that it lies in congeneal eMarter, 
and therefore preſſes nor, the queſtion ſtill re- 
turns, Why not this corgeneal Matter fall, fince 
it bath Weight, the Epicurean property of Atoms 
hath that other fir Aarrer ſpread below it ? The 
Demand conſtantly returns. Belides, this Marrer 
was ſqueezed out of the Earth by the deſcending 
heavier particles, and therefore the Maſs may prels 
and deſcend thro it. Well then if this Earth can- 
not be framed, neither any of the other Elements, 
hace, according to his deſcription, the latter de- 
(8g) pends 
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pends on the former; and lince he refuſes to ſtand 
to any one cauſe of the mor40n of the Sun, or Stars ; 
it would be endleſs to purſue this flying Bubble,and 
follow him thro all the mazes of Conceir , and 
Fancy. 
, 171.0. 14. 
Then Neighbours, &c. 


Thoſe that endeavour to diſgrace Rel:2;0n, uſi- 
ally repreſent it as a trick, of tate, and a Politick 
invention to keep the credulows in Awe ; which how- 
ever abſurd and frivolous, yet is a ſtrong argument 
againſt the Atheiſt, who cannot Ceclare his Opinions, 
. unleſs he be a Rebel,and a diſturber of the Common- 
wealth: The Cauſe of God, and his Ceſar are the 
ſame, ard no affront can be offered to oze, bur 
it reflefts on both ; and that the Epicurean Princi- 
ples are Pernicious to Soczerie:, 1s evident from the 
account they give of the r:/e of them. Firſt then 
we muſt imagine men ſpringing out of the Earth, as 
from the teeth of Cadmus his Dragon, ( fratres fungo- 
rum, © tuberum, as Bias called the Athenians, who 
counted it a great glory to be * Autcoy* ves,Nand like 
thoſe too, fierce, and cruel; but being ſoftned by 
natural decay, and length of Time, grew mild ; 
and weary of continual wars, made leagues, and 
combinations, for mal defence and ſecurity ; and 
inveſted ſome Perſon with power to overlook each 
mans aCtions, and to puniſh, or reward thoſe that 
broke, or kept their promiſes. Now if Socteries be- 
gan thus, *tis evident that they are founded on r- 
rereſt alone, and therefore /c!f-preſervation is the 
only thing that obliges Subjects to Duty ; and 
when they are ſtrong enough to live without the 

pro» 
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prot*Ction of their Prince,all the bonds to Obedience 
are canc<lled, and Mutiny and Rebellion will neceſla- 
rily break forth ; for we all know, how ambitious 
every man is of Rule, how paſſionately he-defires ir, 
and eagerly follows, tho ten Thouſand difficulties 
attend the purſuit : What 1f he breaks his promiſe, 
recals his former conſent, and aCts againſt the Law 
that was founded on it ? Why need 4£, be concer- 
ned, if he hath got the /ongeſt ſmord, and i3above the 
fear of Puniſhment ; will not a proſpect of a certain 
profit lead him on to villiany ? and why ſhould his 
Conſcience ſtartle at wickedneſs, that is attended 
with pleaſure ? ſince all the Epicurean vertues are 
nothing but Fear, and Intereſt, and the former is 
removed, and the latter invites. 'Tis true as Lucre- 
tixs ſays, ltrange diſcoveries have been mad2,and Plx- 
tarch gives us very memorable Inſtances : Plots have 
been defeated, but as many proved ſucce/5fiu/:and how 
weak that ſingle pretence,how inſufficient to ſecure 
Government, 1s evident from the daily Plors, and 
Contrivances, Murders,and Treaſons.that diiturb ns; 
tho all the Terrors of Religion joyn with theſe 
fears, and endeavour to ſuppreſs rh-m. And there- 
fore theſe Opinions are dangerous, & deſtruttive of 
Societies, and, as Origen ſays of his Purgatory fires, 
3X axivItvoy FT TuUBTWY 02,PNvELzy TMSEV T4 YERDA, 
ate TS Tm Nw! % opnCovtwy TA#iov Os Irdeor aac 
us ag Thu WIL: 7 oh Up] 219vTOr KOALLOEWS 
£159 TH \*aÞ341v% aUTNs 3 YPMT Lov ava areird ics 7 
T&5 MON PIC alt KONGT ES AY I SEAROVTHS BUY 
Tome xgxiaryg 77) om avths bun apartvluy oquoiy. 
Orhers tho pretening to better Prixciplesthanthoſeof 
Epicu-nr,yetare altozetheras fwlty in ſtating the riſe 
(g 2 of 
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of Power ; and moreabſurd : for his Qpinion is agree- 
able to his other Poſitions, but theirs contradict the 
Creation they aſſert, and the Providence they allow ; 
I mean thoſe that declare the People to be the ſpring 
and fountain of Power, and that from their conſent 
all the Authority of the Governour is derived: Sure 
theſe men never conſidered the relation betwixt 
God and his Creatures ; and what an abſolute don. i- 
non he hath over thoſe to whom he firſt gave, and 
ſtill continues Being. But let us look on Afar un- 
der that circumſtance, and then how naked ; how 
deveſted of all power will he appear? how unable 
to diſpoſe of himſelf, and ſubmit to the Laws of 
his fellow free Agent ? unleſs he endeavours as much 
as is poſſible to diſown the Right of the Dezry, and 
turns Rebel againſt the Author of his Being. For how 
can any one ſubmit himſelf to another, without the 
expreſs permiſſion of him that hath abſolute dominion 
over him? And where is that Permiſſion?Is it founded 
on Reaſon or Scripture? doth Benevolonce, or Self pre- 
ſervation.the two propoled motives toSociety,ſpeak 
any ſuch thing ? and doth not Scripture exprelly op- 
poſe this Opinion? Well then,all Power deſcends from 
above ;, "tis the gift of that Being to whom it Prixci- 
pally belongs, and 5% 7s Atos Baomnes Kings are from 
God, 15 true both in the account of the ſober Hee- 
then, and good Chriſtian : and therefore every King, 
that ever was, or 1s, whether he obtains the Crown 
by Succeſſion , or Eleftion , ( except the Jeniſh ) 
muſt be acknowledged Abſolure: Liberty and Property 
of the Subjects depend on his W:/t, and his Pleaſure 
Is Law; for none can confine or limit that Power 
which God beſtows, but himſelf : And therefore to 
preſcribe Laws to the Governour, to choole or _ 
im 
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53 
him on certain conditions, is to invade the Preroga- 
tive of Heaven , and rebel againſt the Alms bo. 
Thos when God deligned to limit the Power oft (- 
Jewiſh Monarchy, he preſcribed Laws himſelf; but 
ſince he hath not fixt any to other Princes, every 
King, as ſuch, ( for 1 do not reſpect their particular 
Grants to the People, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve ) is Abſolute. 

To free this from all exception, it muſt be conſi- 
dered- that the diſcourſe is concerning the Orjgine 
of Power, which is now ſettled in ſome Per /ons, 
and by which Communities are govern'd. The Epj- 
cnreans aft very agreeably to their impious princi- 
ples, when they make fear and diſtruſt the only mo- 
tives to agreement, and the paCts to which the pom 
ter?d multitude agreed to be the foundation of the 
Power of the Prznce : it being impoſlible for them, 
who had excluded Provgderce, to find any other O- 
riginal: But this Opinion as delivered by them, de- 
pending upon their other abſurd and impious Phi- 
loſophy mult be weak and irrational ; yer ſtill this 
notion is embraced, tho not upon the ſame mo- 
tives; Faftion and Ambition propagate that Error, 
v.hich was nothing elſe but innocent ignorance in the 
Antients : They conſidered Man as Single, unable 
to live with Security or Comfott, becauſe his fel- 
lows, either out of Pride, Luſt or Covetouſneſs, 
would endeavour to rob him of his Enjoyments, and 
his Life too, if it bindred them in the proſecution 
of their wiſhes: Thus they ſaw a necellity of Go- 
vernment, and becauſe it proceeded from mans na- 
tural imperfections, they thought him , that by his 
Wiſdom or his Strength” was moſt fitted for the de- 
fence and preſeryation of others, was as it were a 
| ; Lord 
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Lord by nature, and Born a Sovereign : Thus Plu- 
tarch, WPWT9; x xupiareTOs vous TH mul. £00 
Seoutyy F mew Sz pevor 2p90vmm #7) Guo uw om» 
Siftor, *Tis the firſt and moſt fundamental Law, that 
He that is able to proteft, is a King by Nature to him 
that needs protection - Thus Hiſtorians make the E- 
lection of the firſt Kings to be for their ſtrength, 
their wiſdom or their beauty : and Ariforle Per- 
emptorily determines that the Barbarians are ſlaves 
by nature to the Greeks: This was innocent e- 
nough in them, but how can we be excuſed who 
have ſuch perfeCt knowledge of a Creation, who hear 
W:/ſdom proclaim that by her Kings reign, who made. 
it aa Article in Edward the 6th's time, and now e- 
very day in our publick prayers profeſs that God is 
the only ruler of Princes ? from whence ?tis necel- 
ſarily inferc'd that he only beſtows the Power, for if 
it came from the multitzde, what is more evident 
than that they could make what Conditions they 
pleaſed, ſubje:t them to an High Court of Fuitice, 
and call them to an account if chey a&'contrary to 
their pleaſure ? It being certain, and confirmed by 
Common Prattice that he that voluntarily parts from 
his richr, may do it on what terms he thinks fic : 
Now if it is certain (and demonſtration proves it ) 
that God is the alone giver of Power, if the Prince 
is, as Plutarch and Menander, *nXwy ebuycs Ves 
a livins Image of the Deity, if, as Pliny, qui vice 
Det erga hominum Genus funzeretar, and every King, 
whether El:ive or Succeſſive, Rules by the ſame 
Authority, as tis certain they do, becauſe Both 
have Power, and the Peopte can give them none ; 
* then what is more certa:n than that all Kings which 
way 
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way ſoever they are inthroned before they have 
made any grants to their People are Abſolute ? And 
that their Pleaſure is Law, for otherwiſe there 
could be none, that Liberty and Property depend 
upon their W1ll. 


Nam proprie Telluris herum neq; me, neq, lum, 
Nec quenquam ſtatuit Natur a—— 


nor doth Nature provide more Pr:iv:leges for one 
than another: And if the Prizc:irles are true, and 
the inference naturally follows, as it doth, becauſe 
the People that cannot beſtow the Power have no 
right to make conditions for its Exerci/e, and ſet li- 
mits how far it ſhall extend,and make fuch and ſuch 
agreements for the admiſſion of the Prince ; what 
barm is there in this innccen: truth ? for we diſcourſe 
only of King: as they firlt arc, without any reference 
to ſuch and ſich parricalar Communities, where 
they have been pleaſed to limit themſelves; to grant 
Privileges to their Subjects, and ſettle Property, and 
confirmed all this with Ozths, and engaged their 
Royal word, and promiſe b:fore God and Man for 
their performance. 

I ſuppoſe it is granted on all hands that the Xig 
is ſupreme, that upon any pretence whatſoever it 1s 
Treaſon to reſilt ; and ſo there can be no fear of 
Puniſhment, no tye upon the King but his own Cor- 
ſcience ; ſufficit quod Deum expettet ultorem ; yet 
tho the Law cannot Puniſh, it can diref : tho it is 
not a Maſter, itis a Guide, and ſuch a one, as, be- 
caute of his Oath, he is bourd to follow : For tho 
the people cannot, 4Je can limit himſelf; for be- 
ing a Rational Creature, and intruſted with Power, 

without 
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without any particular Rules for the Guidance of 
It ; his Reaſon is to be his director, and therefore 
according to the tempers and particular humors of 
the People, he may, make Laws, ſettle Maxims of 
Government ; and oblige himſelf to make thoſe his 
meaſures, becauſe his reaſon aſſures him that this is 
the beſt method for the preſervation of the Society, 
the maintenance of Peace, and obtaining thoſe ends 
for which he was intruſted with this Power. 

And ſince Princes mult dye, and Government be- 
ing neceſlary, Succeſſion is equally ſo, and therefore 
it may ſeem that every Prince owing his Power on- 
ly to the ſame Original from which the firſt Ceri- 
ved it, is at liberty to confirm ſuch and ſuch 
Privileges and immunities which his Prede- 
ceſlors have granted ; yet upon a, ſerious view of 
the premiſed reaſon, no ſuch conſequence will fol- 
low ; for ſince the Predeceſſors have found theſe 
Laws agreeable to the tempers of the People, and the 
only way to preſerve Peace, 'tis evident that thoſe 
are Rational, and ſince he is to uſe his power accord- 
ing to Right reaſon, there is an antecedent Obligatt- 
on on him to aſſent to thoſe Laws; and make thoſe 
the meaſures of his Government; unleſs ſome ex- 
rraordinary Caſe intervenes which requires an alte- 
ration of theſe Laws, and then that method of ab- 
rogating old, and making new ones is to be follow- 
ed, which conſtant experience hath found Rational : 
and ſince a Prince cannot be bound by any tyes but 
thoſe of Conſcience, this opinion leaves all the ob- 
ligations pollible upon him, 
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NOIES 


UPON 


The Sixth Book. 


AG. 196. |. 29. 
And why doth heedleſs li;htning, XC. 


The laſt Exceprions which he brings againſt Pro- 
vidence, are drawn trom that common Obſeryation; 
Good men are oppre#t with trouble, and miſery, ſubjelt 
to all the rage and violence of the wicked ;, whil#t the 
impioxs ſwel with the glories, and revel in the delights 
of life : This hath been the ſubject of many ſollici- 
tous diſquiſitionr. Diſputes have been multiplied ; 
and ſome have been as induſtrious ro vindicate the 
methods of Providence from all ſeeming, irregularities 
as others to defame them. Some have ſent us to 
look for rerriburion in another World, and indeed 
this is an eaſfie way of ſolving the difficulty, and 
with little pains deducible from the :7mmortality of 
the Soul, which | havealready aſſerted. But becauſe 
to look beyond the Grave, requires a ſharp and ſted- 
dy e;e, I ſhall obſerve the reaſons of the Philoſo- 
phers, and propoſe what Plurarch hath excellently 
delivered. And here we mult take notice, that on- 
ly that part of the Objettion, which concerns the 
proſperity and impunity of the W;cked, ſeems for- 

(h) mida» 
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dable, and concluding ; for all thoſe men we gene- 
rally call Good, as their own Conſcience will tell 
them, deſerve thoſe afflitions which the moſt mi- 
ſerable have endured. And upon this the Poets, Ora- 
tors, and Hiſtorians have been very copious. 


Towra xgTHTHY whroT 4% 60 1 Deol” 
Kaxgi 1 evruyuvres Emmantluo! puts 


I dare to ſay no Gods dirett this Whole, 
For villains proſperous diſtralt my Soul, 


ſays Ariſtophanes : and Diagoras reſolved to be an 
Atheiſt, as Empiricus delivers, becauſe he did not 
ſee vengeance fall preſently on the perjur'd perſon, 
and conſume him ; Yeleius Paterculus produceth the 
long and quiet Reign of Oreſtes as a convincing 
proof that the Gods direCted him to murther Pyr- 
rhus ; and approved the Action : and Marrzal hath 
contracted all the force of the Argument into one 
Epigram. 


Nullos eſſe Deos, inane Colum 
Afrmat ' Selius, probatque quod ſe 


Fattum, dum negat hec, videt beatum. 


Seneca in his Treatiſe, Cur Malis bene & Bonis 
male, cum fit Providentia, talks much of the Privi- 
lege of ſufferings, that to afflict argues care, and 
kindneſs ; and in ſhort, thinks this a great Com- 
mendation of Vertue, 


Ts I” XpeTNs i pw «Fro; TpPoTupolY ty £49» 
Avtrar—TV Immortal Powers have ſweat near 
vertue plac'd, But 
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But this is not the way to anſwer the demands of 
an Epicurean,to ſatisfie his doubts,who hid rather be 
accounted an happy Servant,than a miſerable Son of the 
Deity, who would not be ford of torments, that he 
might ſhow ſpettaculum Fove dignum, virum fortem 
cum 114.4 ſortuna compoſitum + who cannot think that 
fears and jealoulies are the nec: ſary produtts of ' 
Irreligiow Opinions z but makes ſuch the only 
Mcans of obtaining vappineſt and pertect ſerenity of 
Mind : who is moſt delighted with the molt plea- 
ſing Phyſick, and would think him cruel who makes 
uſe of Saws and Lances, when a gentle Cordijal 
would reſtore the Patient to his health ; we muſt 
therefore look for other Anſwers, and Plutarch 
preſents us with enough, ſome of which have a pe- 
culiar force againſt the Epicureans ; who confeſs Man 
to be a free Agent, and capable to be wrought on by 
Example and Precept. 

Fir then, Quick vengeance doth not blaſt the 
wicked that they themſelves mght learn Lenity, and be 
not greedy to revenge injuries on Others : 74G. Toy 
&4.Fwv To opotoFnvay S/N 12s the end of good men 
to be like God, ſays Plato; and Hierocles places the 
Life of the Soul in this Im#ration + Here God ſets 
forth himſelf an Example, and any Noble and Ge- 
nerous Mind would rejoyce to have the Aſt Excel- 
lent for a Pattern of his Actions : Lucretiws follov;- 
ed Epicurws, becauſe he thought him fo, and the reſt 
of the Admirers make his fancy*d Yerrmes the ground 
of their reſpet. This taken by it ſelf, 1 confeſs, 
is but a weak Anſwer, ſince one Thunder-bolt would 
ſecure them from doing miſchief, whilſt mercy, and 
forbearance often exalperate z and becauſe God 
holds his tongue they think he is even ſuch a one 

(h 2) as 
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as themſelves : but if we conſider it as a Conſe- 
quent of another reaſon that is drawn from the 
Goodneſs and Kindneſs of the Deity, then it proves 
ſtrong, and fatisfaCtory. 

The ſecond Reaſon follows, God doth nor preſent- 
ly Puniſh wicked Men, that they may have time to be- 
come better ;, and here Plutarch brings Examples of 
ſuch whoſe Age was as glorious as their Youth infa- 
mous ; if Ahilitiades, faith he, had been deſtroyed 
whilſt he acted the part of a Tyranr : if Cimon in his 
Inceſt, or Themijt ocles in his Debaucheries, what had 
become of Marathon, Erymedou and Dianinm, what 
of the glory and liberty of the Athenians ? far as the 
{ame Author obſerves, 20ty aj pe3a2.a Quoeis pmuxpoy 
exPtpun & 5 apy 1 ofumme mood poy ty ext\meuis, 
2X I egoipioy, am ty ty SNafteprmts mpiv Es TO 
proviyuey, 3X tg 0emeos nos eAFay, great Spirits ao 
nothing mean, the attive Principles that compoſe them 
will nct let them lie lazily at reſt, but toſs them as in 
a Tempeſt before they can come to a fieddy and ſettled 


temper. 


Thirdly, the wicked are ſometimes ſpared to be 
Scourges to others, and execute juſt judgment on men 
of their own Principles, this is the Caſe of Tyrante 
and ontragious Conquerous ; ſuch was Phalars 
to the Arrzgentines, ſuch Pompey and Ceſar to the 
Romans, when Victory had made them ſweil be- 
yond their due bounds ; and Pride and Luxury fled 
from other Countries upon the Wings of their Tri- 
amphing Eagles : Such Alexander to the Perſian ſoft- 
neſs, and if we look abroad ten thouſand Inſtances 
OCCur, and preſs upon us ; Cedrens Pag. 334 tells 
us, that when a Aontenquired of God, why he 
ſuffered 


} 
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ſuffered cruel Phocas , treacherous to his Em- 
peroww Mauritw , and an implacable Enemy of 
the Chriſtians, to obtain the Empire, and enjoy 
Power as large as his Malice: a Voice, 
aoedtws, gave this anſwer to his demand, oy Heva 
2% £vegv Weys TW xgniar Th 1g TuXeTY ty TH a%- 
A«: becanſe I conld find none worſe to ſcourge the nick- 
edneſs of the Citizens : and Alaricw declared, 
x e0sAovTHs mh Ex4 mopevoprcy, ara Tl $9. 8u51v 
OA j1gt Bacuvilwy, x Niger, Amor TS Prpaje 
wy mophnavy Today : tis not of my own accord that I 
attempt this, but ſomething will not let me reſt, but ur- 

es me on, andcryes, Go ſack Rome : and this re- 
quires that they ſhould not be only free from pu- 
niſhment, but likewiſe enjoy wealth, and power, and 
all the opportunities and inſtruments of miſchief : 
and this Anſwer is equal to the Objetion in its 
greateſt latitude, and gives ſati:fai7ion to all thoſe 
numerous little doubts which lie in the great Obje- 
ion as it was propoſed. 


Fourthly, The impiows are not preſenily conſumed, 
that the Method of Providence may be more remarka- 
ble in their prniſhment. The Hiſtory of Zeſſus and 
Ariobarzanes in Curtixs is an excellent inſtarce of 
this; and amongſt others our Author gives us a me- 
morable one of Belſ#s, who having kill'd his Father 
and a long time concealed it, went one night to 
Supper to ſome Friends z whillt he was there, with 
his Spear he pulPd down a Swa#ows Neſt and kil- 
I:d the Young ones, 2nd the reaſon of ſuch a ſtrange 
aclion being demanded by the Gnefſts, his anſwer 


Was, & » Mis WAAY* x9:78/43plupany G&UTWI buds; 


\ 
* 
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> x97wGomny ws amnexTtorrO- F manien: do not 
. >. bear falſe Witneſs againſt me, and cry out that I 
kilPd my Father ? Which being taken notice of, and 
diſcovered to the Magiltrate, the Truth appeared, 
and he was executed. 

A great many other reaſons are uſually mention- 
ed, but theſe are the Principal, and ſuppoſe the Li- 
berty of the Will; for if a man follows Fare blind- 
ly, he is driven on,not perſwaded to aft, if he is an 
Automaton, and moves by Wheels and Springs, bound 
with the chain of Deſtiny : "tis evident that Fate is 
the Cauſe of all his miſcarriages, and the Man no 
more to be blamed for wicked ations, than a Clock 
for irregular ſtrikings when the Artiſt deſigns it 
ſhould do ſo. No Example can prevail on him, no 
promiſes entice, no threatnings affright him ; being 
as unfit to rule himſelf, or determine his own aCtt- 
ons, as a Stone in its deſcent ; and a piece of Iron 
may be ſaid to aCt as freely as a man, it he is led on 
by Fate, and irs motion as ſpontaneoxr, if Liberty 
conſiſted in a bare abſerce of Impedimeats. 
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